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CONCEPTION OF LESTER FRANK WARD 


JAMES E. FLEMING 
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EORGE H. Sabine has asserted that 
«later liberalism has tended to dis- 
integrate either in the direction of con- 
servatism or in the direction of socialism, between 
which it has aspired to steer a middle course.”? 
And after a survey of the development of liberal 
social thought, he is unable to “. . avoid the con- 
clusion that it has been a diminishing force in 
modern political society.’ 

By way of bringing to focus the historic problem 
of liberal social thought Francis W. Coker cites 
the words of Edmund Burke as epitomizing 
“The most difficult of all the problems confronting 
social philosophers. .. .”* To Burke, the problem 
involved determining ‘“ ‘what the state ought to 
take upon itself to direct by public wisdom, and 
what it ought to leave, with as little interference 
as possible, to individual! freedom.’’* In other 
words, the crucial issue in the liberal tradition has 
emerged historically as involving the status of the 
individual relative to his society with its institu- 
tions. Herbert Spencer, certainly one of the most 
prominent of the later representatives of classical 
liberalism, tended to so minimize the role of in- 
stitutions—particularly the state—as to move 
William A. Dunning to classify his political theory 
as anarchistic.© To Sabine, Spencer’s version of 


1George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory 
‘(New York: Henry Holland Company, 1937), p. 680. 

*Tbid., p. 679. 

*Francis W. Coker, Recent Political Thought (New 
York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1934), p. 35. 

‘Ibid. Quoted by Coker. 

‘William A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories 
from Rousseau to Spencer (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1920), p. 398. 


liberalism exhibited “...the most extreme faith 
in laissez-faire ever entertained by any thinker. 
In this respect he went even beyond the early 
liberals. He opposed not only every form of social 
legislation and industrial regulation but even 
public support for education.”® Talcott Parsons 
characterized Spencer’s extreme individualism 
as “.. the exaggeration of a deep-rooted belief 
that...we have been blest with an automatic, 
Self-regulating mechanism which operated so 
that the pursuit by each individual of his own self- 
interest and private ends would result in the great- 
est possible satisfaction of the wants of all.”? 

But Parsons, agreeing with Crane Brinton, can 
ask: “‘Who now reads Spencer? It is difficult 
for us to realize how great a stir he made in the 
world. ...We have evolved beyond Spencer.’’’® 
The direction of this “evolution,” which to Sabine 
was toward “socialism,” finds tentative focus 
in the theories of Thomas Hill Green. It was 
Green’s emphasis that “...a liberal government 
ought to legislate in any case where the law can 
remove an obstacle to the highest moral develop- 
ment of its citizens...”® Therefore, Green could 
assume that liberal governmental policy would 
aim “‘...to insure the conditions for at least a 
minimum of well-being—a standard of living, of 
education, and of security below which good policy 
requires that no considerable part of the population 
shall be allowed to fall.” But such a viewpoint 


"Sabine, History of Political Theory, p. 672. 

?Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937), 
p. 4. 

8Ibid., p. 3. Quoted by Parsons. 

Sabine, History of Political Theory, p. 676. 

107 bid. 
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provided the framework “. . for a wholly different 
conception of government from that held by the 
older liberalism.” Rather than Jaissez-faire 
and freedom of contract it would open the way 
“. for any degree of social legislation that could 
be justified as practically effective in improving 
the standard of living.”™ 

The restatement of the liberal theory by Green 
which, to Sabine, was a step in the direction of 
socialism, was, however, only a tentative formula- 
tion, marking a stage in the “diminishing force” 
of the classical tradition. Ralph H. Gabriel 
is not only convinced that this framework of 
theory is of “diminishing force,” but is moved to 
ask the question as to whether it is ‘on the way 
out.”"8 And his reply is that “Only the future 
can answer that question.’’! 

The problem with which this study is concerned 
is one phase of the historical restatement of the 
liberal tradition. For it is an assumption of this 
analysis that the sociological movement emerging, 
at least in differentiated focus, within the time- 
limits of the nineteenth century, would necessarily 
reflect to some degree the problems and tendencies 
of liberal social theory."* That Lester Frank 
Ward was concerned with the historic liberal 
problem of the relationship of the individual to 
society and its institutions would appear self- 
evident to the casual student of social theory. 
This judgment is strongly buttressed when it is 
seen that the most powerful polemical animus in 
Ward’s writings is reserved for that “most extreme” 
advocate of laissez-faire, Herbert Spencer.'® 

The Wardian “restatement” of the liberal 
problem of the status of the individual in relation 
to the function of institutions will, therefore, 
constitute the essential core of this analysis. It 
does not purport to be an exhaustive presentation 
of Ward’s entire theoretical structure, but rather 
the focus of emphasis is on the particular “direc- 
tions” in which his political theory tended to veer. 


NT bid. 

Sabine, History of Political Theory, p. 676. 

Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1940), p. 417. 

MJ bid. 

This fact is clearly indicated in Albion W. Small, 
Origins of Sociology (Chicago: University; of Chicago 
Press), 1924. 

1sLester F. Ward, Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. V 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917), 
pp. 38-66. 


It will be maintained that the Wardian divergences 
from the classical tradition were of such nature 
as to warrant the classification of the tendencies 
of his political theories as being “‘in the direction 
of socialism.”” Thomas Hill Green’s tentative for- 
mulation would have the state “... insure the 
conditions for at least a minimum of well-being 

. .”;!7 Lester F. Ward would have the state in- 
sure the maximum. 

‘It is recognized that the term “socialism” is 
rather inclusive in its significance. As Coker 
states: “There is no sharp and certain line of 
division between socialists and non-socialists.”’® 
A complete history of socialist doctrine “. . .would 
have a broad range, including authors and proj- 
ects widely separated in time and character.’’!® 
But this fact of “inclusiveness” does not warrant 
the devaluation of its classificatory value. For 
as Coker asserts: “Certainly ‘socialism’, as a 
name for a doctrinal system, has a signification 
no more uncertain or fluctuating than ‘individual- 
ism’, ‘democracy’, or ‘Christianity’.’’?° 

Coker’s definition of socialist doctrine as de- 
limited by theoretical trends in the nineteenth 
century stresses the fact that while there are 
differences in the various “programs of action” 
advocated, yet there are basic similarities in ‘‘theo- 
retical assumptions” and in “general aim.” 
Recent socialist doctrines “...seek to secure, 
through some substantial limitations on the private 
ownership of property, a fairer and practically 
more satisfactory apportionment of wealth and 
economic opporunity.”*4 The problem of the 
definition of what is meant by socialism, particu- 
larly for the later nineteenth century, is rendered 
more amenable to precise formulation by the ad- 
vent of the Marxian version of “scientific social- 
ism.” And for the purposes of this study, the 
Marxian version is particularly pertinent because 
it, like the Wardian version, was a “restatement” 
of the problems of the classical tradition. As 
Parson states: “...Marx’s historical materialism 
is not scientific materialism in the ordinary sense, 
but is rather, fundamentally, a version of utili- 
tarian individualism. It differs from the main 
trend of the latter, however, precisely by the 


MSabine, History of Political Theory, p. 676. Italics 
mine. 

18Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 36. 

197 bid. 

2°7bid., p. 37. 

Coker, Recent Political Thought, p, 37. 
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presence of the historical element...’? The 
assumptions of Marxian doctrine, like the assump- 
tions of Ward’s theory, were each deeply embedded 
in the classical tradition. However, it will not be 
claimed that there was any “exact” parallelism 
between their theoretical structures; prominent 
differences emerge. Neither will it be claimed 
that the similarities noted are due to the “direct” 
influence of one upon the other. Although they 
lived within the same century, any existing simi- 
larities in their theories probably could only be 
utilized as evidence of immanent theoretical 
development in relation to developing objective 
conditions. 

A prominent feature of socialistic doctrines, 
whether “utopian” or “scientific,” as well as of 
all programs of “social action,” is the predication, 
either implicit or explicit, of some ideal norm by 
which existing societies are ‘judged.’ 

It will be maintained in this study that, in its 
general characteristics, Ward’s conception of the 
sociocratic society may be included within the same 
interpretative framework as the “stateless-com- 
munism” of Marxism, which, as Nicolai Lenin 
admitted, is identical with the classical ideals of 
anarchistic theory.”* 

The protagonists of anarchism have notably 
failed to schematize the social structures of their 
proposed’ societies.24 While recognizing the ne- 
cessity of some form of organization their writings 
have been devoted primarily to strictures on 
existing institutional patterns rather than positive 
delineations of the forms of the anarchistic 
society. This omission might be understood as 
intended, if anarchism be interpreted to imply the 
elimination of institutional forms. However, a 
survey of the literature of the anarchistic variant 
of socialism immediately reveals that the necessity 
of organizational patterns to implement the will 
of the members of the proposed societies is gen- 
erally recognized. 

Ward, likewise, did not erect the detailed in- 
stitutional structure of the sociocracy, which was 
‘the form of government “...which all govern- 


*2Parsons, Structure of Social Action, p. 110. 

Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 221. The 
viewpoint stated by Sabine to the effect that the 
anarchists constituted “ . . . a considerable party among 
socialists” will be adhered to in this study. Sabine, 
History of Political Theory, p. 713. & 2h! 

*4Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 206. 
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ments must eventually attain if they persist.’’® 
In fact, he repeatedly disclaimed any particular 
interest in the problem of forms of government. 
However, it will be shown that his strict adherence 
to this declaration of disinterest was frequently 
violated. It will be a major aim of this study to 
portray Ward’s positive conceptions of the or- 
ganizational forms of the sociocracy. 

One method to have pursued in a study of the 
anarchistic elements in Ward’s social theory would 
have been a genetic analysis. Utilization of this 
approach would have involved an analysis of his 
treatment of the evolutionary development of 
society concluding with his prognosis of possible 
future developments. In so far as anarchistic 
elements constituted an integral factor in his 
theory, the genetic analysis would have revealed 
them. But such is not the approach of this study. 
Rather, the conceptions which Ward had of the 
ideal society will be examined for anarchistic 
tendencies. 

The proposed approach emerges from Ward’s 
own treatment. It was not his primary purpose 
in his writings to make a detailed analysis of either 
social evolution or of the contemporary social order. 
In Pure Sociology, in which he admittedly was 
attempting to make just such an analysis, he 
found it extremely difficult to confine himself 
within such limits.% While recognizing the im- 
portance of what he termed social statics or the 
social order, his treatment of such topics was 
always regarded as preliminary to the problems of 
social dynamics; and the dynamic factors, which 
in the long processes of organic and social evo- 
lution had created social order, were studied pri- 
marily for the purpose of learning how they func- 
tion.2” Applied Sociology, “the crown of my 
system,” was always the focus of Ward’s attention, 
and the problem of applied sociology was that 
of developing the principles by which man could 
achieve the sociocracy.?® 

Thus, Ward’s orientation was basically norma- 
tive; all science aimed at human improvement. 


*Lester F. Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization 
(Boston: Ginn & Company, 1901; originally published 
in 1892), p. 324. 

26Charles H. Page, Class and American Sociology: 
From Ward to Ross (New York: The Dial Press, 1940), 
p. 56. 

27Lester F. Ward, Static and Dynamic Sociology 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1895), passim. 

28Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology (Boston and 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1906), pp. 5-6. 
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Sociology, which, to Ward, was the apogee of 
scientific development,?® had preeminently this 
purpose. As the first President of the American 
Sociological Society he could assert: 


The place of sociology among the sciences has been 
definitely fixed. It stands at the summit of the scale 
of great sciences.... according to the law of evolu- 
tionary progress.... This fairly complete mastery 
of the dynamic and directive agents of society has 
placed sociology in a position to deal in a thoroughly 
scientific way with all the facts and phenomena of 
society. 

Finally, with the light shed by social dynamics on the 
spontaneous modification of social structures and the 
consequent progress of society in the past, and further 
guided by the established law of social uniformitarian- 
ism, which enables us to judge the future by the past, 
sociology has now begun not only in some degree to 
forecast the future of society, but to venture suggestions 
at least as to how the established principles of the 
science may be applied to the future advantageous 
modification of existing social structures. In other 
words, sociology established as a pure science, is now 
entering upon its applied stage, which is the great 
practical object for which it exists.*° 


Ward’s tendency to utilize the problems of 
social statics or social order as conceptual data 
to bulwark his major theoretical concern, the 
problems of social dynamics, imposes an inter- 
pretative task for the analyst who would attempt 
to describe the structural pattern of the sociocracy. 
Any effort in this direction would result in an 
unrealistic compression of his theory, which did 
not recognize that the problem of process must 
be included in the analysis. Ward did not restrict 
himself to enumerative empiricism; facts, in his 
methodology, must be related analytically.*! 

The problem of the nature of the governmental 
forms of the sociocratic society is of fundamental 
importance; particularly is this true when the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of such forms 
is to determine the degree of similarity to the 
organizational patterns of an anarchistic society. 
In fact, definitions of anarchism reveal that the 


**Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I (New 
York and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1919, 
Second edition; originally published in 1883), p. 706. 

*°Ward, Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. VI, pp. 264- 
265. 

‘Ward, Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. VI, pp. 264-265; 
Lester F. Ward, Pure Sociology (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1925; originally published in 
1903), pp. 48-49. 


problem of government is crucial. Emma Gold- 
man gives as follows her definition of anarchism: 
“The philosophy of a new social order based on 
liberty unrestricted by man-made law; the theory 
that all forms of government rest on violence, and 
are therefore wrong and harmful, as well as un- 
necessary.”*? The considered opinion of a per- 
sonage in higher repute in academic circles than 
Miss Goldman, is that “Anarchism is the doctrine 
that political authority, in any of its forms, is un- 
necessary and undesirable. In recent anarchism, 
theoretical opposition to the state has usually been 
associated with opposition to the institution of 
private property and also with hostility to organized 
religion.” Miss Goldman and the Cowles 
Professor of American Government at Yale Uni- 
versity agree than anarchism involves the repudia- 
tion of the idea of the necessity of political author- 
ity. In an anarchistic social order men would be 
free to act without the restrictions of “man-made 
law.” 

The first problem, therefore, is to determine 
Ward’s conception of the role of government in 
the sociocracy with particular reference to the 
degree of authority it assumes. 

Harry Elmer Barnes notes that Ward uses the 
terms, government, nation, and state, interchange- 
ably.** Ward himself states that “...if anyone 
objects to the word government, there is nd reason 
why the word mation or state may not be sub- 
stituted.”*® In fact, he considers the term gov- 
ernment to be misleading; it has led to so much 
misconception that it would be better “. ..if we 
could only get rid altogether of the word.’%6 
Such an approach poses a problem for the in- 
terpreter of Ward. Extreme care must be taken 
to determine the empirical referents to which 
he attempts to relate his terminology. This 
problem is magnified when it is noted that there 
is another term which ward uses interchangeably 
with government, nation, and state. This term is 
society. 

Emma Goldman, Anarchism and Other Essays 
(New York: Mother Earth Publishing Association, 
1910), p. 56. 

Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 192. 

‘Harry E. Barnes, “Two Representative Contribu- 
tions of Sociology to Political Theory: The Doctrines 
of William Graham Sumner and Lester F. Ward,” 
in American Journal of Sociology, V. 25 (September 
1919), pp. 156-157. 

Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 297. 

*]bid., p. 295. 
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In the sociocracy, society would act for itself. 
“Society would inquire in a business way without 
fear, favor, or bias, into everything that concerned 
its welfare, and if it found obstacles it would re- 
move them, and if it found opportunities it would 
improve them. Ina word, society would do under 
the same circumstances just what an intelligent 
individual would do.’*? In fact, to Ward, since 
“., no line can be drawn which will satisfactorily 
exclude any persons from membership in a govern- 
ment organization,” use of the term government 
becomes misleading. It leads to the tendency 
to artificially conceive of government as an or- 
ganization apart from the society. Therefore, it 
would be better, “...if we could only get rid 
altogether of the word.” 

Ward was impressed with the Spencerian analogy 
between a society and an organism. He conceded 
Spencer’s accuracy up to the point where Spencer 
denied any analogical referent in society compar- 
able to consciousness in the organism. Rather 
than agreeing with Spencer, Ward pushes the 
organismic analogy to its logical conclusion, 
and asserts that “...the nervous system, in- 
stead of being the last to be considered in a 
comparison of society with an organism, is the 
first and only proper term of comparison.... 
This. . furnishes true homologies.’’** Hegel and 
Hobbes had seen this great truth,*® and Ward 
was certain that although society at present repre- 
sented “...a very low form of organism... .,” 
yet he believed that there was a possibility of 
“.. .the central control being absolutely devoted 
to the welfare of the whole, as the animal con- 
sciousness is devoted to the welfare of the ani- 
mal... .’*° Such would be the situation in the 
sociocracy when society would be “. . .acting for 
itself.”’ In such a society, political “authority” 
would not rest on the “consent” of the governed, 
but would represent the spontaneous carrying 
out of the positively known will of the sociocrats. 
The scientific “legislation” of the sociocracy will 
eliminate “...all mandatory, prohibitory, and 
penal legislation. . .”, and, “. . .will make obedience 
to law the form of action that the individual most 


377 bid., p. 327. 

38Lester F. Ward, Oudlines of Sociology (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923; originally published 
in 1897), p. 60. 

3°7bid., p. 49. 

4°7bid., pp. 62-63. 
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desires, thus rendering the operations of society 
automatic and spontaneous.’ 

In addition to the interpretative problems 
manifested by Ward’s interchangeable use of the 
terms, government, nation, state, and society, 
further difficulties emerge from the implications of 
the following statement: 


Sociocracy will differ from al] other forms of govern- 
ment that have been devised, and yet that difference 
will not be so radical as to require a revolution. Just 
as absolute monarchy passed imperceptibly into limited 
monarchy, and this, in many states without even a 
change of name has passed into more or less pure democ- 
racy, so democracy is capable of passing as smoothly 
into sociocracy, and without taking on this unfamiliar 
name or changing that by which it is now known. For, 
though paradoxical, democracy, which is now the weak- 
est of all forms of government, at least in the control 
of its own internal elements, is capable of becoming the 
strongest. Indeed, none of the other forms of govern- 
ment would be capable of passing directly into a gov- 
ernment by society. Democracy is a phase through 
which they must pass by any route that leads to the 
ultimate social stage which all governments must 
eventually attain if they persist. 


The above quotation makes it unequivocally 
clear that the ideal government, sociocracy, will 
be dissimilar to that which has been empirically 
termed democratic. Yet not only did absolute 
monarchy pass “imperceptibly” into limited 
monarchy, and limited monarchy become “more 
or less pure democracy without even a change of 
name,” but democracy can also change into socioc- 
racy without this “unfamiliar name.” Is Ward 
here stating that while there are definite empirical 
differences between these forms of government, 
yet terminological differentiations are not signifi- 
cant? It is difficult to conceive that a thinker 
who attached such importance to classification as 
Ward did throughout his writings could have taken 
such an approach. Furthermore, as will be in- 
dicated in this study, Ward, in his powerful animus 
against certain traditional forms of democratic 
government, appeared to attach great importance 
to the problem of differentiations in forms of 
governmental organization. 

The solution to this interpretative problem 
begins to emerge. Rather than justifying the 
attribution of terminological immaturity and in- 
consistency, the solution can be stated as follows: 


“tWard, Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. VI, p. 173. 
“Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 324. 
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Ward devalued the significance of terminological 
differentiations between types of government 
because he was not only opposed to the historical 
forms, but also believed that in the ideal societys 
the importance of definite institutional pattern, 
would be minimized. In the sociocratic society 
forms will be of minor significance because socioc- 
racy “...recognizes all forms of government as 
legitimate, and, ignoring form, goes to the sub- 
stance, and denotes that, in whatever manner 
organized, it is the duty of society to act con- 
sciously and intelligently, as becomes an en- 
lightened age, in the direction of guarding its own 
interests and working out its own destiny.” 
Sociocracy “...means something quite distinct 
from Democracy, which points, as this term does 
not, decisively toward a definite form of organiza- 
tion.” 

But, however much Ward minimizes the signifi- 
cance of forms of government in the ideal society, 
yet he is certain that sociocracy represents “‘. . .one 
form of government that is stronger than autoc- 
racy or aristocracy, or democracy, or even plutoc- 
racy... .”™ 

The ensuing analysis proposes that Ward’s 
devaluation of the importance of forms of govern- 
ment was associated with his negativism toward 
the patterns of government classified historically 
as democratic. It is furthermore proposed that 
the Wardian approach to the problem of the 
structure of government more nearly approximates 
the classical ideals of anarchists, as well as the 
“stateless” society which constitutes the culmina- 
tion of the dialectic of historical materialism, than 
any other system of political theory. 

It will be assumed that negative criticims of the 
historical forms of democratic government con- 
stitute in themselves clues to the patterns of govern- 
ment which Ward conceived for the sociocracy. 
Nowhere does he “blueprint” the organizational 
structure of his ideal society. Certain positive 
conceptions appear, but in the very nature 
of the case, a carefully delineated pattern of 
governmental organization applicable to the 
sociocracy would tend to weaken the attribution of 
anarchistic elements in Ward’s political theory. 

That Ward admits certain organizational pat- 
terns will be necessary in the sociocracy does not 
negate the claim of anarchistic tendencies, for 


“Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilisation, p. 311. 
“7bid., p. 323. 


the classical anarchists have never contended that 
patterns of organization would be eliminated in an 
anarchistic society. Bakunin asserted that human 
freedom which was the ultimate desideratum of an- 
archism, “‘. . .had no meaning apart from society.” 
Furthermore, he envisioned that the anarchistic 
society would be organized on a voluntary basis 
into “associations,” “communes.” ‘There will 
be a free union of individuals into communes, of 
communes into provinces, of provinces into nations, 
and finally of nations into the United States of 
Europe, and later of the whole world.” And 
these associations will have rules, “...a system 
of law that needs no penal sanctions, for it is made 
up of rules which the members perceive to be 
necessary in keeping society going.”*® Kropotkin, 
another of the classical anarachists, had essen- 
tially similar ideas as to the necessity of organi- 
zational patterns in an anarchic society. Proud- 
hon asserted that, although in the anarchistic 
society every man would be a legislator, yet there 
would be need of an Academy of Science to handle 
matters of internal politics.‘* Friedrich Engels 
states that, even after the transition has been 
made from the dictatorship of the proletariat to the 
final anarchic stage, there will be a need for sta- 
tistical bureaus to ‘‘administer’’ the work of the 
society.47 Such prominent American anarchists 
as Stephen Pearl Andrews, Benjamin R. Tucker, 
Josiah Warren, and Lysander Spooner, also recog- 
nized the necessity of minimal structural forms in 
the idea] society.‘® 

The typical anarchistic attitude toward political 
organization has been violently negative, not 
because of the nature of organization per se, but 
because it has been believed that historical 
governmental structures have been imposed on 
societies by powerful minority groupings within 
the societies. This view has been systematically 
“demonstrated” by Marxists, resulting in the 
definitive assumption that the very idea of govern- 
ment is inexorably based on the domination of 
one class by another; in this theory government 


“Coker, Recent Political Thought, pp. 206, 207, 
213-215. 

‘SHarry W. Laidler, Social-Economic Movements 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944), 
p. 67. 

47S. H. M. Chang, The Marxian Theory of the State 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1931), p. 134. 

*8Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 199; L. L. 
Bernard and Jessie Bernard, Orgins of A merican Sociology 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1943), pp. 318-319. 
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devolves into a class tool. The logical conclusion, 
therefore, is that in a classless society, the function 
of government will no longer have meaning, and 
the state will “wither away.’”*® Governments 
have, therefore, in this framework of political 
theory, never functioned to implement the will of 
the total society, but rather that of some sub- 
grouping within the society. 

This artificial or imposed authority has histori- 
cally resulted in the situation in which societies have 
not “ruled themselves,” as Ward would have it in 
the sociocracy. In this ideal society it will be 
recognized that “...man never can be perfectly 
happy until he is perfectly free...” and, “. . he 
can never be so until he can abolish the restrictive 
and protective attributes of government. Govern- 
ment in its most fundamental notion is the neces- 
sary foe of liberty; it is, therefore, in so far a 
barrier to human happiness.’’®° 

Benjamin Tucker, the American anarchist, 
wrote essentially in the same vein. His reason 
for opposing political authority was that the idea 
of the state violated the principle of liberty. He 
defined as “invasive”’ of liberty those functions of 
the state associated with taxation, military pro- 
tection, and the administration of justice. 

With regard to the structure and functions of 
the legal system in the sociocracy Ward envisioned 
a pattern which is almost an exact counterpart 
of that adhered to by anarchists. And his stric- 
tures on the historical legal forms are significantly 
parallel to the anarchistic approach. 

Ward conceived that in the sociocracy all types 
of prohibitory legislation would be non-existent. 
His essentially evolutionary approach to institu- 
tions contained the recognition that the restrictive 
function of institutions had been necessary in 
past history. But even in Pure Sociology where 
this genetic approach is most in evidence, it is 
significant to note the assertion that “. . .manda- 
tory and prohibitory and indeed penal legislation 
generally is for the most part unnecessary. . . .The 
day will undoubtedly come when it will be held to 
be intolerable.”** In this same work in which the 
approach to institutions, consistently adhered to, 
is that institutions have developed genetically 


49Chang, Marxian Theory of the State, pp. 46-49. 

5°Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. II, p. 233. 

51Coker, Recent Political Thought, pp. 199-200. 

52Ward, A pplied Sociology, p.4; Ward, Pure Sociology, 
pp. 132-135. 

88Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 570. 
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as a means of restraining the destructive tendencies 
of the uncontrolled social forces in the interest of 
race safety, it is pointed out that “.. just as 
reason, even in early man, rendered instinct un- 
necessary, so further intellectual development and 
wider knowledge and wisdom will ultimately dis- 
pense with both religion and ethics as restraints to 
unsafe conduct, and we may conceive of the final 
disappearance of all restrictive laws and of govern- 
ment as a controlling agency.”™ 

In this connection this statement from Outlines 
of Sociology is noteworthy: “The decrees of a 
monarch are...usually not only mandatory— 


‘thou shalt—but negatively so—thou shalt not. 


Little more can be said of the great body of laws 
enacted by the legislatures of representative 
governments.” Such laws represent “...the 
purely empirical stage of government.” In 
Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, the evaluation of pro- 
hibitory legislation is even more negative. The 
prevalence of legislation of this type indicates that 
“We are living in the ‘stone age’ of the art of 
government.’’56 

Ward’s pronounced negativism toward the in- 
corporation of prohibitory and mandatory ele- 
ments into legal systems would immediately 
classify him as at variance with the empirical 
development of the legal structure of the Western 
liberal tradition. In fact, the removal of manda- 
tory and prohibitory elements from the system 
would tend to collapse the system. 

But Ward, like the anarchists, would not elimi- 
nate the element of “law” in the sociocracy; but 
sociocratic laws would be “attractive” rather than 
“prohibitory” or “mandatory.” In the same vein 
as Fourier, such laws would be invented “‘. . .with 
the idea of inducing men to act for the good of 
society.” They would aim at “.. .harmonizing 
the interests of the individual with those of society, 
of making it advantageous to the individual to do 
that which is socially beneficial.”5’ Like the 
“directions” of Engels’ “statistical bureaus,” 
they would be “spontaneously” carried out by 
the members of the society.°* And similar to 
the “rules” developed by Godwin’s élite, they 


47 bid., p. 135. 

s8Ward, Outlines of Sociology, pp. 270-271. 
56Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, p. 40. 
57Ward, Outlines of Sociology, p. 274. 
’8Chang, Marxian Theory of the State, p. 134. 
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would carry only the authority of reason.5® 
Ward’s attractive laws would be scientific, dis- 
coverable “by the sociologist and statesman.” 
Methods of utilizing them would be invented with 
the result that the “social forces’’®° would “. . .flow 
freely and strongly, untrammelled by penal 
statutes, mandatory laws, irritating prohibitions, 
and annoying obstacles.’’® 

The extreme limits to which Ward carried his 
conception of the sociocratic conception of law 
is entirely consonant with anarchistic conceptions. 
Josiah Warren, an American anarchist who was 
one of Ward’s contemporaries, asserted that coer- 
cive laws were not needed; it was his belief that 
the only authority needed in a society was that 
associated with “...a council of experts whose 
decisions would have only the weight that reason- 
ing and persuasion in support of them could give.” 
William Godwin’s judgment would harmonize 
with that of Warren. It was his opinion that 
“. ordinary men act reasonably and justly when 
their normal desires for self-expression and fair 
dealing have not been perverted by unfair economic 
conditions maintained by the coercive intervention 
of the state.”®* Furthermore, “...government 
can make use neither of the legislative nor of the 
executive power without threatening individual 
freedom of conscience...” Therefore, its only 
remaining justifiable function would consist in 
“. giving considered advice, in cases of urgent 
need, and not deciding but merely suggesting.’ 

The ‘attractive laws” which would characterize 
the legal structure of the sociocracy—and the 
anarchistic society—would, to Ward, be formulated 
through the processes of “attractive legislation.” © 


®Elie Halévy, Growth of Philosophic Radicalism. 
Translated by Mary Morris (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928), pp. 198-199. 

*°The Wardian conception of social forces constitutes 
a crucial] element in the development of the thesis of 
this study. It is sufficient to point out that Ward 
conceived of the social forces as the most essential of the 
dynamic factors in social evolution. They were pre- 
sented as being organically based, and as being both 
acquirable and transmissible in the Lamarckian sense. 
Furthermore they were conceived of as “true forces” 
conforming to all the Newtonian laws. 

“Ward, Ouilines of Sociology, p. 274. 

*Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 197. 

®8/bid. p. 193. 

“Halévy, The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism, pp. 
198-199. 

“Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 306. 


And just as he advanced a rather specific descrip- 
tion of the nature of attractive laws, Ward also 
formulated the general structure of both the 
legislative body and the processes of legislation for 
the sociocracy.. Both in his positive theory of the 
structure and function of the legislature and his 
strictures on the prevailing legislative pattern of 
the liberal tradition, Ward approaches closely 
the ideals of anarchism. 

He was impressed by the “. . inane flounderings 
of a large ‘deliberative’ (!) body like the American 
House of Representatives, working at cross pur- 
poses and swayed by a thousand conflicting 
motives.” Truly scientific legislation would “per- 
haps” dispense entirely “...with the often dis- 
graceful, and almost always stupid, deliberations 
of the full House.”®* Such bodies, “. . .miscalled 
deliberative, afford the most ineffective means 
possible of reaching the maximum wisdom of their 
individual members. A radical change should be 
inaugurated in the entire method of legislation.’”’®” 

In the sociocracy this “radical change’’ would be 
achieved. Legislatures would “. . .stand in the 
same relation to the control of man in which 
a polytechnic institute stands to the control of 
nature.’’®* It would be recognized that “. . .the 
legislator is essentially an inventor and a scientific 
discoverer. His duty is to be thoroughly versed 
in the whole theory and practice of social physics.’’®® 
The legislators would be organized as “com- 
mittees of experts” and would meet in secret 
sessions because of the fatal confusion of open 
assemblies. Their investigations would be com- 
parable to that which occurs in the “. . .workshop 
of the inventor. The bulk of the work at all times 
consists in investigation. ...The study of nature, 
and particularly of human nature, with reference 
to ends sought, must constitute their principal 
duties.’’?° 

In the sociocracy, the legislative body will defer 


“Ward, Outlines of Sociology, p. 278. 

*’Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, p. 395. 

*87bid., p. 251. 

Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 309. 
Parenthetically, it should be noted that Ward is here 
demanding that the legislator would be a sociologist. 
To him, sociology was synonymous with social physics 
“The founder of sociology...gave it the name of 
‘Social Physics’...he might as well have called it 
social mechanics... all future studies have tended to 
confirm the justness and appropriateness of this 
classification.”” Ward, Outlines of Sociology, p. 161. 

Ibid. 
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to the executive branch of government. Rather 
than conceiving of the executive phase having as a 
primary function the administration of the results 
of legislation, Ward would have the legislature 
“*.. enact the measures that the administrative 
branch recommends.” In so doing, “.. .it will 
rarely go astray.””1 Examination of contempo- 
rary government convinced Ward that “. . .a very 
large part of the real legislation of a country is 
done by the executive branch.” This phase of 
government is in a much better position “. . .to 
feel the popular pulse. ..”, and its recommenda- 
tions are “‘. . .in a true sense scientific.””* Ward’s 
frequent laudation of the “scientific” work of the 
bureaus of the executive branch is strikingly con- 
gruent with Proundhon’s Academy of Science,” 
and Engel’s statistical bureaus.”4 

Thus the law-making processes in the sociocracy 
would constitute the work of scientists “well- 
versed in social physics.” And by implication, at 
least, any division of function between the legis- 
lative and executive branches of government 
would be irrelevant. Legislatures “. . .will doubt- 
less need to be maintained, and every new law 
should finally be adopted by a vote of such bodies, 
but more and more this will become a merely formal 
way of putting the final sanction of society on 
decisions that have been carefully worked out in 
what may be called the sociological laboratory.’’”® 
The sociologists would have as their function the 
discovery and invention of means of adjusting 
the institutional framework of society to the nature 
of the inherent social forces residing in man. By 
means of attractive laws these social forces which 
are “‘. . .bad only in the sense that fire and lightning 
are bad,’’ will be enabled to “flow freely” with the 
resultant maximization of both freedom and hap- 
piness.”® 

Thus in the sociocracy the only function left to 


Ward, Outlines of Sociology, p. 279. 

% Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 310-311. 
In other of his published works Ward refers to the 
ideal legislature as a “sociological laboratory” in which 
will be conducted a “... series of exhaustive experi- 
ments on the part of true scientific sociologists and socio- 
logical inventors working on the problems of social 
physics from the practical point of view.” Ward, 
Applied Sociology, p. 339; Ward, Dynamic Sociology, 
Vol. II, p. 156. 

7% Laidler, Social-Economic Movements, p. 67. 

™ Chang, Marxian Theory of the State, p. 134. 

% Ward, Applied Sociology, pp. 338-339. 

% Ward, Outlines of Sociology, pp. 272-273. 
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government will be that of “accommodation,” 
of “releasing” the social forces. Prohibitory and 
mandatory legislation will be unnecessary because 
men will have “. . .grown so wise as to be able to 
live in peace in society, as was once possible with- 
out society,” but, “.. .still there would be need, 
not of government, but of organization. Society 
would need agents to transact its common business, 
and this is what I have called the secondary func- 
tion of government. This, too, is all that will one 
day be left of government.”’”? 

Ward’s presentation of the nature and function 
of the legislative and executive phases of a socio- 
cratic society, with the implication of merger of 
function, raises the question of his attitude toward 
the traditional American conception of checks and 
balances. When the problem is examined taking 
into consideration the fact that the sociocracy will 
be a classless society,’* and that prohibitory and 
mandatory legislation will be non-existent, it be- 
comes evident that checks and balances would 
be superfluous in such a government. 

With the elimination of prohibitory and manda- 
tory laws the interpretative and punitive functions 
of the judiciary would be minimized, if not elimi- 
nated. The “merged” legislative and executive 
departments, composed of scientists impartially 
accommodating the social forces, would need no 
check. Thus government would tend to “wither 
away,” as Lenin envisioned, and all that would 
remain would be Josiah Warren’s “. . .council of 
experts whose decisions would have only the weight 
that reasoning and persuasion in support of them 
could give.”’7® 

But what of majority rule, of partisanship? 
Could the members of the “sociological laboratory” 
be counted upon to deliberate impartially? Could 
the members of the sociocratic society be expected 
to act on the basis of the discoveries and inventions 
of the Council of Experts? 

Ward pointed out that all democratic govern- 
ments maintained the “form” of majority rule. 
But he contended that, just as all governments 
must pass through the democratic stage before 
entering the sociocratic, ultimately the idea of 
majority rule will disappear. It is a “shibboleth 
of democratic states”: party government is 
“child’s play,” and is a characteristic of the 
“puerile gaming spirit.” In the sociocracy, a 


7 Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. Il, p. 229. 
78 Ward, Applied Sociology, p. 234. 
7 Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 197. 
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majority will not act for society but “. . society 
will act for itself.” “A slight awakening of the 
social consciousness,” will enable society to see 
“. that upon nearly all important questions all 
parties and all citizens are agreed, and that there 
is no need of this partisan strain upon the public 
energies,” *° 

When society attains the stage of development 
when it shall “act for itself,” it will be compara- 
ble to a highly organized individual organism. 
Government will become “...the servant of the 
will of its members in the same way that the brain 
is the servant of the individual will.” It will 
become “the national consciousness,” cognizing 
the wishes of the members of the society “. . .in 
much the same way that the feelings of the parts 
of the animal organism are cognized by the ani- 
mal consciousness.” But these “feelings” will 
be reported to the national consciousness “‘. . .only 
in order that some action may be taken for the good 
of those experiencing the feelings reported.” 
The sole defensible function of government “. . .is 
the good of the individuals.”™ The failures of 
contemporary governments will not occur 
*. .when the people become so intelligent that 
they know how to choose as their representatives 
[men] who recognize. . .that their duty is to de- 
vise ways and means for scientifically controlling 
those forces on exactly the same principles that 
an experimenter or an inventor controls the forces 
of physical nature.”®? Every such representative 


8° Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 324-325. 
* Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, pp. 298-299. 
®@ Ward, Applied Sociology, p. 338. 


“. must be a sociologist,” a master “‘...of all 
that is known of the science of society.”** As 
Engels in his panegyric to the stateless society 
which is the culmination of the dialectic of history 
affirmed: “Then for the first time man, in a cer- 
tain sense, is finally marked off from the rest of 
the animal kingdom. . . .Man. . .becomes the real, 
conscious lord of nature, because he has now 
become master of his own social organization. 
The laws of his own social action. . .will then be 
used with full understanding, and so mastered 
by him. Man’s own social organization, hitherto 
confronting him as a necessity imposed by Nature 
and history, now becomes the result of his own 
free action.” *4 

To Ward, the “rules” of such a social organiza- 
tion would represent “. . the form of action that 
the individual most desires, thus rendering the 
operations of society automatic and spontane- 
ous.””®5 And as all “governments” must attain such 
a goal if “they are to persist,” “The paradise he 
[man] lost through his wisdom, he,”’ [will] “regain 
through his wisdom. The simple but primitive 
state will be exchanged for a complex but en- 
lightened state. As he was once truly happy 
in a state of anarchy, so he shall again attain to 
a state of anarchy.’ 


8 Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, p. 37. 

% Quoted in Chang, Marxian Theory of the State, 
pp. 134-135. 

% Ward, Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. VI, p. 173. 

% Ward, Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I, p. 235. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


The editors of Science and Society announce the beginning of its tenth year of publication 
with the Winter issue which features an article by the noted French physicist and Copley Prize 
winner, Dr. Paul Langevin, on “The Era of Atomic Energy,” in which is traced the history of 
the scientific research that led to the discovery of ways to release and contro] atomic energy. 

Other features of the issue include ‘Co-operative Economy in Yenan” by Yung Ying Hsu, 
which is based entirely on Chinese documents; a discussion of the race prejudices and mores of 
Los Angeles by Carey McWilliams entitled “Los Angeles Archipelago”; an article by Judson 
T. Stone, “Theory and Practice of Psychoanalysis,’ on the points of difference between the 
progressive psychiatrists and the Freudians; and “Class Analysis of a Literary Controversy: 
Wit and Sense in the Seventeenth Century” by Robert M. Krapp. 

Science and Society is published quarterly from 30 East 20th Street, New York City, by a 
board of editors composed of Bernhard J. Stern of Columbia University; Samuel Bernstein, 
historian; Edwin Berry Burgum of New York University; Lewis Feuer, sociologist; V. J. 
McGill of Hunter College; Margaret Schlauch of New York University; and D. J. Struik of 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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REGIONALISM AND THE NEW POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE U.S. A. AND U.N. O. 


ELIZABETH GREEN anp CRAIGHILL HANDY 
Oakton, Virginia 


FOREWORD 


N THE war years preceding the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference on world organization, one 
of the major cleavages occurring amongst 

those who unanimously recognized the,imperative 
need of such organization, concerned the role of 
regionalism in the postwar world. Advocates of 
the continuing importance of already-functioning 
regional arrangements such as the inter-American 
system, or of the value of naturally emergent or 
re-emergent regional blocs elsewhere, sought a 
recognized place for the principle of world regional- 
ism as at least useful in the preparatory phases of 
international organization. Those who placed 
chief reliance upon the principles of centraliza- 
tion in world authority feared the regional ap- 
proach as potentially weakening that ultimate 
authority, or even interfering with its initial 
creation. The verbal battle was waged along an 
extensive time-front in a long series of books, 
articles, lectures and forum discussions which 
culminated in loud detonations in the public 
press during the course of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conversations. Today, however, opponents to 
the contrary notwithstanding, “regionalism” is 
essentially a part of the United Nations Charter 
drawn up and signed at the San Francisco Con- 
ference in June, 1945. Covering this point 
Secretary of State Stettinius in a report broad- 
cast to the Nation on May 28, 1945 said: 


The relationship to the World Organization of 
regional security arrangements ...has been clarified 
by another provision. The United States shared in the 
desire of the other American republics to maintain the 
inter-American system within the framework of the 
World Organization. We also agreed that the World 
Organization must be supreme in matters of enforce- 
ment. World peace is indivisible. The world organiza- 
tion must therefore have the right and the power to 
prevent or suppress aggression anywhere and at any 
time. This conviction was embodied in the proposal 
put forward. At the same time, that proposal 
strengthens the rdle of regional organizations in peaceful 
settlement of disputes. It re-emphasizes the inherent 
right of self-defense and extends that right to a group 
of nations whenever an armed attack against one of 


them can rightfully be regarded as an attack against 
all of them until the World Organization has taken 
effective action to restore peace. The inter-American 
system is thus brought within the larger framework of 
the World Organization.! 


And, one may add, subsequent regional arrange- 
ments to be envisaged as natural outgrowths of 
common geographical or historical or cultural 
interest—in Southeast Asia, for example—will 
equally find their place within that framework. 
(It is interesting here to note that Britain’s 
Pacific Dominions and the Soviet Union variously. 
supported the proposal and, ‘according to Mr. 
Stettinius, offered suggestions “which strengthened 
and clarified its meaning.”) Regionalism, there- 
fore, on a global scale, is no longer a subject for 
conjecture or controversy. In fact this stone, 
once rejected by many, may become the corner- 
stone of the edifice. Its existence required its 
acceptance. Its acceptance predestines its con- 
tinuance. New regional arrangements are bound 
to arise. 

Now, scientific continental regionalism involves 
a variety of factors—geographic, ethnic and 
historic, economic and political. Likewise, true 
international and global regions exist by reason 
of factors of the same order. The union of Pan- 
American republics and the Union of South 
Africa have arisen primarily by reason of geo- 
graphic isolation and community of interest, 
although historic and economic considerations 
have their place. In the case of Anglo-Saxon 
North America (Canada—U. S. A.) as a “region,” 
while geographic contiguity is of prime impor- 
tance, it is really ethnic (racial and cultural) and 
historic aspects of our past and present that are 
the dominant determinants. The same is true 
of Greater China as a “region” in Asia. Other 
natural “‘regions”’ of the globe, such as the ancient 
Mediterranean periphery or the modern U.S. S. R., 
arose primarily by reason of economic deter- 
minants. Our own school of regional planning 
led by Howard W. Odum, and our geographic 
regionalists like J. Russell Smith and M. Ogden 
Phillips, undoubtedly see the world regional 
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perspective from the socio-economic angle, meas- 
uring world regionalism in terms of a continental 
regionalism based primarily on considerations of 
sociology, economics, and geography. All three 
of the above, namely geographic, economic, and 
what we here term ethno-historic, are natural 
factors. Altogether they combine as elements 
in true regionalism upon which political forms 
should rest. On the other hand, strictly political 
segmentation of territory which neglects these 
natural factors, is artificial and cannot be a 
permanent basis for planning. 

It is out of this artificial segmentation that 
the dangers implicit in “regionalism” within the 
world organizational frame arise. These dangers 
are not mere figments of alarmed imaginations. 
They are very real: (1) danger of weakened 
United Nations authority leading to actual 
impotence in crisis if its decisive functions should 
come to be parcelled out amongst regional con- 
stituent groups; (2) increased, rather than de- 
creased, danger of aggressive wars if the interests 
of regional blocs functioning as super-states 
become paramount in a world of clashing political 
or economic ideologies; (3) a broadening of the 
base for imperialistic exploitation if the geopolit- 
ical concept of power-and-resource regions takes 
precedence over the humanistic concept of the 
similarity of cultural and security interests on a 
regional scale. 

These dangers, set forth with sincere con- 
viction by various World Organization pro- 
ponents in the past, are not to be lightly dismissed 
even now that the United Nations Charter is an 
accomplished fact. In truth, the only guarantee 
against the eventual emergence of any one of 
them as an actual and potent threat to peace lies 
in the maturing and implementation of the new 
humanitarian political philosophy of the U. S. A. 
which, followed in large part by the British 
Dominions, China, and Russia, is emerging to 
meet the new challenges of our times. 


THE AMERICAN NEO-POLITIC 


This new well-articulated philosophy in world- 
wide foreign and international relations, which 
has been evolving in America since Colonial 
times, is at last being precipitated as a natural 
set of principles through the catalysis induced 
by the acute problems which World War II has 
flung into the political melting pot. A definition 
of these principles can best be formulated out of 


the pronouncements of our leaders in the forma- 
tion of American policy and attitude in World 
War II and in former crises. The terms of 
definition of this American Neo-politic are here 
taken from the public utterances of our statesmen, 
quoted below in the body of this article. The 
definition is, then, not theoretical: it is a precise 
description of principles actually put into practice 
or laid down as expressing the American ethic 
of foreign relationships. 

This new philosophy, expressing in world 
affairs principles of social behavior long accepted 
as essential to friendly, honest, and fair dealings 
between persons, is unquestionably destined 
ultimately to prevail in the world scene, for two 
reasons: first because it is, as politics, scientifi- 
cally and ethically sound; second, because it 
exemplifies American democratic principles, senti- 
ment and practical thinking, and consequently 
has back of it the full force of America’s new 
leadership in the international realm. We here 
name it Neo-politic, in order to contrast it with 
its opposite, Geopolitik, which has of late years 
aimed at ascendency in the world field. Giving 
it a name is, however, unimportant save as a 
convenience; for this is a living spiritual philosophy 
of a free and vital people, whose pragmatic practice 
will always elude and confuse that type of academic 
mind that requires fixed verbal patter (“ter- 
minology”) and mechanical patterns (“blue- 
prints” and “syllabi’’). Geopolitik® was the 
fabrication of such minds. 


*Geopolitics is obviously the antithesis of what we 
term the Neo-politic. In contrasting the two it is not 
necessary to summarize the doctrines, principles, back- 
ground, ramifications and réle of Geopolitik. (For a 
masterly concise summary see Russel H. Fifield, ““Geo- 
politics at Munich” in the U. S. Department of State 
Bulletin, June 24, 1945, pp. 1152-62.) 

It is enlightening to observe how, by the simple 
process of substituting antithetical statements, item 
by item, for the clauses defining the Neo-politic of the 
U.S.A. and U.N.O. in the body ot this article, a defini- 
tion of Geopolitik in action emerges, which precisely 
fits the international behavior of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan in World War II. Thus: The superstate, 
superior in power, despising others, in enmity and 
predaciousness, arrogant, ruthless and intolerant: 
divides to conquer, respecting neither justice, rights 
nor obligations, seeking to bring about disruption of 
others as enemies to enslave, isolate and absorb, or 
to annihilate by substituting for their reciprocal re- 
lations as independent and interdependent peoples 











REGIONALISM AND THE NEW POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


DEFINITION OF NEO-POLITIC 


The following composite statement of a matured 
American ethic as it has evolved out of experience, 
practice, and the ideal of world relationship, may 
be regarded as definitive of the Neo-politic. 


All peoples and governments everywhere, 

In complete equality, 

In trust and faith in humanity, 

In mutual acquaintanceship and understanding and a 
spirit of tolerance and good will and honest 
friendship, 

Irrespective of race, creed, nationality, or heritage:— 

Recognize all humanity as one world 

In which justice and respect for rights of others and 
obligations to others prevail; 

Are unified in planning for total security in peace, 

As good neighbors, severally independent yet mutually 
admitting universal interdependence, 

Reciprocally complementing and supplementing each 
other in all ways practical and spiritual; 

Are determined to use political and economic machinery 
and military power only in the common interests of 
all peoples and for the security of their peace and 
normal intercourse; 

And assume and accept responsibility to sustain and 
promote all rightful aspirations and the welfare 
of individuals everywhere, of the masses, and of 
weak, backward or handicapped peoples and 
minorities, as well as nations large and srnall. 


SOURCES OF THE DEFINITION 


To find amplification of these briefly phrased 
ideals we need look no further than, figuratively 
and perhaps even literally, yesterday’s headlines, 
to find reports of principles worded and acted upon 
in pursuance of American policy abroad. “In an 
effort to concert our policies with our Allies we 
have tried to show a spirit of conciliation” said 
Secretary of State Byrnes on October 6, 1945, 
when returning from the first Council of Foreign 
Ministers at London. And “lasting peace de- 
pends not only upon friendship between govern- 
ments but upon friendship between peoples”; it 
“must be based upon mutual understanding and 
mutual respect. It cannot be secured by pro- 





the dominance of the super-state; utilizing all political 
and economic machinery and military power wholly 
in the interests of the creation and perpetuation of 
the super-state’s power-monopoly, by suppressing 
individualism, enslaving the masses, exploiting or 
destroying the weak and backward, blotting out minor- 
ities and nations large and small not willing to be pawns 
of the super-Power. 
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cedural maneuverings which obscure from the 
people the real and vital issues upon which their 
peace depends.” (Italics ours, here and through- 
out.) 

Before this, in June of the same year, under 
United States leadership, the representatives of 50 
countries at San Francisco set their signatures 
upon a document known as The Charter of the 
United Nations, which in its preamble affirmed 
“faith in fundamental human righis, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small’; “respect for treaties and. . .international 
law,” “life in larger freedom,” “tolerance,” and 
“the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples’; which pledged “that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest,”’ and 
which set forth the resolve “to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims.” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt had earlier said, in 
an address at Monterey, Mexico, in April, 1943, 
“We have all of us recognized the principle of 
independence. It is time that we recognize also 
the privilege of interdependence—one upon 
another.” And in his inaugural address of 1933: 
“In the field of world policy I would dedicate 
this Nation to the policy of the good neighbor—the 
neighbor who resolutely respects himself and, 
because he does so, respects the rights of others—the 
neighbor who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world 
of neighbors.” 

Probably this Good Neighbor policy, upon 
which President Roosevelt laid special stress in 
his dealings with Latin America, had its birth in 
the long tradition of Canadian-American friend- 
ship, an historic example of good neighborliness 
across an undefended boundary line which long 
antedated the specific Reciprocity Agreement 
entered into in 1936 (whose genesis Bemis in his 
work “A Diplomatic History of the United 
States,” p. 802, considers “‘one of the most in- 
spiring examples of intellectual and moral coopera- 
tion in the history of American diplomacy’’). 
Even more explicitly, the record of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, established in 1909 
between Canada and the U. S. A., provides an 
admirable example of the intent and practicability 
of “good neighborliness” on both sides of this 
common frontier. Nor has the American ideal 
and practice of reciprocity been narrowly confined 
either to Canadian-American relations or to inter- 
hemispheric relations in general, as the peace-time 
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policy of Reciprocal Trade Treaties for which 
Secretary of State Hull labored, and the war-time 
Lend-Lease Agreements, bear witness. 

The recognition of international interdepend- 
ence, politically, economically, culturally—im- 
plicit in the very attempt of the victor nations to 
bind the war-torn world together in a United 
Nations Organization—has found eloquent ex- 
pression from more than one national leader, 
official and unofficial, of late. Henry A. Wallace, 
then Vice-President, writing of “Our Job in the 
Pacific’ in the spring of 1944, made specific 
application of this principle to Asia by saying: 
“China and Russia complement and supplement 
each other on the continent of Asia, and the two 
complement and supplement America’s position 
in the Pacific,” and hence it is vital to each of 
the three “that there be peaceful and friendly 
relations” between each pair of neighbors. In 
fact, he demonstrates, “almost every aspect of 
our job in the Pacific...demands international 
cooperation. There is no way of balancing China 
against Russia, or Japan against either of them, 
which will not lead to another war.” And “there 
is no way to protect the small and weak countries 
in Asia from aggression by the larger powers 
without an international plan backed by inter- 
national force.” 

These ‘“‘small and weak nations” were equally 
the concern of Wendell L. Willkie, who believed 
that “this war must mean an end to the empire 
of nations over other nations’, and “‘it is the 
world’s job to find some system for helping colonial 
peoples...to become free and independent 
nations.” He saw in America’s “reservoir of 
good will around the world” (existent because 
the peoples of the earth “know that we have no 
sinister designs upon them’’) “the biggest political 
fact of our time”, and equally a “sacred respon- 
sibility”. We must use it, he said, “to unify the 
peoples of the earth in the human quest for 
freedom and justice” and “to create a world in 
which all men everywhere can be free.’”* 

All of these pronouncements of principles and 
hopes are acutely reminiscent of, and indeed have 
been the natural heirs to, the policies enunciated 
by President Woodrow Wilson in an earlier era 
when the world of power politics was not ready to 
receive and implement them. The Fourteen 
Points of 1918—“Open covenants of peace, openly 


* One World (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1943), 
pp. 63, 64, 71, 72. 


arrived at, after which there shall be no private 
international understanding of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in 
the public view”; “‘. . .am equality of trade condi- 
tions among all the nations consenting to the 
peace...”; “...the principle that in determining 
all such questions of sovereignty the interests of 
the populations concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the governments 
whose title is to be determined;” give Russia “an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for 
the independent determination of her own political 
development”; all weak and divided nations must 
be “accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous 
development’’; and the famous Fourteenth, stipu- 
lating a League covenant “for the purpose of 
affording mutual guarantees of political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity to great and smal 
states alike.” y 

Woodrow Wilson, statesman and idealist, was 
here in turn but the compositor, so to speak, of 
those sentiments and vaguer tendencies which 
had been slowly waxing as our nation grew in 
stature and international experience out of its 
separatist beginnings and early preoccupation 
with the enormous problems of internal growth 
and unity. Revolutionary as the Wilsonian 
“Points” seemed in the diplomatic usage and 
phraseology of their day, they embodied an 
extension of principles long implicit or explicit in 
the American tradition. Stated negatively—no 
empire—no coercion—no “fooling the people”’— 
no discrimination—“fair competition and no 
favors”’—these constitute a tradition which has 
become equally the accepted procedure of all the 
Anglo-Saxon Commonwealths in the New World, 
as exemplified by the policies and utterances of 
Smuts of South Africa, Nash of New Zealand, 
Curtin of Australia, King of Canada, in and 
throughout this war and the preludes to peace. 


THE PARALLEL NEO-POLITIC OF CHINA AND RUSSIA 


When we say above that this American Neo- 
politic is destined to prevail in the world scene, it 
is because we believe that its opposite, Geopolitik, 
has by the world havoc wrought since World 
War I convinced the long free (and lately liberated) 
peoples of the world that only through such 
enlightened policy and practice can mankind 
survive; and because rising democratic nations 
other than ourselves have paralleled our own 
development in the field of international purposes 
and plans. 











REGIONALISM AND THE NEW POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Here we speak particularly of our two Allies, 
China and Russia, those Powers most lately 
come into the democratic orbit. In his Victory 
Message to the Nation and the World, broadcast 
on August 15, 1945, President Chiang Kai-shek 
of the Republic of China stated explicitly the 
neo-political doctrine that “Permanent world 
peace can be established only upon the basis of 
democratic freedom and equality and the brotherly 
cooperation of all nations and races.’ This was 
not a “Victory slogan’ only. One may find this 
doctrine stressed throughout the Generalissimo’s 
public utterances to his people during the long 
years of China’s resistance to Japan.* In 1942 he 
said in a broadcast to America: “Unless real 
world cooperation replaces both isolationism and 
imperialism of whatever form in the new imier- 
dependent world of free nations, there will be no 
lasting security for you or for us.” Speaking as 
the heir to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary leader- 
ship, he says: “Dr. Sun’s vision transcends the 
problem of China, and seeks equality for all 
peoples, East and West alike....The idea of 
universal brotherhood is innate in the catholic 
nature of Chinese thought... .Having herself 
been a victim of exploitation, China has infinite 
sympathy for the submerged nations of Asia, 
and toward them China feels she has only 
responsibilities—not rights.” 

This very ancient philosophic concept of 
universal brotherhood, which Chiang refers to 
as “the dominant concept of Dr. Sun Yat-sen,” 
is made clear in a passage to be found in the 
collected lectures of Dr. Sun, “San Min Chu I, 
The Three Principles of the People”:® “A com- 
mon phrase in ancient China was ‘Rescue the 
weak, lift up the fallen’...If we want China to 
rise to power, we must not only restore our national 
standing, but we must also assume a great respon- 
sibility toward the world. ..unify the world upon 
the foundation of our ancient morality and love 
of peace and bring about a universal rule of equality 
and fraternity. This is the great responsibility 
which devolves upon our 400,000,000.” Note, it 
is “We 400,000,000”—not “we few hundred 
intellectual leaders”. ‘We, the People”—ulti- 


‘Translated in Resistance and Reconstruction (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943); Before Final Victory 
(Rockefeller Plaza, New York: Chinese New Service 
1945). 

5L. T. Chen, Editor, Frank W. Price, translator 
(Shanghai, China, 1927), pp. 145-46. , 
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mate repository of responsibility and of power in 
what we have here termed the Neo-politic, the 
American Way in world politics of the future— 
basic also to the concept of the New China founded 
by Sun Yat-sen in the early years of this century. 
In 1924, in a lecture on the second of the “Three 
Principles of the People,”* Dr. Sun said: “So the 
Revolutionary Party of China, in its inception, 
took liberty and equality as aims in its struggle 
but made Democracy—the Sovereignty of the 
People—its principle and watchword. . . .The bless- 
ings of freedom and liberty...are embraced in 
our principle of the People’s Sovereignty.” 
Antedating the start of Dr. Sun’s revolutionary 
career by a quarter of a century, a reciprocity of 
Chinese and American idealism had taken form 
and found startlingly modern expression in the 
appointment by the Chinese Court of the American 
Minister, Anson Burlingame, as head of a Chinese 
Embassy to the Western Powers. “Anson Burlin- 
game,” stated the Imperial credentials, “. . .who 
is thoroughly conversant with Chinese and foreign 
relations, and in whom. . .we have full confidence 
as our representative and the exponent of our 
ideas.” And Burlingame, speaking on behalf of 
his Chinese colleagues when the Embassy reached 
Washington, in 1868, defined the essence of reci- 
procity when he said: “We seek for China that 
equality without which nations and men are 
degraded. We seek not only the good of China, 
but we seek your good and the good of all mankind. 
We do this in no sentimental sense. We would be 
practical as the toiling millions whom we repre- 
sent. We invite you to a broader trade. ..to a 
better appreciation of...that people...and we 
shall ask for them, from you, modern science. . . 
and the holy doctrines of our Christian faith. ... 
It is for the West to say whether it is for a fair 
and open policy, or for one founded on prejudice 
and on that assumption of superiority which is 
justified neither by physical ability nor by moral 
elevation.”” “Equal dealing’; “the common 
good”; “practical reciprocity”; “fair and open 
policy”; here we find them all as the basis of the 
China-America relationship of a century ago. 
And little more than a year ago, at Teheran 
and Cairo, respectively, our great war statesman 
Franklin D. Roosevelt joined with Churchill and 


® Ibid., pp. 237-38. 

7Frederick Wells Williams, Anson Burlingame 
and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign Powers (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1912), pp. 99, 100, 131-32. 
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Stalin and again with Churchill and Chiang in 
echoing Sun Yat-sen’s basic promise of the turn 
of the century. At Teheran it was declared: 
“We recognize fully the supreme responsibility 
resting upon us and all the nations to make a 
peace which will command good will from the 
overwhelming masses of the peoples of the 
world....” AtCairo: “The three great Allies. . . 
covet no gain for themselves and have no thought 
of territorial expansion.” In his report to the 
Nation after Cairo, Chiang said: “I can tell you 
that the deepest impressions I have of President 
Roosevelt are of his unflinching faith, his firm 
determination to emancipate all the world’s op- 
pressed peoples and his sincere desire to help China 
become a truly free and independent nation. 
His basic policy is...genuine equality among 
aie, or" 

Before Teheran Stalin had included in his 
statement of war aims made public on the occasion 
of the 25th Anniversary (1942) of the “October 
Revolution,” the following: “Abolition of racial 
exclusiveness, equality of nations and integrity of 
their territories, liberation of enslaved nations and 
restoration of their sovereign rights, the right of 
every nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes, 
economic aid to nations that have suffered and 
assistance to them in attaining their material 
welfare, restoration of democratic liberties. . .”® 
Much earlier, in 1923, this same Josef Stalin, who 
“had known in his own person the sorrow of 
oppressed peoples,” had, in an address before the 
XIIth Congress of the Communist party, set the 
mold for Russian Soviet principles and policies 
with respect to equality of races and autonomy of 
small nations within the Soviet frame. Speaking 
of “fraternal relations” of racial groups and 
“collaboration between the peoples’ within the 
Union, he made clear the “international signifi- 
cance” of the policy to be adopted on this nation- 
alities issue; and it was the impressiveness of his 
case for “fraternity” and “collaboration” which 
determined a notably enlightened Russian policy 
of emancipation and autonomy for her Asiatic 
minorities.!° 
GEOPOLITICAL POWER POLITICS, AMERICAN VERSION 


Nicholas J. Spykman’s The Geography of the 
Peace represents an outgrowth and extension of 


8 Before Final Victory, p. 49. 

® Wendell L. Willkie, One World, p. 68. 

1° Hewlett Johnson, The Soviet Power (New York: 
International Publishers, 1941), p. 249. 

1 New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1944. 


the strictly geographical aspect of the geopolitical 
viewpoint, though divorced from the mysticism 
of Haushofer’s “organic state,” and from the 
fantasy of pan-Germanic destiny, and all the 
political immorality associated with these in the 
Nagi Third Reich. Spykman carries on geo- 
graphically where British geographer Mackinder 
leaves off. Haushofer also carried on where 
Mackinder left off, and the result was the philos- 
ophy and practice of super-power-politics called 
Geopolitik. The primacy of geographic, political, 
and military strategy in Spykman’s world picture 
is definitely in conflict with the motivation of 
the Neo-politics of the United States and the 
United Nations in which the fundamental empha- 
sis is upon human factors. Unquestionably, 
Spykman’s conceptions and maps of global strat- 
egy, rather than the new humanitarian principles 
of our times and the pronouncements and plans of 
the United Nations Charter, are today dominating 
the thinking of most military strategists, particu- 
larly here and in the USSR, as Mackinder’s 
strictly geographic conceptions prevailed in the 
thinking and planning of German military strate- 
gists preceding World War II. We Americans 
should know about Mackinder’s teaching which 
pictures Soviet Eurasia as occupying the “Heart- 
land” of the world. We should understand 
accurately Haushofer’s Geopolitik and all its 
philosophic implications. Finally, not just our 
academic political geographers and our military 
strategists, but “We the People’ must know 
thoroughly the theory of Spykman’s geography of 
the peace, lest our present leaders, civil and 
military, commit us to policies closgly akin to 
geopolitical power strategy in the name of pre- 
paredness and the maintenance of peace. Inter- 
nationally we must be true to our heritage. We 
cannot be faithful to the Sovereignty of the 
People, while plotting our course in world leader- 
ship by the logistics of Power. 


CONCLUSION 

As Geopolitics and the new political philosophy 
here termed Neo-politic are antithetical, so the 
practices of power politics are incompatible with 
true regionalism in the new internationalism 
defined by the U. N. O. Charter. The principle 
of true regionalism implies, and requires for its 
realization, local autonomy, independence, in- 
ternal development and utilization of regional re- 
sources plus inter-regional reciprocity or inter- 
dependence. Such genuine regionalism is, by 
natural processes, certainly destined to emerge 
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more fully until in the course of time it becomes 
universal. Perhaps the universal adoption of 
the new psychologically and sociologically sound 
political principles defined above, which the 
democratic peoples are enunciating and striving 
to implement, may have to await a general accept- 
ance of true regionalism as the primary basis for 
scientific world planning—in a word, as the 
cornerstone and not merely the unwanted step- 
child of the U. N. O. Deference to abstract 
ethics in internationalism is pretty hard for 
Europeans, schooled in the old order, to accept. 
But the steady whittling down of predatory 
nationalistic policies and the gradual surrender of 
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old imperial prerogatives out of deference to 
regional interests, may do much to heal local 
cleavages and resolve antipathies and frictions, 
such as are arising today as rights and aspirations 
of nations and peoples great and small surge 
forward over the old dykes of Empire and the new 
barriers being set up in haste by modern power- 
politicians. “Regional arrangements, like the 
inter-American system,” said Secretary of State 
Byrnes in a public address on October 31, 1945, 
“which respect the rights and interests of other 
states and fit into the world system, can become 
strong pillars in the structure of world peace.” 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY* 


LEWIS C. COPELAND anv W. K. McPHERSON 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


INTRODUCTION 


HE extent and nature of industrialization 

in the South has been an important subject 

for public discussion for more than a 
century. Henry Grady was one of the first 
southern statesmen to put the problem clearly 
before the public. Since that time the economic 
problems of the South have been widely discussed, 
especially so since the first World War. As time 
passes more and more people are recognizing the 
true elements of this phase of the social problem 
and are earnestly trying to do something about it. 
Yet, as late as 1938, the South was referred to as 
America’s No. 1 economic problem.' Recently, 
however, southern leaders have sounded a more 
optimistic note and have called attention to the 
South as a region of economic opportunity.” 
Public discussion of this sort invariably results in 
action—sometimes slowly and sometimes rapidly, 
depending partly upon the clarity with which 
the issues are presented to the people. Interest 


*This paper is part of a larger study of economic 
trends in the Tennessee Valley. 

1 Report on Economic Conditions of the South, pre- 
pared for the President by the National Emergency 
Council. 

2See David E. Lilienthal, TVA—Democracy On 
the March (New York, 1944); and Ellis Arnall, “The 
Unknown South: Our Last Frontier,” New York 
Times, July 15, 1945. 


in this particular issue, the industrialization of the 
South, has already brought about some changes 
that can be measured. 

The purpose of this discussion is to measure 
the rate at which industry has been developing 
in a particular subregion of the Southeast. The 
industrial trends in the subregion will be analyzed 
and compared with the trends in seven south- 
eastern states and in the nation. The counties 
that lie within the watershed of the Tennessee 
River have been chosen as the subregion. This 
particular subregion was chosen for several reasons, 
The first and most important reason was that the 
principal streams draining the watershed have 
been recently brought under control in a manner 
that makes power and navigation available 
simultaneously with a reasonable control over 
destructive floods. Second, the choice is justified 
because problems inherent in the development of 
a watershed are often more uniform and closely 
interrelated than are problems in areas defined on 
more arbitrary bases. Finally, the area is pre- 
dominantly rural, with half of the people living 
on the land. The land has been badly eroding, 
and at present it is greatly in need of mineral 
plant nutrients. This condition has contributed 
substantially to the relatively low average income 
of the people, particularly the farmers. 

The seven southeastern States for which com- 
parative data are given are Virginia, North Caro- 
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lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. Parts of each of these States 
lie within the Tennessee Valley. Collectively 
they are typical of the “Old South” or the “Cotton 
South.” In many respects this group of states 
forms a more homogeneous economic unit than 
the group of States usually referred to as “the 
South.” 

The Tennessee Valley includes all or part of 
122 counties located in seven southeastern States. 
The counties have a total area of some 56,000 
square miles (approximately the area of Illinois) 
and were inhabited by some 3,225,000 people in 
1940. Thus the average population density was 
63 persons per square mile, almost 50 percent 
greater than the density of 44 persons per square 
mile in the United States. There is a great 
variation in the density of the Valley population, 
however. In the more rugged and less fertile 
mountainous areas the density was as low as 20 
people per square mile. One-fourth of the people 
lived in urban places of 2,500 or over, and the 
remaining rural three-fourths were in villages, 
the open country, or on farms. Approximately 
one-half of all the people lived on farms, while 
one out of eleven lived in the three metropolitan 
centers of Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Asheville. 

The population of seven Tennessee Valley States 
was over twenty million in 1940, or one-sixth of 
the nation’s total. Less than one-third (30.6 
percent) of the population lived in cities and 
almost one-half (46.1 percent) lived on farms, 
Between 1930 and 1940 the total population of 
the seven States increased 9.8 percent, while the 
farm population increased only 2.6 percent. This 
increase occurred in spite of the fact that between 
1935 and 1940 there was a large net migration, 
amounting to about 3 percent of the population 
from six of the States. (There was a net migration 
into Virginia.) During the five years 958,000 
persons left the seven States and only 758,000 
came in, leaving a net loss of 200,000 or 1.0 percent 
of the population in 1935. 

The population of the Valley counties has also 
grown at a comparatively high rate. In. spite 
of a heavy intercounty and interstate migration 
between 1930 and 1940 the total population of 
the Valley increased 11.9 percent as compared to 
an increase of 7.2 percent in the nation as a whole. 
There is also evidence of a comparatively more 
rapid urbanization in the Valley during the decade. 
The urban population increased 15.1 percent, 
almost twice the rate for the United States, while 


the rural population increased 10.9 percent. A 
more significant fact, however, is that the farm 
population increased only 6.1 percent while the 
total nonfarm population increased 18.7 percent. 

These changes were accompanied by -a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of persons employed 
in non-agricultural pursuits and a corresponding 
decline in agricultural employment. In 1940 the 
proportion of the population engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits was 8 percent higher than in 
1930, while the proportion of those employed 
directly in agriculture was 8 percent lower. This 
has stimulated considerable speculation as to 
what has been the trend of industrial activity in 
the area and what effect this has had on the 
regional economy. The data presented in the 
following paragraphs indicate these trends as 
measured by several criteria. 


THE NUMBER AND TYPE OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


Changes in the number and type of industrial 
plants are roughly indicative of the trend of 
industrial activity. In 1939 there were 2,069 
plants reported operating in the Valley. This 
was 721 more than were reported in 1933, an 
increase of 54 percent. Meanwhile, the number 
of plants in the United States as a whole had 
increased only 30 percent over the number re- 
ported in 1933. 

The increase in industrial plants in the Valley 
during the period 1933-39 was due in large part 
to the expansion of established industries in 
chemicals, textiles, light metals, and others. 
Among these were over one hundred new enter- 
prises engaged in manufacturing rayon, hosiery, 
garments, shoes, wood products, phosphorus, and 
other lines. These new plants have partly offset 
the heavy decline in the number of plants between 
1929 and 1933. More than three-fourths of the 
plants located in the Valley in 1939 were classified 
in six of the twenty major types of industry, 
namely in order of importance: food and kindred 
products, 600 plants; lumber and timber products, 
414 plants; printing, 211 plants; textiles, 182 
plants; stone, clay, and glass products, 120 plants; 
and furniture, 107 plants. In addition there were 
99 plants manufacturing apparel and finished 
textile products, 90 manufacturing iron, steel, and 
nonferrous metals, and 79 manufacturing chemical 
and allied products. As the number of plants 
has increased, the products of the factories in 
the region have become more diversified, but more 
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than half of the plants in the Valley still process 
food and lumber products. 


TABLE 1 


NuMBER OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
1929-39 





NUMBER OF PLANTS PERCENT CHANGE 





1929 1933 1939 | 1933-39 | 1929-39 





122 TV 

Counties...| 3,017] 1,348} 2,069] 53.5 |-31.4 
7 TV States. .| 20,957} 11,110] 16,229] 46.1 |—22.6 
United States.|209, 862/141 , 769|184, 230] 30.0 |—12.2 




















Source: Census of Manufactures, 1929, 1933 and 
1939. County totals in this and following tables 
include unpublished census data withheld to avoid 
disclosure of individual concerns. Although the Bu- 
reau of the Census has revised the U. S. totals for 
data on manufactures for years prior to 1939, these 
revised figures could not be used here because com- 
parable data are not available for counties and states. 
The census includes plants reporting production valued 
at $5,000 or more during the year of the census. 


TABLE 2 


WacE EARNERS EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING, 
1929-39 





NUMBER OF WAGE 
EARNERS PERCENT CHANGE 
(IN THOUSANDS) 





1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1933-39 | 1929-39 





122 TV Counties....} 127} 98] 139) 41.8 9.5 
ieee. eae 863} 693} 920! 32.8 6.5 
United States...... 8 ,822/6,056|7 ,887| 30.2 |—10.6 











Source: Census of Manufactures, 1929, 1933, and 
1939. County totals include unpublished census data. 


INCREASE OF EMPLOYMENT 1N MANUFACTURING 


The expansion in the number and variety of 
manufacturing plants was accompanied by an 
increase in the number of factory wage earners, 
but this change was of a considerably greater 
magnitude. The 2,069 plants in the Valley in 
1939 employed 139,074 wage earners, 40,952 more 
than were employed in the 1,348 plants in 1933. 
This represents an increase of 42 percerit during 
the six-year period. In comparison, the wage 
earners in the whole United States increased 30 
percent. Among the geographic divisions, the 
rate of increase of wage earners in the Tennessee 
Valley was equalled only in the Pacific Coast 


states.* Moreover, the number of workers em- 
ployed in Valley manufacturing plants in 1939 was 
10 percent higher than in 1929, whereas in the 
nation as a whole factory employment was still 
11 percent below the 1929 level. 

The proportion of the population of the Valley 
employed in industry also increased. In 1933, 32 
people out of every thousand in the Valley were 
wage earners in factories, but by 1939 this number 
had reached 44 per thousand. In the nation as a 
whole the increase was from 48 to 60 per thousand 
during the same period. However, there is a 
noticeable difference in the trends between 1929 
and 1939. Throughout the country the ratio of 
factory employment declined after 1929, and it 
did not recover until after the outbreak of war. 
By way of contrast in 1939 the Valley had re- 
covered to the 1929 level of 44 per thousand 
while the average for the nation dropped from 72 
in 1929 to 60 per thousand in 1939, 

Although the proportion of the total population 
employed in factories was increasing more rapidly 
both in the Valley and the southeastern States, 
this proportion was still only three-fourths of the 
ratio in the United States as a whole. To employ 
the same proportion of the population in factories 
in the Valley as in the United States as a whole 
would necessitate the establishment of factories 
that would employ over 50,000 additional wage 
earners. While industry has been developing 
rapidly in the Valley, the region is not yet highly 
industrialized. 

There is some evidence that the expansion of 
manufacturing industries in the Tennessee Valley 
has given an outlet for population that in former 
years had to migrate from the Valley to other 
areas or remain on farms in the Valley and con- 
tribute to crowded conditions there. Even while 
continuing to reside on farms, the dependence of 
the labor force upon agricultural work for a living 
is apparently declining. Between 1930 and 1940 
the decline of agricultural employment in the 
Valley was even more pronounced than in the 
nation as a whole. Concurrently with the decline 
in agricultural employment the increase of employ- 
ment in manufacturing took place. The rate 
of increase of industrial employment in the Valley 


°In this and similar comparisons that follow the 
authors recognize that a like number of contiguous 
counties comprising a State or located outside the 
subregion dealt with here may have experienced 
equal or even greater changes as measured by the same 
criteria. 
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was about equal to the rate of decrease of indus- 
trial employment in the United States. However, 
manufacturing industries did not absorb all the 
laborers released from farms. It is estimated that 
three-fourths of the additional number of non- 
agricultural workers were employed in non- 
manufacturing industries. Consequently, the ex- 
pansion in the proportion of workers in the latter 
category was twice the increment of expansion in 
manufacturing industries. This clearly indicates 
a transition to a more balanced regional economy. 

These trends are reflected in the occupational 
distribution of employed persons in the Valley. 
In 1940 only 39 percent of the total employed 
were engaged in agriculture. Practically the same 
proportion, 37 percent, were engaged in trade and 
service occupations, while 19 percent were in 
manufacturing industries. The predominant pro- 
portion of the 180,808 persons employed in various 
capacities in manufacturing were in the textile 
industry. Textile and apparel factories together 
employed 40 percent of the total. Logging, 
sawmills, and planing mills employed 13 percent. 
Food and kindred products, the industry with 600 
plants in the Valley, accounted for only 6 percent 
of the persons occupied in manufacturing. The 
light industries, such as, furniture, paper, printing, 
and leather employed 12 percent, while the heavy 
industries including minerals, chemicals, metals, 
and machinery employed 27 percent of all those 
engaged in manufacturing. 


INCOME FROM INDUSTRIAL PAYROLLS 


Income from factory payrolls increased even 
more rapidly than did total income in the Valley. 
While income payments from all sources were 
rising 44 percent in the 122 counties, wages paid 
to laborers working in manufacturing plants 
increased 57 percent (after allowances are made 
for changes in the value of the dollar). Wage 
workers in factories in 1933 were paid $61 million. 
During the six years from 1933-39, the amount of 
factory wage payrolls increased almost $51 
million, to a total of $112 million in the latter 
year. The rate of increase in the Valley was 
considerably above the rate of 47 percent for the 
United States as a whole. Among the several 
geographic divisions of the country only the highly 
industrialized East North Central States and the 
Pacific States progressed more rapidly in this 
respect than did the Valley. 

As a result of this sharp increase in factory pay- 


rolls, an increasingly larger proportion of the 
region’s income was being derived from factory 
wages. In 1933 one out of each eight dollars of 
the Valley’s income was estimated to be payment 
for factory labor. In 1939 one of every seven 
dollars came from this source. Between 1933-39 
the estimated rate of increase of income from 
manufacturing industries was 60 percent greater 
than the increase from trade and service industries. 
The comparatively rapid rise in industrial wages 
contributed to the recovery of the region from 
the depression. In 1939 while real wages paid in 
manufacturing in the Valley were at a level 27 


TABLE 3 
Waces Pam Factory WaGcE Earners, 1929-39 





AMOUNT IN MILLIONS i. 





1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1933-39 | 1929-39 





122 TV Counties...| $108} $61) $112] 56.8 | 27.0 
737; 419) 714) 44.6 | 18.8 


United States..... 11,607|5,262/9,090) 46.5 | —4.0 

















Source: Census of Manufactures, 1929, 1933, and 
1939. County totals include unpublished census data. 
In this and following tables (except retail trade) 
before rates of change 1933-39 were calculated the 
reported dollar figures were adjusted for a 15.2 per- 
cent decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar 
due to an increase of wholesale prices. Before cal- 
culating the change 1929-39 the data were adjusted 
for an increase of 22.5 percent in the value of the dollar 
due to a decline of prices. 


percent above 1929, the comparable figure for 
the United States was still 4 percent below 1929. 


TREND OF VALUE OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


The value of the products manufactured is an 
over-all indication of the rate, extent, and type of 
industrialization. It reflects the cost of wages 
and salaries and the value of material, fuel, and 
power entering into production as well as the value 
added to products by fabrication. It is significant, 
therefore, that the total value of the products 
manufactured in the Tennessee Valley counties 
has grown decidedly faster than in the Southeast 
or in the nation as a whole. During the six years 
from 1933 to 1939 while production in the Valley 
was expanding 68 percent, the national increase 
was 54 percent. 

As a result of the relatively more rapid increase 
of iridustrial production, Valley industries in 1939 
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produced a larger proportion of the national output 
than in 1933. Furthermore, the level of produc- 
tion in 1939 was above that of 1929 even after the 
effect of price changes are eliminated. Not only 
had the Valley counties recovered to the pre- 
depression level, but in 1939 they reported a total 
production one-third higher than 1929, while in 
the remainder of the country the volume was still 
below 1929. It was noted above that the number 
of wage earners has been increasing in the Valley. 
However, the value of production has been rising 
more rapidly than the labor force employed in 
Valley factories. The average wage earner in 
1933 produced goods valued at $3,172, but by 1939 
this average had risen to $4,438, an increase of 
$1,266. The national average was $5,178 in 1933 
and $7,208 in 1939. It may be pointed out, too, 
that the value of production is growing more 
rapidly than the population. In 1933 the average 


TABLE 4 
VALUE OF MANUFACTURED Propucts, 1929-39 





AMOUNT IN MILLIONS spur “ae 





1929 1933 1939 | 1933-39 | 1929-39 


122 TV Counties.| $564) $311] $617) 68.0 | 34.0 
7 TV States..... 4,747| 2,754] 4,948) 52.4 | 27.7 
United States . . . 69, 961/31 ,359|56, 843) 53.7 | —0.4 














Source: Census of Manufactures, 1929, 1933, and 
1939. County totals include unpublished census data. 


production per person was $103 but in 1939 this 
had increased to $194. 


INCREASE OF VALUE ADDED TO PRODUCTS BY 
MANUFACTURE 


The value added by manufacture represents the 
value of the finished products less the costs of raw 
materials and the costs of production. The data 
on value added by manufacture constitutes a 
composite measure of the gross margin of income 
for the operation of manufacturing enterprises in a 
given area. Between 1933-39 the value added by 
manufacture increased 60 percent in the Tennessee 
Valley, whereas it increased but 44 percent in the 
United States. This rate of increase was equalled 
only by one geographic division, the highly indus- 
trialized East North Central States. 

By comparing the value added by manufacture 
in 1939 with that of 1929, it is possible to measure 
the changes that took place during the decade 
following the year in which the national income 


reached its all-time high prior to the war. Not 
only had manufacturing industries in the Valley 
recovered from the depression of the early thirties, 
but by 1939 the value added to products by Valley 
factories exceeded the 1929 level by 44 percent, 
while the national average in 1939 remained below 
the 1929 level. 

The trend of the value added by manufacture 
indicates that manufacturing industries are making 
an increasingly larger contribution to the total 
income in the Valley. This is reflected in the 
average value added per wage earner in factories. 
In 1933 each factory worker added an average of 
$1,608 to the materials he fabricated. By 1939 
this average had risen to $2,133, an increase of 
one-third in six years. Another measure of the 
gross margin of manufacturing operations is the 
average returns for wages paid labor. For every 
$100 paid in wages in 1939, Valley manufacturers 








TABLE 5 
VatuE ADDED BY MANUFACTURE, 1929-39 
AMOUNT IN MILLIONS aes 
1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1933-39] 1929-39 





122 TV Counties.| $253) $158} $297) 59.6 | 43.6 
7 TV States..... 2,283) 1,140) 2,037) 51.6 9.3 
United States. . .|31, 783/14, 538/24,683) 44.0 | —4.8 











Source: Census of Manufactures, 1929, 1933, and 
1939. County totals include unpublished data, 


received a return of $264 in value added to prod- 
ucts. After paying the $100 for wages, a gross 
margin of $164 remained from which to pay 
salaries, debts, taxes, replacements, dividends, 
etc. This gross margin was only slightly less than 
the national average of $172 and represented an 
increase over the 1933 average of $160 in the 
Valley. Meanwhile the national average declined 
from $176 in 1933 to $172 in 1939, 


EXPANSION OF THE VOLUME OF TRADE 


Both retail and wholesale trade increased more 
rapidly in the Valley counties between 1933 and 
1939 than in the country as a whole. The volume 
of retail trade in 1933 amounted to $272 million 
and rose to $509 million in 1939. When adjusted 
for changes in retail prices, the increase during 
the six years amounted to 63 percent as compared 
to an increase of 47 percent in the United States. 
Retail sales averaged $160 per capita in the Valley 
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in 1939 as compared to $90 in 1933. This repre- 
sented an increase of 55 percent in the flow of 
goods to consumers. The comparable rise in the 
United States was 41 percent. Among the 
geographic divisions only the Mountain States 
reported a higher gain than the Valley. 

Retail trade in the Valley counties also made a 
relatively more rapid recovery from the depression 
after 1933. Although in the latter year the level 
of trade was below the average for the country 
and the population of the Valley was increasing 
more rapidly than the national population, retail 
sales in the region in 1939 averaged 4 percent above 
the 1929 level, whereas the national average was 
still below 1929. While the average sales in the 


The growth in this field was equal to the expan- 
sion in other fields of commerce and industry. 
During the period 1933-39 when the nation’s 
wholesale business was increasing 46 percent, the 
Valley counties reported an increase of 80 percent. 
This rate was greater than that reported for any 
of the geographic divisions. This expansion was 
not due merely to growth of population; the 
average wholesale trade per capita in the Valley 
rose from $53 to $106. That is to say, the ratio 
between trade and population in the Valley rose 
during the period, whereas in the northern States 
the ratio remained the same and in the Pacific 
States it declined. Neither was the expansion of 
trade in the Valley due to the shift of trade from 























TABLE 6 
Net Retart Sates, 1929-39 
NET SALES PER CAPITA SALES 
i a Amount Percent Change (Adj.) 
1929 1933 1939 1929 1933 1939 1933-39 1929-39 
122 TV Counties.......... $539 $272 $509 $188 $90 $160 54.8 3.7 
Be OO ha ica ss wc ends 4,000 2,100 3,731 219 111 186 46.5 3.7 
United States.............. 48 , 330 25,037 42 ,042 398 199 321 41.0 —1.5 





Source: Census of Business, 1929, 1933 and 1939. Data for 1929 were revised for comparison with 1939. 
Saies data were adjusted for changes in retail prices before rates of change were calculated. Per capita rates are 


based on estimated population July 1 of each year. 


Valley were still only one-half of the average for 
the country in 1939, the relatively greater increase 
of trade in the Valley was tending to smooth out 
the regional difference and give to the Valley a 
greater proportion of the national total. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION 


The predominant proportion of the nation’s 
wholesale distribution is centered in the large 
metropolitan cities. There are no such large 
cities in the Valley, and those in the adjacent 
territory, such as Nashville, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, and Cincinnati, transact a large portion 
of the Valley’s wholesale business. Because of 
this condition and the low income of the area, the 
Tennessee Valley counties reported in 1939 only 
one-fourth of the wholesale business that one 
would expect to find in the Valley population. 
However, this relationship is changing and firms 
in the Valley region have been assuming an 
increasingly important role in the field of whole- 
saling. In 1939 these firms reported a larger 
proportion of the nation’s trade than in 1933. 


TABLE 7 
WHOLESALE TRADE, 1929-39 





PERCENT CHANGE 


NET SALES IN MILLIONS 
(ADJ. 





1929 1933 1939 | 1933-39 | 1929-39 





122 TV Counties.| $345) $161) $342) 79.8 | 21.4 
7 TV States..... 4,811) 2,228) 4,230) 61.0 7.7 
United States. . . }66,983/32,151/55,266| 45.8 1.1 














Source: Census of Business, 1929, 1933 and 1939. 
Totals for counties include estimates for data with- 
held by the census to avoid disclosure of individual 
enterprises. 


other areas, for the whole of the seven Valley 
States reported a rise in business. It should be 
noted, however, that in 1939 the average sales 
per capita were only 25 percent of the national 
average of $419. 


BANK DEPOSITS 


The development of industry and commerce 
has been accompanied by an increase of bank 
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deposits. Data are not available for the six-year 
period from 1933-39. However, some insight 
into the direction and magnitude of change can 
be had from data for the period from June 1935 to 
June 1941. During these six years total deposits 
in Valley banks rose from $214 million to $450 
million, an increase of $236 million. Deposits in 
Valley banks in 1935 averaged $69 per capita. 
Between June 1935 and June 1941 (after taking 
account of changes in dollar values), they rose 82 
percent in the Valley as compared to 52 percent 
in the United States. By 1943 Valley deposits 
averaged $192, which represented an additional 
increase of 54 percent in two years as compared toa 
rise of 26 percent for the nation. However, in 
spite of this differential increase the average in 
the Valley in 1943 amounted to only 29 percent of 


the United States. If the income of the Valley 
had grown at the national rate of increase, the 
aggregate income during the period would have 
been only $4,199 million, or $348 million less. 
In other words, this latter amount represents 
additional income in the Valley due to the higher 
regional rate of growth.® 

A more exact measure of the welfare of the 
people is provided by the average income for each 
person. In the Valley the average was estimated 
to be $148 in 1933. By 1939 per capita income 
rose to an estimated $239, an increase of $91 per 
person in six years. However, this amount does 
not reflect the actual gains in the standard of 
living since the amount of goods and services a 
dollar would buy declined 15 percent during the 
period, due to an 18 percent rise in wholesale 


























TABLE 8 
Tota Banx Deposits, 1935-43 
DEPOSITS IN MILLIONS AVERAGE DEPOSITS PER CAPITA 
Asnount Percent Increase 
June 1935 Dec. 1941 Dec. 1943 Adj.) 

1935 | 1941 1943 1935-41 | 1941-43 

$92 TV. Countless «06-65 66-0 $214 $366 $627 $69 $112 $192 81.9 53.9 
FUROR aks bob wanton 1,877 3,099 5,092 97 151 245 75.0 45.2 
United States............. 44,625 63,513 89,580 351 477 669 52.3 25.7 








Source and notes: Deposits for June 30, 1935: State data from Statistical Abstract of the U. S.: 1936; county 
data compiled from Sales Management, April 10, 1936. State and county data for December 31, 1941, and De- 
cember 31, 1943, compiled from Distribution of Bank Deposits by Counties (U. S. Treasury Department, 1943, 
1944). The rates of change are based on adjusted comparable data, all of which are not shown in table. 


the national average. The nation’s banking 
business, like its wholesale trade, is well concen- 
trated in large metropolitan centers. 


TREND OF INCOME OF VALLEY PEOPLE 


Income payments provide an over-all measure 
of the net effect of recent economic changes in the 
Tennessee Valley. Income payments to individ- 
uals in the Valley increased rapidly between 1933 
and 1939. Payments in 1933 were $448 million 
and rose to $760 million in 1939.4 The aggregate 
payments in the seven years totaled $4,547 
million. The amount of income in the Valley in 
1939 represented an increase of 44 percent over 
1933 in comparison to an increase of 29 percent in 


‘For the intervening years the estimates are (in 
millions): 1934, $551; 1935, $604; 1936, $717; 1937, 
$760; and 1938, $707. 


prices. After correcting the averages for changes 
in the value of the dollar, there was a net gain of 


5A question arises here as to what effect the ex- 
penditures by the TVA have had on income in the 
Valley. During the years 1933-39 TVA expenditures 
amounted to $206 million. This sum was equal to 
4.5 percent of the aggregate income in the Valley during 
the period, but the expenditures were $142 million 
less than the $348 million additional income due to 
the higher regional rate of increase. However, this 
comparison is quite unrealistic, since a large percentage 
of TVA expenditures were for commodities manu- 
factured outside the Valley, which expenditures con- 
tributed to income in other sections of the country. 
A more realistic appraisal of the extent to which 
the expenditures contributed to the welfare of people 
in the Valley can be made from the following data 
on TVA expenditures from 1933 to 1939: 
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$79, or an increase of 37 percent in purchasing 
power over the 1933 income. None of the geo- 
graphic divisions of the country had higher rates 
of growth. 

During this same period, the average income in 
the nation rose 24 percent. In other words, the 
people of the Valley received a larger portion of 
the national income in 1939 than in 1933. This 
increase in average income per person took place 
while the population in the Tennessee Valley 
increased 5 percent, whereas the national increase 
in population was but 4 percent. The changes in 
the Valley may also be measured in terms of the 
recovery to the pre-depression level. By 1939 the 
average income in the Valley was 4 percent above 
the 1929 level, while in the country as a whole the 
average was still 3 percent below 1929. 

In 1933 the per capita income in the Valley was 
40 percent of the national average; by 1939 the 
proportion had increased to 44 percent. These 
figures provide the most conclusive evidence that 
while the average income in the nation has been 
rising, income in the Valley has been rising even 





Total Estimated Amount 
Amount in 122 TV Counties 


Total Salaries and 
Wages (000 omitted). $103,711 $103,711 
Space Rental Payments 


(000 omitted)....... 1,233 1,233 
Purchase of Materials 
(000 omitted)....... 100,907 20,000 





Total for above 
items (000ommited) $205,851 $124,944 


The total oi $125 million estimated expenditures 
of TVA in the Valley was equal to only 2.7 percent 
ot the estimated income during the same period. 
Moreover, increment to Valley income due to the higher 
regional rate of growth amounted to $225 million more 
than this sum. Furthermore, only about one-fifth 
of the $20 million spent for materials accrued to in- 
dividuals as income payments, and only a portion of 
the $1.2 million spent for rent represented net property 
income. Actually, then it may be estimated that the 
expenditures of TVA in the Valley contributed ap- 
proximately $109 million to the wages, salaries, pro- 
prietors’ income, and property income in the Valley. 
This equals 2.4 percent of the total income during the 
period under consideration. The additional income 
due to the higher regional rate of growth was $239 
million over and above this amount. 

The above facts completely ignore the question: 
What direct benefits were realized as a result of the 
expenditures listed? 


more rapidly in spite of a more rapid increase of 
population. At the same time the average income 
in the Valley was still less than half of the national 
average. This indicates clearly the magnitude of 
the economic problem that confronted the people. 
It also indicates the magnitude of the develop- 
mental opportunities that existed in the region not 





TABLE 9 
Estrmatep IncoME PAYMENTS, 1929-39 
ESTIMATED AMOUNT AVERAGE PER 
IN MILLIONS CAPITA 





1929 1933 1939 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 





122 TV 

Counties... .. $805) $448) $760/$281/$148/$239 
7 TV States... .| 6,127} 3,639] 5,797) 337| 193) 292 
United States. . .|82,617/46,273|70, 601) 680) 368) 539 

















PERCENT CHANGE| RATIO OF AVER- 
OF AVERAGE | AGE TO NATIONAL 
(ADJUSTED) AVERAGE 





1933-39 | 1929-39 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 











122 TV Counties.......| 36.9 4.3} 41) 40) 44 
FLY otetee. so... hs. 28.3 6.2} 50} 52) 54 
United States......... 24.1 | —3.0} 100} 100} 100 





Source: Based on estimates for States of income 
payments to individuals prepared by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and published in Survey of Current 
Business, June 1943. Data for the group of counties 
were estimated on the basis of the proportion of the 
retail sales of the seven Tennessee Valley States as 
reported by the Census of Business for the group of 
Valley counties located in each State. Averages are 
based on estimated population as of July 1 of each 
year. ° 


only in industry, but in agriculture, forestry and 
all fields of business enterprise. 


SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL TRENDS IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 


Although income and the degree of industriali- 
zation in the Tennessee Valley have not yet reached 
the national average, during the period 1933-39 the 
region made progress in that direction. New 
industrial plants were located in the Valley and 
Valley industries employed a larger proportion of 
the nation’s factory workers. Industrial enter- 
prises were becoming relatively more profitable, 
and the gains from processing and fabrication were 
increasing faster in the Valley than in the country 
as a whole. The higher rate of regional growth 
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TABLE 10 


CoMPARATIVE Economic STATUS OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY, 1939 





AVERAGE PER PER 
CAPITA RATES CENT 
OF NA- 
TIONAL 
United — AVER- 
States Valley AGE 











Value of Manufactured Prod- 














Wiitscivals elias isn $434 | $194 | 45 
ge ee ee 321 | 160; SO 
Wholesale Trade.............. 419; 106| 25 
Bank Deposits (1941)......... 477 | 112 | 24 
Cash Farm Income per Capita 

Farm Population........... 258 94 | 36 
Total Income Payments....... 539 | 239 | 44 

LEGEND 
UNITED STATES 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 


NO. OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


30 
54 
NO. OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 
30 


42 


WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
WMMCiiAadMCMéthtto sd 
3? 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
54 
68 


VALUE ADDED BY MANUFACTURES 
44 


1 1 i J 
° 20 40 60 60 





farm yielded only $94 in cash income from crops 
and livestock for each person on farms. Even 
though this was 49 percent above the 1933 average, 
it was still only about one-third of the national 
average. The value of the products manufactured 
averaged somewhat higher, but it was less than 
one-half the national average. While income 
payments had increased more rapidly than popu- 
lation and in 1939 Valley people received a larger 
share of the nation’s income, the average in the 
region was still only 44 percent of the national 
average of $539. 

When the economic changes are appraised as a 
whole it becomes evident that the industrial 
trends in the subregion are in the same direction 
as trends in the Southeast and in the country as 





RETAIL TRADE 
47 
63 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
46 
80 
BANK DEPOSITS 1935 - 194! 
59 
91 
CASH FARM INCOME 
32 
49 
INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 
29 
44 
b 2 7) 7 %0 ico 


PERCENT INCREASE 


Valve data adjusted for changes in value of deller due te price changes 


FicurE"1. ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY, 1933-1939 
Comparative Trends of Manufacturing, Trade, and Income 


gave to the Valley in 1939 a volume of manufac- 
tured products valued at $65 million more than 
it would have had if Valley manufactures had 
grown only at the national rate. The additional 
wholesale trade in 1939 due to the higher regional 
rate was $79 million, and the additional income 
in that year amounted to $94 million. (These 
estimates are adjusted for price changes.) 

Even though industry has been developing at a 
comparatively rapid rate, the people of the Valley 
still have a long way to go to reach the average 
national economic status. In 1939 the region’s 
wholesale trade per capita was only $106 or 25 
percent of the national average. The average 


a whole. However, there are some notable differ- 
ences. Industry developed more rapidly in the 
Southeast than in the nation and more rapidly in 
the Tennessee Valley than in the seven south- 
eastern States. This immediately raises two 
questions, i. e., why do these differences exist and 
what do they mean? 

It would be unrealistic to believe that the 
changes are due to any one condition, and this 
paper is not concerned with measuring the role 
played by the different factors. The industrial 
trend of the nation was upward and a similar 
trend in the Southeast could have been anticipated. 
The reasons for the upward national trend do not. 
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lie within the scope of this paper. Whatever 
these forces were and whatever the extent to which 
each contributed to the national trend, they were 
at work in the Southeast as they were in other 
parts of the nation. 

During the period studied the people of the 
Southeast and their local and State governments 
became increasingly active in their efforts to 
develop industry. Private citizens made their 
voices heard in public debate on the subject, and 
many businessmen became active in developing 
new industries. The job was difficult because the 
area had been largely dependent for income upon 
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are offered for employment or for engaging in new 
enterprises. 

In the 122 counties comprising the Tennessee 
Valley, the rate of industrial growth has been even 
greater than the rate of growth in the seven- 
State area. Here the effect of aggressive action 
on the part of the State governments was no 
greater than in the portions of the seven States 
outside the Tennessee Valley. The principal 
difference seems to lie in the fuller development of 
the natural resources of the Valley counties. The 
Tennessee River and its tributaries were in 1933 
the potential source of an unusually large amount 
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the production of agricultural and forest products, 
which were shipped in large quantities to factories 
in other parts of the nation for final processing. 
That the people were able to do something about 
industrial development is evidence that competi- 
tive forces can bring about a change when enough 
people consider such a change desirable. 
However, these changes could not have been 
brought about nor can the trends continue with- 
out conditions favorable to the development of 
industry in the region. An abundant reserve of 
natural resources is probably the most important 
condition favorable for building new industries. 
The region has another advantage in the relatively 
large population which represents a potential 
demand for goods and services when opportunities 


of hydroelectric power. The river was also a 
potential part of the thland waterway system. 
The soil of the region was a potential source of a 
wide variety of agricultural and forest products. 
During the six years following 1933 these natural 
resources were developed as a part of the program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and cooperating 
agencies. Dams were built, provisions were 
made for river navigation, and a method was 
developed for manufacturing and for effectively 
utilizing fertilizers from readily available raw 
materials. 

There can be little doubt that the development 
of these resources made a substantial contribution 
to the improved economic status of the people 
of the Valley during the period. However, the 
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contribution of the people of the Valley in bringing 
about these changes is of much more importance. 
It was the people who finally converted the 
resources into finished goods and services that 
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made the improved economic status possible, and 
it is the people of the Valley who have the major 
responsibility for bringing about improvement in 
economic conditions in the future. 


THE FARMER AND SOCIAL SECURITY* 


EARL E. MUNTZ 
New York University 


N this early postwar period public attention is 
focussing more and more upon the domestic 
economy. Whether or not we are to pass 

through a temporary business recession in the near 
future, the experiences of the “thirties” linger in 
the public mind. Already, as though anticipating 
an inevitable collapse of equal severity to the late 
depression, pressure groups are demanding that 
the government do something to assure economic 
stability and to guarantee satisfactory employ- 
ment and earnings for all gainfully employed 
persons. 

In the past, a similar demand led to the adoption, 
in 1935, of the Social Security Act which provided 
for Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance and a sys- 
tem of State Unemployment Compensation. In 
1939, the original Social Security Act was amended 
and expanded. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
introduced originally on June 3, 1943, was revised 
and reintroduced by the same authors on May 24, 
1945. Itis this revised bill which may be regarded 
as representing the culmination of the present 
Administration’s social security philosophy, and 
for that reason is used as the basis of this study. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill proposes to 
bring old-age and survivors’ insurance, health 


* Abridged and revised version of a study entitled, 
“The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and its Effect 
Upon the Farmer,” made by the author during the 
summer of 1945 for the Research Council for Economic 
Security. Those interested in more detailed informa- 
tion than is given herein should write the author or 
the Research Council for Economic Security, 176 
West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

1 On November 19, 1945 the same authors introduced 
a “National Health Act” bill which closely follows 
the compulsory health insurance provisions of their 
earlier bill, except that this most recent proposal 
does not provide for any tax or contribution whatever 
from the “insured” or from employers. Strategically, 
a bill for taxes or contributions would follow later. 


insurance, maternity benefits, unemployment com- 
pensation, and temporary and permanent dis- 
ability benefits to all groups, industrial, pro- 
fessional, and agricultural, and to employees and 
employers alike. All farmers, whether they be 
farm owners, operators, tenants, or farm workers, 
would be included. It is notable that the bill 
acknowledges no special differences between agri- 
culture and industry, or between the farm owner 
and the operator, or between the tenant farmer 
or sharecropper, on the one hand, and the in- 
dustrial worker, on the other. Yet it takes no 
special knowledge of social security to see that the 
farmer has been in quite a different position with 
reference to medical and hospital services than the 
city dweller, and to see that the collection of social 
security taxes is applied far more easily to in- 
dustrial payrolls than to farm bookkeeping. 

These questions will be taken up in another 
study. In this survey we are concerned exclu- 
sively with the tax burden entailed in the extension 
of social security to the farmer. Hitherto very 
little specific attention has been given to the farm- 
er’s position in the future social security picture, 
and none at all to the financial burden of such 
an enlarged program and to the question of whether 
the cost would be in proportion to the social and 
economic advantages promised. 


OVER-ALL COST 


In estimating the over-all tax burden of a 
compulsory social security system upon American 
agriculture, it is well to bear in mind that such a 
brief survey can hardly do justice to the many 
exceptions, qualifications, and limitations stipu- 
lated under the law. For instance, some prop- 
erties that are waste land or unimproved are 
considered farms. Naturally they should be 
excluded from the following estimates. Many 
questions are still unanswered: What are the limits 
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to the definition of a self-employed? Are absentee 
farm owners taxable? 

These and many more questions and qualifica- 
tions can hardly be considered in a brief survey 
such as this. In order to simplify the calculations 
and at the same time to keep them on a conserva- 
tive basis, round figures have been used, but the 
values of services and other pertinent factors 
have been estimated conservatively. 

Before going into specific examples of the effect 
of social security taxes upon different types of 
operators, let us look at the over-all cost. In order 
to calculate roughly the direct cost of the proposed 
social security program to agriculture, 1940 may 
be taken as a fairly representative prewar year. 
If the proposed program had been in effect at that 
time, the over-all cost might be calculated as 
follows: 

In 1940 there were 6,096,799 farms in the United 
States.2 Assuming an average annual value of 
services of the heads of these farm families at the 
conservative rate of $1,000 each* we would obtain 
a taxable value for social security purposes of 
$6,096,799,000. Inasmuch as the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill proposes a five percent tax on this 
amount for self-employed persons, the total tax 
would be $304,839,950. 

In addition there is a four percent tax on the 
value of the services (or wages) of the farm-family 
workers over the age of twenty-one, and on the 
wages paid to hired workers. In 1940, all family 
workers, that is including family heads, numbered 
8,019,000,* less 6,096,799 family heads (one to 
each farm), or a net of about 1,922,200 family 
workers. It is a reasonable assumption that at 
least one-third of the family workers are twenty- 
one or over, thus adding about 640,734 workers 
to those whose services are taxable. Estimating 
the average worth of such services including room 
and board at $650 per person per year, the total 
value of these services would amount to 
$416,477,100 which, taxed at eight per cent, (four 
percent levied on the worker and four percent 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943, p. 590. 

*For proposed social security tax purposes, the 
average annual value of services of many farmers will 
be set at the maximum of $3,600, but for the great 
majority its value will be well under that level. The 
value of such services, however, could not conceivably 
fall below the wage levels, including board and room, 
of hired agricultural laborers. 

*United States Department of Agriculture, Ag- 
riculiural Statistics, 1944, p. 406. 


on the employer) would represent a tax load of 
$33,318,168. Moreover, the hired agricultural 
workers in 1940 numbered 2,566,000. The aver- 
age annual wage including room and board may be 
estimated at a somewhat lower figure than for 
family workers, say, $400 per worker per year. 
This would bring the taxable value of their services 
to $1,026,400,000 which, at eight percent as pro- 
posed in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, would 
represent a tax levy of $82,112,000. 

The social security tax burden which would fall 
upon American agriculture under the terms of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill would then appear 
as follows: 


Taxes against farm operators as self- 

employed individuals at 5%....... $304,839,950 
Taxes against family workers over 

twenty-one—4% paid by worker, 

and 4% by head of household.... . 33,318, 168 
Taxes against farm employees—4% 

paid by employee and 4% by 


SEE so rc ar hice ess csc atee es 82,112,000 
cic a nde peso 6 olka i $420, 270,118 


These $420,000,000 would be the cost of social 
security to the American farmer based upon a 
prewar year such as 1940. However, if a year of 
greater prosperity were chosen such as 1943, the 
tax load would be appreciably higher. Whether 
or not the postwar price level would be consider- 
ably higher than that prevailing today, it is es- 
sential forthe farmer to realize what he would have 
to pay for social security in a year of high prices. 

Although farm wage rates more than doubled 
from 1940 to 1943, farm employment declined 
by 322,000 persons, of whom family workers 
amounted to 162,000 and hired laborers 160,000.” 
The number of farms has probably remained the 
same. In calculating the average value of farm 
owner-operator’s services at $1,200 (a modest 
twenty percent increase) the social security tax 
would amount to $365,807,940. Doubling the 
taxable income for 2,406,000 hired workers, social 


5 Ibid., p. 406. 

® Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943, p. 
623. For the year 1940 the. composite farm wage 
rates for the United States averaged 126 percent 
of the 1910-1914 base. By September, 1943, the 
composite farm wage rates reached a high of 280 
percent. The average for the year was 264 percent. 

7United States Department of Agriculture, Ag- 
ricultural Statistics, 1944, p. 406. 
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security taxes would amount to $153,984,000. 
Assuming a fifty percent increase in the wage in- 
comes of family workers, the social security taxes 
would amount to $45,765,252. Adding up the 
social security taxes for the three categories, we 
would obtain the following summary for 1943: 


Taxes against farm operators as self- 
employed individuals............ $365,807 ,940 
Taxes against family workers over 
twenty-one—4% paid by worker 
and 4% by head of household... . . 
Taxes against hired farm employees— 
4% paid by worker and 4% by 
PROVE oS CE a SO ro 85 


45,765,252 


153,984,000 
we re eS aa $565, 557,192 


The social security tax burden based upon 1943 
would be $565,557,192 or thirty-five per cent above 
the $420,000,000 tax burden calculated for the 
year 1940. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this tax burden 
may be obtained by comparing it with farm real 
estate taxes throughout the United States: 


Taxes upon Farmer 1940 1943 
Real estate....... $401,954,000 $391, 153,000 
Proposed social 

security........ 420,270,000 565,557, 192 


In 1943, the social security tax burden would have 

en higher than the value of the entire wheat 
je in the United States in 1938 ($516,000,000), in 
1939 ($512,000,000), or in 1940 ($554,878,000).* 
The tax burden would be noticeably greater than 
the combined values for the total American crops 
of oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, rice, flaxseed, 
and sweet potatoes. ® 

In 1940, the social security tax would have taken 
approximately eight percent of the net income of 
persons on farms from farming.!® In a highly 
prosperous year such as 1943, it would have 
amounted to only about four percent. 

High as this cost calculation may appear, 
probably it is not high enough for a reaslistic ap- 
praisal. Commenting upon the fact that the 
new bill contains lower rates than the old Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, the New York Times (May 
25, 1944) reports: “Mr. Wagner told the Senate 


8 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943, 
p. 653. 

9 Tbid., pp. 654-55. 

10 Tbid., p. 616. Net income to persons on farms 
from farming was $5,365,000,000 in 1940. 
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that all the insurance benefits could be financed 
now and for several years after the war by a total 
contribution of 8 percent, of which 4 percent 
would be payable by employers and 4 percent by 
employees on earnings up to $3600 a year. He 
conceded that general revenues of the Treasury 
would have to be tapped later.’’ 

In respect to meeting the costs of a comprehen- 
sive social security system even the original 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill was probably not 
adequate, but at least more nearly so. It would 
have required social security taxes of six percent 
against the employer for all wages paid up to 
$3,000 per employee per year, and six percent upon 
the employee for all wages received up to $3,000 
per year. The tax on the self-employed was fixed 
at seven percent of the value of his or her services. 

Inasmuch as the tax under the old bill probably 
reflects the true financial burden more accurately, 
the estimate based upon it is of particular in- 
terest. In 1940, it would have been as follows: 


Taxes against farm operators as self- 
employed individuals @ 7%...... 
Taxes against family workers over 2i— 
6% paid by worker and 6% by 


$426, 775,930 


ia cot a asleep 49 977 ,240 
Taxes against farm laborers—6% paid 

by employee and 6% by employer.. 123,168,000 

WO ics 3s Sa ered: ch RS $599 921,170 


These nearly $600,000,000 would constitute about 
eleven percent of the net farm income received in 
1940. The tax burden would be considerably 
higher for 1943, namely by about thirty-five per- 
cent, making a total of $810,000,000. Even ina 
year of high prosperity such as 1943, this 
$810,000,000 would still take approximately six 
percent of the net farm income in that year, 
amounting to $13,742,000,000." 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 


The ordinary farm. The average or ordinary 
farm may be worked by the owner, helped by his 
wife. In addition, a farm hand may be hired for 
six months a year. Under the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill the farmer would be required to pay 
four percent on the cash wage bill which for six 
months would amount to perhaps $640, including 
room and board, as of 1943. This would mean a 


11 United States Department of Agriculture, Ag- 
ricultwal Statistics, 1944, p. 427. 
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tax bill which the employer has to pay for the 
hired labor of $25 a year. 

Moreover, the employee is required to pay on his 
part, a social security tax of four per cent on his 
wages, or another $25. 

In addition, the farmer must pay social insurance 
taxes as an individual enterpriser or self-employed 
person. Section 275 (c) of the Wagner-Murray 
Bill specifies that 


(c) For the purpose of Parts A and C?* of this title, 
the term “employment” and the term “remuneration” 
include the services of a self-employed individual. 


And again, Section 282, labeled “Social In- 
surance Contribution for the Self-Employed (Ex- 
cluding Unemployment and Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance Benefits)” states that 


Every self-employed individual shall pay a social 
insurance contribution equal to 5 per centum of the 
market value of his services rendered as a self-employed 
individual after December 31, 1945, with respect to 
services in self-employment after such date, but not 
including that part of the market value of his services 
which when added to wages (as defined in Section 275 
(a)) received by him exceeds $3600 in any calendar 


year. 


It is to be noted that the contribution of the 
self-employed would be based on the market value 
of his services. Jt is not based on net income. 
Thus if he or any other farmer suffered a net loss as 
a result of bad harvests he would still have to pay 
a contribution based on the market value of his 
services. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill does 
not specify who shall ascertain the market value 
of the self-employed farmer’s services, so one may 
assume that the determination of the value of such 
services would be made by administrative em- 
ployees of the Social Security Board. It is reason- 
able to assume that the government agency might 
use as criteria for the value of the farmer’s serv- 
ices: (1) his relative success as an individual 
entrepreneur and (2) the assignment of values to 
the services of other farm operators similarly situ- 
ated and equally successful. The bill, however, 
imposes a limit of $3,600 to the valuation of services 
for social security tax purposes. It is reasonably 
certain that entrepreneurial services would be 
valued higher than those of a farm laborer, and 
would be calculated somewhere between the or- 


® Parts A and C relate to health and permanent 
disability and old-age insurance. 


dinary farm laborer’s wages currently paid as a 
lower limit, and $3,600 as an upper limit. 

One might assume that the farmer’s services in 
the general labor market during the past three or 
four years would command at least $2,000 per year. 
If we accept this valuation, his personal social 
security contribution would be five percent of 
$2,000 or $100 per year. 

A typical midwest farmer then would have 
collected for 1943 the following taxes as provided 
in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill: 


The farmer’s personal social security tax, 5% 
on the market value of his services at 


While these $150 a year may be well worth the 
various services promised under the Wagner- 


‘Murray-Dingell Bill, the levy does constitute a 


definite tax burden upon this agricultural unit. 
Whether the post war period will permit the 
farmer to increase his net income sufficiently to 
cover social insurance costs depends upon factors 
outside his control. Present indications are hardly 
encouraging. Here are some of the possibilities 
that may block an increase in the average farm 
income: 


The government may place a ceiling upon prices 
as well as production. 

The return of ex-servicemen to farming and the 
aid they will receive from the government would in- 
crease production and sharpen competition. 

After the war, agricultural production will be re- 
stored abroad, thus curtailing the demand for American 
farm products. 


It may be considered likely that even without 
social security taxes the net income of the average 
farmer will decline rather than increase in postwar 
years. 

Large Farm. The labor supply on a large farm 
may consist of the farmer, his wife, two sons over 
twenty-one, and two or three hired men employed 
at intervals. The two sons have taken such 
amounts as required, averaging $600 per year for 
each. Outside labor averaged about $2,000 
cash wages per year, with room and board included. 

Under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill the 
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employer would have to pay a social security tax of 
four percent upon wages, including room and 
board, paid to hired labor. In addition he must 
pay a similar tax of four percent upon wages or 
compensation, including room and board, given 
to children over twenty-one. Based on 1943, the 
social security taxes paid on such services would 
be as follows: 


Farmer’s peisonal social security tax, 5% on 
market value of his services at $2,000.. $100 

Employer’s payment for sons over 21, 4% on 
compensation paid to sons, $600, plus 
room and board $365, total $965 ($38.60 


WOR iS. rte TUR A HA I 77.20 
Employees’ payments, 4% on compensation 
of $600, plus room and board $365, total 
GOGS (G3B.GO) emcdr..o essen ois. csieee nes 77.20 
Employer’s payment, outside help, 4% on 
NI a a iu ck 0g ne DR Bak Ses 105.30 
Employees’ payment, outside help, 4% on 
MUM ook cs sc hace UST RRO RT Lees te 105.30 
i RRR hay Ra adi yn antes $465.00 


This is the annual social security tax payable on 
a fairly large farm as of 1943. 

Sharecropper. For the vast majority in this 
group the social security tax burden would be 
limited to five percent of the imputed services of 
the individual enterpriser. In spite of this 
limitation, the levy would probably weigh more 
heavily upon the marginal farmer or sharecropper 
than upon the better situated farmer. Even if 
his services were valued at no more than $1,000, 
the five percent would still require a payment on 
account of social security of $50 a year. It is 
probably no exaggeration to say that the majority 
in this group will find an additional burden of $50 
a year a strain upon their resources. 


CONCLUSION 


While operators in each of these three groups, 
the large farm, the middle sized farm, and the 
sharecropper’s farm may be affected differently 
by a compulsory system of social security such 
as is proposed under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill, in one respect they are likely to face the same 
problem, namely, the tax burden. The social 
security tax is a fixed cost based (1) on the volume 
and price of the labor he employs, (2) on the 
estimated value of his own labor. If the addi- 
tional financial burden brought about by the social 
security tax would be insignificant, the average 
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operator might find a number of ways in which 
he would make up for the difference. 

However, the over-all cost in taxes as we 
have seen, is very considerable, ranging from 
$420,000,000 to $565,500,000 depending upon 
production and prices. Even if we take the lower 
figure,!* it would mean for a farm population of 
30,000,000 (as of April 1, 1940) a per capita cost 
of $14, or a cost per farm family, of say four 
persons, of $56 a year. Of course, it should be 
considered that many farmers are paying a certain 
amount of money each year for such services as 
would be furnished under the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill. Therefore, the $56 a year should be 
reduced by the amount of average expenditure 
for sickness, etc., assuming that the services prom- 
ised are actually available and that the farmer 
chooses to use the insurance services. 

The question arises as to how the average farm 
family can shoulder, year in and year out, a tax 
burden of $56.14 There are several reasons why 
the average operator will have difficulties in paying 
these social security taxes. 

The average farmer has but a small cash income. 
Even in 1941, a year already greatly influenced 
by war conditions, no fewer than twenty-three per- 
cent of American farmers had cash incomes ranging 
from $0 to $499; another twenty-three percent 
had incomes between $500 and $999, although 
some farmers in either group might have had some 
additional source of revenue.'® Obviously a social 
security tax on services of such farmers, even 
though based on a value of services of only $500 
or $600 would mean a cash tax outlay of $25 to 
$30 a year, a not inconsiderable item from such 
slender incomes. 

Moreover, the farmer’s income is dependent 
upon a fair equilibrium and stability of farm prices 
as received by him and of prices paid by him for 
nonfarm goods. In this respect the statistical 


18 The lower figure is taken because it is based upon 
a taxable value for social security purposes of about 
$6,000,000,000. It would seem that the average net 
income of persons on farms from farming fluctuates 
over a long period of time between $5,000,000,000 
and $6,000,000,000 a year. 

4 Provisions in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
permit the Surgeon General to require the payment 
of fees to doctors or dentists by the insured patient. 
The fees are to prevent abuse of the insurance services, 
as indicated in the bill. 

4% United States Department of Agriculture, Ag- 
ricultural Statistics, 1943, p. 413. 
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evidence is far from encouraging, as is seen in 
Table 1. 

This statistical survey shows the farmer’s 
economic insecurity. In the entire thirty-four 
year period, only in one year, 1910, the prices paid 
by farmers fell below the base year, whereas prices 
received fell below 100 in nine years. Prices paid 
by farmers exceeded prices received by them in 


TABLE 1 
Inpex NumBers oF Prices Pari By FARMERS, AND 


InpEx Numsers or Prices RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(CALENDAR YEARS 1910-1914 = 100)* 





INDEX Sona INDEX io ol 
womper | * — numBer | ™ on 
YEAR FOR PRICES YEAR von. PRICES 
PRICES | pEcEIVED PRICES | RECEIVED 
PAID BY PAID BY 
de FARMERS ted 
FARMERS | »,RMERS FARMERS 





1910 96 102 1927 166 142 
1911 | 100 94 1928 168 151 
1912 | 100 99 1929 167 149 
1913 | 102 102 1930 160 128 


1914 | 102 101 1931 141 90 
1915 | 107 99 1932 124 68 
1916 | 125 118 1933 120 72 
1917 | 148 175 1934 129 90 


1918 | 173 204 1935 130 109 
1919 | 198 215 1936 127 114 
1920 | 202 211 1937 133 122 
1921 | 165 124 1938 126 97 
1922 | 164 132 1939 124 95 
1923 | 167 143 1940 125 100 
1924 | 167 143 1941 132 124 
1925 | 169 156 1942 150 159 
1926 | 168 146 1943 162 192 




















* United States Department of Agriculture, A gri- 
cultural Statistics, 1944, pp. 414-15. 


twenty-six out of thirty-four years, while prices 
received exceeded those paid in only seven years. 

Who then is going to pay for the farmer’s 
social security tax burden? The simplest answer 
is obviously that the public will pay because the 
farmer will pass the added cost on to the consumer. 
But, like the head of the Hydra, several questions 
take the place of the one just answered: 


How can the farmer raise prices if, as the above table 
amply proves, he is not even able to keep prices re- 
ceived up to the level of prices paid? 

In a year of bountiful crops and much supply, how 
can he counteract the trend toward lower prices, let 
alone raise prices? 


In a year of bad harvests due to drought, pests, 
floods, and other calamities, how can he charge up 
such income as he receives against social security 
taxes when he has to cover losses of a much more 
urgent nature? 

With foreign agricultural production revived after 
the war,-how can the farmer raise prices if he must 
try to raise domestic sales in order to make up for the 
loss of foreign maikets? 


These are only a few of the problems the farmer 
must solve in his quest for higher prices. And 
there are many more. 

If the farmer cannot meet the added cost of 
social security taxes, what alternative does he 
have? It is not likely that he will ‘throw up 
the sponge’ and sell the farm for what it may 
bring. Too often, the farmer is deeply attached 
to his possession for sentimental reasons. More- 
over, he probably feels that farming is the oc- 
cupation to which he is best adjusted, and he 
values highly the feeling of freedom and inde- 
pendence which since time immemorial has been 
associated with the land. 

However, the intensified problem of making the 
farm a profitable enterprise may force many a 
farmer to purchase labor-saving machinery, thus 
displacing farm labor and saving a portion of the 
taxes and at the same time increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the farm. Some operators may find 
it feasible to divide the farm, renting the segments 
either to their sons or to outsiders as one-man 
farms, on a cash or share basis. This would 
eliminate all social security taxes paid by employers 
for employees. 

Finally, the farmer may do none of these things 
but just go along and hope for the best. This may 
solve the problem for the farmer for the time being 
but it does not answer the question of who is going 
to pay for the farmer’s social security. The money 
must come from somewhere and if it is impossible 
for the majority of farm operators to stay on a 
self-supporting basis and still have government 
insurance, apparently the government will have to 
furnish the answer. 

If a social security program will cost the farmer 
in taxes no less than $420,000,000, it is safe to 
assume that the actual benefits which he is to 
receive under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
will reach an even higher figure. Advocates of an 
expanded social security system have admitted 
that the ultimate cost of benefits may exceed by 
as much as ‘afty percent the total amount of social 
security taxes. The farmer’s difficulty to meet 
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social security taxes, apart from the difficulty of 
collecting them, may mean that such taxes col- 
lected from the farmer may fall as much as fifty 
percent short of meeting the cost of the proposed 
benefits. How is the balance to be made up? 

The only possible answer is that the balance will 
be supplied by the government out of the Federal 
Treasury. This may come out of contributions 
paid by industrial workers or it may come out of 
the internal revenue coffers. It may come out 
of securities sold by the government to the public or 
it may come out of funds ear-marked for other 
purposes. Or it may be met out of tax funds 
contributed by the farmer quite independent from 
his social security tax. At any rate, if there is to 
be a federal subsidy, it is well to bear in mind that 
the farmer will not escape his share of federal 
taxes. And even if most of this extra flow of funds 
were to come from the higher income brackets 
as well as from urban workers, this would hardly 
be conducive to a friendly attitude of the urban 
population toward the long-term solution of the 
farm problem. 

In other words, a program of social security 
for the farmer, the cost of which could not be 
fully «ct by the farmer would ultimately lead 
to government subsidy. Whether such subsidy 
would be worth the benefits that would accrue 
to the farmer under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill is of course an open question. Another 
question which cannot be answered at this time 
is whether government subsidies would be ac- 
companied by an increasing amount of regimenta- 
tion of the American farmer. But there seems 
small reason to doubt that a compulsory social 
security system for the farmer, partly financed by 
the Federal Government and perhaps out of 
generai revenue, would expose dangerously the 
independence and economic self-sufficiency of the 
American farmer to partial government and pos- 
sibly political control. Moreover, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to the quantity of medical, 
hospital, and other social services that may be 
extended for a certain amount of money on a 
sound financial basis. 

Previously the per capita burden of social 
security taxes was given as $14, or $56 for the 
average farm family. For this or a similar con- 
tribution, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill prom- 
ises to give the farmer (1) Retirement, Sur- 
vivors’, and extended Disability Insurance, (2) 
Unemployment and Temporary Disability In- 
surance, and (3) Prepaid Health Insurance. In 
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addition, extensive grants and loans are provided 
for the construction of health facilities, such as 
hospital and health services for maternal, child 
health, and other welfare services. 

The question arises as to how much in the way 
of social services can be offered for an annual con- 
tribution of $56 by the average farm family. To 
judge from past experience in the field of voluntary 
protection, it would hardly be a surprise if the cost 
of complete hospital and medical care for the 
farmer would absorb the full contribution of $56 
per family. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in a 
study of family spending, 1941-42, estimated 
expenditure of rural families and rural single 
consumers with an annual income up to $2,000 
as ranging from $29.02 to $94.49, or an average 
of about $60 a year. The National Resources 
Planning Board estimated medical care expendi- 
tures of nonrelief farm families in 1935-36 at 
about $47 per family. Finally, the Committee 
on Costs of Medical Care estimated medical ex- 
penditures per rural family annually (in 1940 
prices) from $46.32 to $65.49, or an average of 
$55. 

Turning to specific plans, it might be noted that 
the medical care plans of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration carry an annual charge of from $20 
to $26 per family for medical and hospital service 
in the South, to $50 and $60 in some of the northern 
States. But it should also be pointed out that 
in many cases the rates were inadequate. “The 
annual average fee of $23 per household was about 
$5 short of the amount required to pay the physi- 
cians’ and surgeons’ bills in full from the quarterly 
allotments.’’!® 

The Sandhills Region Health Association in 
Nebraska, where the nearest hospital is 60 to 70 
miles to the east and 130 miles to the west, charges 
$30 for medical care per annum for man and wife, 
plus $3 per child up to three children. During a 
conference held at Chicago, Illinois, April 11-13, 
1944, sponsored by the Farm Foundation, it was 
brought out by Dr. Helen Jeter of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D.C., that $100 a year may be required 
for a fairly complete medical service for the farm 
family.!” 


6 Ohio Agricultural Experment Station, Prepayment 
Medical-Care Plans for Low Income Farmers in Ohio, 
Bulletin 653 (October, 1944), p. 20. 

17 Medical Care and Health Services for Rural People, 
p. 130. 
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Whatever the ultimate average cost may be, 
there is good reason to believe that compulsory 
government insurance of complete medical and 
hospital care will cost perhaps as much as the 
entire annual contribution of $56 per farm family. 
If other services provided in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill, such as Unemployment Compen- 
sation and Temporary Disability Insurance, 
Old-Age and Survivors’ as well as Permanent 
Disability Insurance are added, not to mention 
maternal, child, and other welfare measures, it is 
difficult to see how an annual contribution of a 
little over $50 by the average farm family can 
come even close to covering the actual cost of the 
above social services. 

Frequently the statement is made that a com- 
pulsory system of medical and hospital care is 
desirable because of the apparently excessive 
cost of private services. But this statement hardly 
takes into consideration the fact that while a 
compulsory system operates on a very large scale 
and in theory could reduce costs substantially, 
the long-term experience of such systems in for- 


eign countries proves that ultimately govern- 
ment medical care is the most expensive of all. 
This is not because of the cost of medical and 
hospital care as such, but because of complicating 
factors involved in government operation. One 
is the readiness with which people will take ad- 
vantage of the services offered. The other is 
the willingness of the political representative to 
enlarge benefits as well as coverage. Still another 
is the high cost of government management. 
Everyone who is familiar with the foreign experi- 
ence recognizes that the pure-cost of medical 
and hospital care is multiplied by these and other 
cost-raising factors. 

From information given in this study it becomes 
clear that the entire question of extension of social 
security to the farmer merits much additional in- 
vestigation and research. It is not only the over- 
all cost and tax burden upon the various types of 
farming enterprise but the implications, economic, 
political, and social which should be given the 
most careful attention. 


WAR-TIME CHANGES IN THE LABOR FORCE 
IN LOUISIANA* 


RUDOLF HEBERLE 


Louisiana State University 


Louisiana has not been as radically affected by 
the economic concomitants of the war as some 
other coastal States in the union—Virginia or Cali- 
fornia forexample. The influence of the “defense” 
boom on employment in Louisiana was slight, be- 
cause the bulk of defense contracts at that time 
were placed with the metal industries, machinery 
and aircraft production and in shipbuilding. None 
of these industries was strongly represented in 
Louisiana. For a while it seemed as if manufac- 


* This article is largely based on a study of war- 
time employment made by the author for the state 
office of the War Manpower Commission; it is part 
of a larger study of the labor force in Louisiana, under- 
taken by the author under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Population Research at Louisiana State 
University. For more detail, see: U. S. Employment 
Service, Louisiana, “Survey of the War-time Labor 
Force of Louisiana” by Rudolf Heberle. 1945. 


(Mimeographed) 


turing enterprises in the State—with the exception 
of certain large producers in the chemical and oil 
industries—would not be able to retain all their 
workers. The smaller manufacturers seemed to be 
at a particular disadvantage, as the high wage rates 
in the construction industry and in shipbuilding 
along the Gulf Coast of the neighboring States 
attracted their workers and also because, if war 
contracts were obtained, they often encountered 
difficulties in obtaining materials. In due time, 
especially since the entry of the United States into 
the war, these difficulties were overcome by sub- 
contracting and other measures and most of these 
smaller manufacturers became essential links in the 
production of ammunition and other war materials. 

Once war-production in the State had come into 
full swing it affected the industrial as well as the 
geographic distribution of the labor force in the 
State. Furthermore, the necessity of meeting in- 
creased military and industrial demands on man- 
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power resulted in significant temporary changes in 
the size and composition of the labor force. These 
changes were not essentially different from those 
that occurred in other parts of the country: they 
were perhaps less conspicuous than those in certain 
other regions. Inductions and enlistments in mili- 
tary services of about 200,000 men and women, 
most of whom had been in the labor force, created a 
manpower shortage which had to be met by a shift- 
ing of workers from agriculture to other occupa- 
tions and by the employment of persons previously 
not in the labor force. Women—farmers’ wives 
and daughters, urban housewives and other groups 
of women hitherto not employed—and children 
filled the vacancies and helped to meet the labor 
demand for war production. Total employment 
increased from 771,142 in 1940 to approximately 
866,000 in March 1944—an increase of 12.3 per- 
cent. The civilian population was estimated at 
about 2,405,700 in March 1944. Thus approxi- 
mately 35.7 percent of the civilian population were 
working in 1944 as compared with 32.6 percent of 
the total population in 1940. 

The entire labor force in 1940—which includes 
persons seeking work—was 88 4,164, or 37.4 percent 
of the population of all ages. By adding an esti- 
mated number of 40,000 temporarily unemployed 
persons to the employment estimate for 1944 we 
arrive at an estimate of 906,000 for the war-time 
labor force, or again about 37.5 percent of the total 
(civilian) population. The constancy of this ratio 
in spite of the drain of 200,000 persons from the 
labor force into the armed forces indicates that 
women and children must indeed have entered the 
labor force in large numbers. In addition, many 
retired workers were re-activated and many elderly 
workers postponed retiring. No accurate informa- 
tion is available on this mobilization of the man- 
power reserve, but all observers agree that farm 
women performed many kinds of work hitherto 
considered men’s jobs and that children took over 
adults’ chores. It is also known in general that 
the number, and in some industries the proportion 
of female workers in manufacturing industries in- 
creased. But no accurate and comprehensive data 
are available. Urban children were increasingly 
employed in retail trade (grocery stores, etc.) and 
unfortunately even in drugstores, restaurants, 
“honky-tonks,” and other “recreational” establish- 
ments where they often worked even during school 
hours and often late at night. 

Another part of the expansion of the war-time 
labor force came about through interstate migra- 


tion. Estimates based on ration book registrations 
and vital statistics indicate a net gain through 
migration of approximately 59,000 from March 
1940 to March 1944. However, it seems that 
approximately 104,000 more white people came to 
Louisiana than left, while the Negro population 
lost approximately 45,000 through migration to 
other States. Estimates based on the annual num- 
ber of Negro deaths at the death rate of 1940 indi- 
cate a decline of the proportion of Negroes in the 
total population from 36.0 percent in 1940 to 33.2 
percent in 1944, 

Among the white migrants to the State were 
large masses of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
from the adjoining States who took jobs in ship- 
yards and war plants; technical and managerial 
personnel and a small number of highly skilled 
workers in the employment of large corporations 
formed another group of migrants many of whom 
came from greater distances. Civilians in the em- 
ployment of the armed forces and families of mili- 
tary personnel stationed in the State formed a third 
group of in-migrants. It may be assumed that 
most of these considered their moving to Louisiana 
as only temporary. 

Expansion at existing urban industrial centers 
rather than the establishment of large new indus- 
trial plants in hitherto non-industrial communities 
was characteristic for war-time development in 
Louisiana (Figure 1). The war plants were, with 
one major exception, concentrated mainly in four 
urban areas: New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Shreve- 
port, and Lake Charles (Table 1). The expansion 
‘of manufacturing in these cities led to increases 
in the population and consequently also to in- 
creased employment in trade and services. 

New Orleans was by far the largest war-industry 
center and also a port of embarkation; in addition, 
numerous army, navy, and air force units were 
stationed in the city and in its vicinity. Popula- 
tion increases in Baton Rouge and Lake Charles 
were less spectacular, since the expansion of oil 
production and chemical industries was achieved 
with relatively little increase in employment. The 
population of Shreveport probably increased even 
less. 

Two phases can be distinguished in the growth 
of the war-time labor force in spite of overlapping 
in some localities: first, the building of army camps 
and other military establishments which resulted 
in a construction boom with an employment peak 
of 237.0 in January 1941; second, the expansion of 
manufacturing industries. The second phase in- 
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volved a second construction boom which culmi- that employment in crude petroleum production 
nated in January 1943 (with an index of 234.0) after a short and slight increase in 1941 remained 
and resulted in an employment increase in manu- just a little below the prewar level. Apparently, 
facturing which reached its peak in the summer of existing wells were capable of supplying the de- 


TABLE 2 


INDEXES OF EmpLoyMENT, 1940 To 1944* 
Base: AVERAGE Monts 1940 





1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 





March Sept. March Sept. March Sept. March Sept. March Sept. 





NL gu xb Sh ne haa eae em 96.5 | 100.2 | 111.4 | 119.7 | 119.8 | 135.5 | 134.9 | 143.3 | 137.0 | 136.9 
MNEs 5 Savevbwnes ss ¢ 99.7 | 101.9 | 104.2 | 116.7 | 105.8 | 93.4; 93.5 | 91.5] 95.3 | 94.6 
Petroleum Production...) 99.9 | 101.6 | 101.7 | 112.1 | 95.0] 88.5 | 89.7] 89.2} 95.8] 96.1 
Other Mining.......... 98.6 | 103.7 | 118.3 | 143.5 | 168.4 | 122.2 | 115.9 | 104.8 | 92.4] 86.1 
ere 75.7 | 78.9 | 165.1 | 147.7 | 166.3 | 218.3 | 209.6 | 195.2 | 135.5 | 88.1 
Total Manufacturing...... 95.0 | 104.6 | 104.1 | 119.0 | 128.5 | 154.1 | 152.8 | 174.1 | 171.3 | 177.9 
War Manufacturingt....| 87.9 | 123.7 | 152.8 | 177.3 | 445.0 | 879.5 |1037.5 |1296.6 |1425.2 |1402.1 
Ordnancef........... 
Iron and Steel Prod- 
SC ey ee 93.0 | 112.3 | 103.5 | 128.2 | 116.5 | 146.1 | 103.0 | 116.4 | 117.1 | 113.9 
Ship and Boat Bldg. 
and Repair........ 82.4 | 136.1 | 206.4 | 230.8 | 747.9 |1333.7 |1669.2 |2131.0 {2356.0 |2155.6 
Non-war Manufacturing.| 95.3 | 103.8 | 101.9 | 116.3 | 114.0 | 120.8 | 112.2 | 122.6 | 112.0 | 119.5 
Food Processing... ... 85.6 | 108.0 | 88.9 | 116.7 | 100.8 | 133.3 | 104.7 | 132.3 | 107.4 | 137.2 
IDs sunewaees <3 104.5 | 98.7 | 121.2 | 125.5 | 122.9 | 112.7 | 108.7 | 100.6 | 80.5! 66.9 
Wearing Apparel. .... 104.8 | 93.1 | 110.8 | 117.5 | 123.5 | 125.3 | 126.2 | 130.5 | 127.8 | 126.5 
Lumber and Logging .| 94.9 | 105.4 | 106.4 | 121.6 | 118.7 | 114.6 | 102.4] 95.8] 91.9] 88.5 
Finished Lumber 
PU a is cekes 103.4 | 93.1 | 112.7 | 125.2 | 124.1 | 133.0 | 130.0 | 128.1 | 116.7 | 126.6 
Paper and Paper 
| 93.7 | 99.9 | 109.5 | 111.0 | 120.2 | 110.0 | 116.4 | 110.3 | 107.7 | 108.1 
A ee 104.6 | 115.3 | 97.7 | 110.4 | 117.4 | 124.6 | 133.2 | 158.0 | 149.0 | 146.6 


Petroleum Products...} 99.9 | 97.9 | 108.4 | 114.0 | 133.7 | 143.1 | 147.5 | 170.0 | 179.6 | 208.7 
Stone, Clay and Glass.} 97.1 | 102.2 | 97.6 117.7 | 106.9 | 111.0 | 111.8 | 101.9 | 85.9 | 83.3 


Machinery Exc. Elec- 
OG SE sks 106.4 | 95.8 | 112.0 | 101.5 | 138.6 | 126.1 | 120.6 | 155.5 | 153.5 | 144.2 


Other Manufacturin .| 100.5 | 100.0 | 99.0 101.1 92.4; 79.6] 89.5 | 112.2 | 103.8} 90.8 


Transportation, Communi- 
cation and Public Utilities} 105.3 | 100.3 | 102.7 | 110.7 | 104.1 | 119.6 | 112.5 | 123.7 | 115.2 | 121.8 


Wholesale and _ Retail 




















MUN eek Wie vacua 99.8 | 100.4 | 110.3 | 117.5 | 107.7 | 109.1 | 110.9 | 114.2 | 112.2 | 114.3 
Finance, Insurance and 

Bn NR nico vic vce 100.1 | 99.8 | 106.5 | 109.0 | 105.9 | 103.3 | 104.3 | 105.0 | 102.6 | 102.6 
Service Industries........ 96.7 | 102.3 | 110.1 | 121.4 | 117.0 | 130.4 | 139.1 | 141.1 | 146.4 | 140.9 

















* Sources: ES-202 and ES-203 reports. 
t Not including ordnance and aircraft. 
t No index computed because there is no basis for comparison with 1940. 


1944 (Table 2). Thereafter, employment in con- mand; it is also the opinion of experts that oil-field 
struction fell below the monthly average of 1940. workers were attracted by higher wage rates in con- 
The workers, many of whom were farmers andfarm struction and shipbuilding. Salt and sulphur min- 
laborers, were absorbed by agriculture and by ing and the production of stone, clay, and gravel 
manufacturing industries. It may seem surprising showed stronger variations in employment which 
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seem to correspond somewhat to the development 
in construction work. 

Total employment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries increased rather steadily from year to year 
except for seasonal and other shorter recesses. 
But there were considerable variations between 
industry groups. Conversion to production of 
supplies for the armed services was achieved with- 
out great difficulties in the food, lumber, and paper 
industries. The petroleum refining and chemical 
industries were greatly expanded by enlargement 
of existing plants and by establishment of new ones. 


Only one large new ordnance plant was built: the 
shell-loading plant in the open country near Min- 
den, which at one time employed about 9,000 work- 
ers, many of whom came from the city of Shreve- 
port and from farms in the northern parishes. 

The really spectacular increase in employment 
occurred in two industries, one of which had been 
quite insignificant before the war, the other non- 
existent in this State. The first group, shipbuild- 
ing, was concentrated in the coastal area, particu- 
larly in New Orleans. Before the war, not much 
more than 2,000 workers were employed in this 


TABLE 3 


MANUFACTURING. EstTImMATED EmpLoyMENT 1940 anp 1944 With PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION AND 
RATES OF CHANGE 


























1940 1944 

: 4 Rate of 
Census* MonUC Data) | onUC Data) | tange (in 
1940 Percent 1940 Percent 1944 Percent | 1940-1944 
Total Manufacturing..................... 99,120 | 100.0 {| 99,120 | 100.0 |174,796 | 100.0 +76.3 
War Manufacturing...................... 4,685 4.7 3,965 4.0 | 64,500 | 36.9 |+1526.7 

Ordnance and Accessories............... 0.0 0.0 | 10,663 6.1 

Iron and Steel and Their Products....... 2,625 2.6 2,181 2.2 2,797 1.6 +28.2 
Aircraft and Shipbuilding............... 2,060 2:1 1,784 1.8 | 51,040 | 29.2 |+2761.0 
Chemicals and Petroleum Products.........| 14,742 | 14.9 | 14,967 15.1 | 23,772] 13.6 +58.8 
Non-war Manufacturing.................. 79,693 | 80.4 | 80,188 | 80.9 | 86,524] 49.5 +7.9 
Food and Kindred Products............. 20,800 | 21.0 | 21,608} 21.8 | 26,744/| 15.3 +23.8 
Textile Mill Products................... 2,786 2.8 2,676 2.7 2,098 1.2 —21.6 
Apparel and Other Fabric Products. ..... 3,780 3.8 5,253 5.3 6,293 3.6 +19.8 
Lumber and Timber, Basic Products... . . 25,581 | 25.8 | 25,275 | 25.5 | 24,122 | 13.8 —4.6 
Finished Lumber Products.............. 3,917 4.0 4,560 4.6 5,069 2.9 +11.2 
Paper and Allied Products.............. 8,047 8.1 7,930 8.0 8,914 5.1 +12.4 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products......... 3,697 3.7 4,560 4.6 4,020 2.3 —11.8 
All Other Manufacturing................| 11,085 | 11.2 8,326 8.4 9 , 264 $.3 +11.3 














*The Census and Unemployment Compensation classifications are not strictly comparable. The Census 
total in 1940 has been redistributed according to the percentage distribution of the UC total for 1940. 


The establishment of a large synthetic rubber plant 
at Baton Rouge marked the beginning of a new 
important industry in the State and in the country. 
The manufacturing of iron and steel products and 
of machinery in the State is carried on in small 
plants. By sub-contracting most of these were 
utilized for the production of ordnance material or 
“munitions.” The finished wood-products indus- 
tries (furniture, etc.) shifted to the fabrication of 
ammunition boxes and other containers. The 
wearing apparel industry continued to produce 
khaki, denims, and other work clothes, for the 
armed services as well as for war industry workers. 


industry in the State. Government contracts for 
building and repair of vessels of various types re- 
sulted in an increase of employment to over 42,000 
in the New Orleans area alone. The other group, 
aircraft production, was entirely concentrated in 
New Orleans. Both industries together reached a 
total employment of over 51,000 by spring, 1944. 
Thus, while employment in all manufacturing 
industries increased from 99,120 in 1940 to an esti- 
mated 175,000! in 1944, or by 76.3 percent, employ- 


1 The rates of change in the text and in tables 3 and 
4 differ slightly from those in the index series. The 
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ment in war manufacturing? increased from ap- 
proximately 4,000 in 1940 to 64,500 in 1944 or by 
1526.7 percent, an increase almost exclusively the 
result of the expansion in shipbuilding and aircraft 
construction and of the establishment of one large 
ammunition plant. Employment in the petroleum 
and chemical industries increased from about 
15,000 to about 24,000 or by 58.8 percent. The 
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siderable increases of employment in trade and 
services in these areas, while it declined in other 
areas (Tables 1 and 4). Estimates of employment 
in the professional services (education, medical and 
legal services, etc.), which includes professional 
workers as well as their employees and employers, 
show a decline of 4.0 percent for the entire group 
and of 6.0 percent among teachers in schools and 


colleges. In public schools, the number of male 
teachers decreased from 3,000 in 1940 to 1,760 in 
1944 while the number of female teachers increased 
from 11,960 to 12,640. It seems, however, that 


non-war industries, although largely engaged in 
production of military supplies, showed an employ- 
ment increase from about 80,000 to 86,500 or by 
7.9 percent only (for details see Table 3). 


TABLE 4 


EMPLOYMENT BY Major INDUSTRIAL Divistons, 1940 anp 1944 WitH PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION AND 
RATES OF CHANGE 





























EMPLOYMENT 1940 EMPLOYMENT 1944 
BOER ae (CENSUS) (ESTIMATED) renee ned 
Number Percent Number Percent 

A Se sei ee ee pe ie og. 771,142 100.0 865,791 100.0 +12.3 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing................. 256, 128 33.2 235,240 27.4 —8.2 
PTO aS POSS IRI ees a AH 14,819 1.9 15,175 1.8 +2.4 
eernatiie Se es a ie 34,936 4.5 44, 137 5.1 +26.3 
eI 4 5 ois kee I 99,120 12.9 174,796 20.3 +76.3 
Transportation, Communication and Public Utili- 

lis ois iiss ss nds dice Ra ie ee 36,047 4.7 38, 643 4.5 +7.2 
SS EET er me re ey ee te 14,476 1.9 28,785 2.7 +57.4 
Wholesale and Retail Trade...................... 112,620 14.6 117 ,663 13.7 +4.5 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 14,994 1.9 16,859 2.0 +12.4 
Services except Domestic........................ 42 ,906 5.6 54,974 6.4 +28.1 
gl eres ee Pek ek Pee 68 ,035 8.8 40,000 4.7 —41.2 
Professional and Related... ................s0000. 46,396 6.0 44,500 5.2 —4.1 
MN FR SEP eT Ra a 22,919 3.0 47,019 3.5 +105.2 
Industry not Reported...............6.c00eeeees. 7,746 1.6 8,000 0.9 +3.3 





The necessity to move much larger quantities of 
manufactured goods, together with other factors, 
led to employment increases in transportation, 
communication, and public utilities. Expansion 
of government controls and the employment of 
civilians at military establishments resulted in dou- 
bling the number of government employees. The 
concentration of civilian workers and soldiers in a 
few urban or rapidly urbanized areas caused con- 





latter are based on WMC reports, the former on data 
obtained from Unemployment Compensation reports 
and adjusted so as to be comparable with Census data 
for 1940. The rates of increase in manufacturing 
industries (Table 4) are computed from adjusted UC 
data for 1940. 

2 Ordnance, iron and steel products, shipbuilding 
and aircraft. 


the rate of decline in total employment in the edu- 
cational services (including clerical and adminis- 
trative personnel and other groups) was not as high 
as the rate of decline among the teaching personnei. 
The rate of decline in the medical services must 
have been much higher, although increased em- 
ployment. of technical and clerical help may have 
partly compensated the losses of professional men 
and women to the armed forces. 

Employment in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, 
on the other hand, declined very considerably. No 
accurate information on these industries being 
available—tabulations of the Census of Agriculture 
are not yet completed for Louisiana—the decline 
has been estimated at 8.2 percent; this rate has 
been derived from estimates made by the U. S. 
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Department of Agriculture for the West South 
Central and South Atlantic States. 

Generally speaking, one may say that workers 
shifted in large numbers from low-wage to high- 
wage industries. The resulting changes in the 
industrial distribution of the labor force are shown 
in Table 4, columns 2 and 4. Most important is 
the decline in the proportion of workers employed 
in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, the increase in 
the proportion employed in manufacturing and 
construction, and the declines in most distributive 
and service industries. 

As a consequence, the distribution of workers 
between primary, secondary, and tertiary indus- 
tries was improved, as shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
DIsTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BETWEEN PRIMARY, 


SECONDARY, AND TERTIARY INDUSTRIES, 1940 
AND 1944 





1940 1944 





Per 


Per 
Number Number cont 


cent 














Total employment.... . 763 , 396] 100 .0/857 ,791*|100.0 
Primary industries. . .|256,128| 33.6/235,240 | 27.6 
Secondary industries. /148,875| 19.5/234,108 | 27.5 
Tertiary industries. . . |358 393) 46.9|388,443 | 44.9 

















* Workers classed under “industry not reported” 
are omitted. Data for 1944 are estimates. 


Since, however, the shift towards secondary em- 
ployment was mainly the result of the phenomenal 
expansion in shipbuilding and aircraft construc- 
tion, the improvement in the industrial balance is 
not likely to last. Large masses of workers in ship- 
building and aircraft construction were laid off im- 
mediately after V-E day and V-J day. Whatever 
the intentions of manufacturers may be, it is fairly 
certain that employment in these industries will 
fall far below war-time levels. 

On the other hand, the increase in the petroleum 
and chemical industries is probably the beginning 
of further expansion. While the direct job-creat- 
ing capacity of these inductries is lower than that 
of shipbuilding or aircraft construction, their 
growth will nevertheless contribute indirectly to 
the expansion of auxiliary manufacturing indus- 
tries. Trade and service enterprises may also be 
stimulated, both through industrial demand and 
through the consumer purchases of workers and 


employees. 


Also, the basic chemical industries are likely to 
attract “higher” stages of production, especially 
those that want to eliminate shipping costs for 
their raw materials or seek the advantage of con- 
tinuous production processes. 

The major problem lies in agriculture. The war- 
time experience has shown that agricultural pro- 
duction could be maintained in spite of the man- 
power shortage. Mechanization, shifts to crops 
that require less labor, and to livestock, the em- 
ployment of women in jobs previously considered 
men’s work and in some localities also part-time 
farming in combination with industrial work made 
this possible. Very likely some of these changes 
are the beginning of a new era in southern agricul- 
ture. In that case, large numbers of former farm 
workers would become superfluous; unless they are 
absorbed by manufacturing and tertiary industries 
they will constitute a landless class of casual and 
seasonal workers who are likely to congregate in the 
villages and small towns of the State. The situa- 
tion would become particularly menacing if at the 
same time the safety-valve of migration to other 
regions should fail to function because of the 
rapidly progressing mechanization in northern in- 
dustry and in northern agriculture which would 
severely curtail employment opportunities for 
migrants from the South. 

Without engaging in a discussion of industrializa- 
tion prospects it may be pointed out that there are 
in many rural sections of Louisiana possibilities of 
increasing part-time employment of small farmers 
and agricultural workers in the forest industries. 
Conservation of present timber resources, speedier 
replacement of cut timber and the development of 
new uses for types of timber at present not utilized 
would be the prerequisites for such development. 

The sociological implications of the war-time 
changes are of course a matter of theoretical con- 
jecture rather than of established factual knowl- 
edge. Yet a few effects can be stated with a high 
degree of confidence. 

The heavy drain on the agricultural population 
had the effect of reducing the chronic underemploy- 
ment which had been so characteristic for the cot- 
ton areas. Furthermore, the poor farming areas 
lost apparently more population than the better 

farming areas.* Finally, farming methods and 
crop systems were adjusted to manpower short- 


3 See Rudolf Heberle, The Impact of the War on Popu- 
lation Redistribution in the South (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1945), p. 34ff. 
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ages, changes which by and large must have re- 
sulted in greater productivity per capita of the 
agricultural labor force. 

The urbanization and the concentration in manu- 
facturing industries of the war-time labor force had 
additional psychological and sociological effects. 

Large masses of workers, especially of rural 
origin, received money wages of hitherto unknown 
size. This increase in the purchasing power, of 
rural people was indicated by the rather surprising 
expansion of retail trade and services in certain 
semi-rural areas. The habits of spending must 
have changed radically among these people. In 
the future they will be more ready than in the past 
to seek any kind of employment that promises 
higher cash wages than agriculture. Urban habits 
and standards have been acquired by many work- 
ers who, upon return to their rural home communi- 
ties, will transmit some of them to the country 
people. 

No very radical change seems to have occurred in 
the social stratification. A few large entrepreneurs 
have risen to the ranks of nationally known mil- 
lionaires but on the whole the great war profits 
have been reaped by large corporations owned by 
northern capitalists. On the other hand, the war 
has not led to elimination of small manufacturers 
in the State. On the contrary, most of these ob- 
tained war contracts and operated at full capacity. 
In retail trade and in repair services quite a con- 
siderable number of small business enterprises were 
closed for the duration because of the owner’s in- 
duction or because he found it more profitable to 
takeawarjob. Lack of materials also contributed 
to such closing for the duration. The more signifi- 
cant changes seem to concern the social future of 
the farmers. Many of the small farmers are 
threatened by mechanization on the large farms 
and by the ensuing tendency of planters and big 
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farmers to further enlarge their holdings. If such 
development would take place, and there is good 
reason to assume that it will, many small farmers 
would become wage earners. Such proletarization 
of small farmers would probably be aided by 
the fact that many of them have already been 
working during the war as wage earners on con- 
struction jobs and in war plants. On the other 
hand, many of the smailer planters may also be 
unable to compete with large mechanized planta- 
tions and will then have to shift into other occupa- 
tions. If these processes should really take place, 
they would lead to deep going changes in the struc- 
ture of the State’s society. In the urban areas 
there would be a relative and absolute increase in 
wage and salary workers while in rural areas the 
“rungs on the agricultural ladder” would be set 
wider apart and socio-economic advancement of 
the lower groups would become much more dif- 
ficult. 

However, our analysis would not be complete 
without consideration of the more beneficiary 
effects of the war-time experiences. On the whole 
the temporary employment of large masses of rural 
people in industrial work, the up-grading of work- 
ers, the experiences of workers who have worked in 
other sections of the country and the skills acquired 
in the armed forces—all these will result in greater 
skill and efficiency of the labor force. Further- 
more, the masses of workers have become more 
mobile, that is, more willing to go to places where 
shortages of labor exist instead of staying at home 
at mere subsistence earnings. Greater skill, 
greater mobility of labor, greater adaptability of 
workers to changing conditions of the labor market 
should prove to be assets if further adjustments to a 
more industrialized economy should be demanded 
of the people of Louisiana. 


CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The sixth annual conference for teachers of the social sciences in high schools and 
junior colleges will be held at the University of Chicago on July 24, 25, and 26. The 


theme of the conference is ‘‘Postwar Problems of Student and Teacher.” 


Teachers, 


curriculum directors, and school administrators are cordially invited to attend. 
Copies of the program may be secured by writing to Earl S. Johnson, Box 51, Social 
Science Building, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


E. S. J. 
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A SITUATIONAL APPROACH TO CONFLICT AND WAR* 


LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 
University of Michigan 


the situation has gradually acquired in- 

creasing importance in the study of human 
behavior and social maladjustment. As Stuart 
Queen defines it, 


A situation consists in relationships between persons 
viewed as a cross-section of human experience, con- 
stantly changing in kaleidoscopic fashion, and affected 
both by material conditions and by relationships to 
other persons. Thus we make of the concept “situa- 
tion” an intellectual tool similar to the anthropologist’s 
concept “culture complex,” in that both are quite 
flexible as to content, both are capable of sub-division, 
both are something more than the sum of discrete 
elements, both convey the idea of relationships, both 
present nuclei about which configurations gather, and 
both are constantly changing.! 


Bossard and Boll point out that, “Three general 
basic ideas seem to be included in the concept of 
the social situation:” 

1. The first is the idea that the stimuli included are 
all external to the organism. 

2. The second basic idea involved in the term situa- 
tion is that of the reciprocal relationship ot these 
stimuli. 

3. The third characteristic of the situation is that 
it is organized about or in relation to some focal point 
or person? 


D«: G the last generation the concept of 





*A paper read at the November, 1945, meeting of 
the Michigan Sociological Society in East Lansing, 
Michigan. 

“Some Problems of the Situational Approach,” 
Social Forces, (June, 1931), p. 481. 

* James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, Family 
Situations, An Introduction to the Study of Child Be- 
havior (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943), pp. 21-24. 


It may be questioned whether situational stimuli 
are all so external as this analysis indicates, but the 
point at the moment is that these writers like 
others who use the situational approach regard it 
primarily as a tool for analyzing the behavior prob- 
lems of individuals.’ It is the thesis of this paper 
that important as situations may be as tools for the 
analysis of individual behavior, the concept has 
further possibilities. Situations are not merely 
selected bits of an individual’s total environment, 
they are not merely backgrounds for his behavior. 
They are distinct but interrelated units of social 
process. In other words, they can be regarded as 
a species of problem phenomena in themselves. 
As such they appear to be emergent phenomena 
formed by the patterned interrelationship of pe r- 
sons, culture traits, natural forces, and specific 
behavior. As units of process they are character- 


5 This applies particularly, of course, to the point 
of view of social workers and psychiatrists who are 
naturally concerned with behavior. See A. E. Sheffield, 
Social Insight in Case Situations (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1937). Philosophical analysis tends to 
emphasize the play of ideas. See Paul Meadows, 
“The Dialectic of the Situation, “Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research (March, 1945). Studies 
of discussion such as those conducted by The Inquiry, 
by Mary P. Follette, by E. C. Lindeman, A. E. Sheffield 
and others have also made some use of the situational 
concept as forming the groundwork or field within 
which discussion goes on. J. L. Moreno and other 
sociometrists deal intensively with the interpersonal 
aspects of certain situations. Mention should also be 
made of the use of the concept by topological psy- 
chologists headed by Kurt Lewin. (See Principles of 
Topological Psychology, New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1936.) 
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ized by structure, meaning, and interrelationships 
with a cultural setting. They have form, life- 
histories, complexity, magnitude, and dynamism. 
In short, a situation is a kind of molecule of social 
process. 

From this point of view situations may be ana- 
lyzed quite apart from any question of individual 
maladjustment. As actual units of process, situa- 
tions keep right on happening in every group or 
aggregate regardless of the behavior problems of 
individuals. Moreover, behavior appears to be 
only one among at least three kinds of dynamic fac- 
tors in any situation. So it is not altogether 
quixotic to suggest that social situations have a 
reality and a complexity sufficient to justify their 
being made the center of scientific interest by those 
of us who may want to study social process in 
observable units. 

One immediate consequence of such a shift of 
interest is a redefinition of the nature of conflict in 
social process. Social conflict may be defined as an 
adjustment process in which, as opposing energy- 
systems meet, the energies of each are directed against 
the other to remove, dominate or destroy it. 
Such a definition clearly distinguishes conflict from 
other oppositional processes such as competition in 
which adjustive energy is not directed at the oppo- 
nent directly. And it accepts conflict as functional 
and not simply disruptive. 

But the question immediately arises—why this 
direction of energy at the opposing energy-system? 
Before attempting to answer that question, let us 
return to our concept of the situation. It is obvi- 
ous that individual adjustments in situations take 
a certain amount of effort, a certain amount of 
energy. And it is equally obvious that to con- 
serve this energy, there is a tendency on the part of 
individuals (therefore, of situational adjustments) 
to approximate a level of routine. A level of rou- 
tine is simply a pattern of repetition of successful 
adjustments. But the point is that despite this 
attempt to conserve energy by repeating successful 
adjustments, the attempt seldom succeeds 100 per- 
cent. There is almost always a certain amount of 
(a) social friction and (b) psychological tension in 


4 When one asks what forces or influences change a 
situation, one has to take account not only of the inter- 
actions of human beings, but of biological processes 
within the organisms and of geo-physical forces outside, 
some of which, such as sound, light and electricity, 
may function not only as situational, environmental 
factors but as situational processes themselves. 
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any social situation. In other words, a certain 
amount of situational inefficiency is nearly always 
present. This is true because of obstructions or 
inadequacies in the communicative and other dy- 
namic processes in a situation, and from disturbed 
or uncompleted adjustments on the part of indi- 
viduals. 

All this does not happen haphazard or without 
order. Thomas, Thrasher, and others long ago 
made us familiar with the fact that individual ad- 
justments pass through a kind of cycle, starting 
with an equilibrium, or level of routine. Then 
when the individual is disturbed beyond a certain 
limit of tolerance, a crisis, or unprepared-for situa- 
tion, develops to meet which he is compelled to put 
forth readjustive efforts. These readjustive efforts 
in successful instances re-establish a new level of 
routine to continue until another disturbance sets 
the process going all over again. In unsuccessful 
cases the given energy-system must withdraw; dis- 
integrate; or, if it can, persist in fruitless efforts to 
re-establish an equilibrium. 

So we have individuals carrying on in a social 
situation under a certain amount of social friction 
and psychological tension. These frictions and 
tensions are presumably relative to observable con- 
ditions. Asa matter of fact, certain conditions are 
known to increase the likelihood of friction and ten- 
sion. These include physical deprivation, such as 
hunger and thirst; overcrowding; over-stimulation; 
inadequacy of adjustment energy, as in fatigue and 
serious illness; failures of communication; unregu- 
lated rivalry; mutually exclusive purposes and 
values—The United States vs. Russia, for example, 
in the Persian oil fields. Finally, there is psycho- 
logical tension due to inferiority feelings, contradic- 
tory wishes, frustrations, etc. No doubt, a more 
detailed study of situations will reveal other condi- 
tions and perhaps disclose quantitative relation- 
ships between conditions and the amount of fric- 
tion and tension that develops. 

At the moment, it is enough to observe that the 
relief or reduction of friction and tension can be 
brought about in a number of ways. For example, 
friction and tension may be reduced by the satis- 
faction of physical needs; by cooperation for com- 
mon purposes; by adopting health programs, medi- 
cal treatment, psychotherapy; or by submission to 
common rules or patterns, such as decision by 
majority vote, ordered competition; by the conver- 
sion of opponents; and so on. 

But finally—and this is the critical point for our 
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present discussion—friction and tension may be re- 
duced by conflict, This may sound like a paradox, 
but if we recall our definition of conflict as the clash 
or collision of the adjustment-energies of opposing 
energy-systems directed at each other, it is clear that 
the removal, subordination or destruction of one 
energy-system by the other must in the nature of 
the case resolve that particular frictional-tensional 
situation itself. True, the destruction, for exam- 
ple, of the slave interests of the South and the 
destruction of the Confederate government by the 
military decision of the War Between the States 
did not eliminate frictional-tensional situations 
between Northern and Southern political and eco- 
nomic interests. But that decision did resolve the 
frictional-tensional situation that had grown up 
between the organized slave interests at the South 
and the Federal government. It did this, of 
course, at the cost of creating myriads of other fric- 
tions and tensions which in turn men sought for 
years to resolve in various ways, including conflict. 
In other words, here as so often happens, resolution 
of a frictional-tensional situation on the “molar” 
(governmental level) by armed conflict produced 
innumerable lesser frictional-tensional situations on 
the “molecular” level between lesser interests and 
particular individuals. The molecular echoes of 
such a struggle may, therefore, go on for genera- 
tions, as they did through Reconstruction and 
beyond, and are threatening to do in Europe and 
the Orient today. 

All of this is familiar enough in actual practice. 
For ages conflict as a means of resolving frictional- 
tensional situations has been recognized as socially 
hazardous. Hence every culture has developed a 
variety of special means for limiting and controlling 
it. In our own culture, for example, for controlling 
the clash of ideas we have rules of logic and scien- 
tific method. For the clash of emotional desires 
we have religion, ethics, psychotherapy. For the 
clash of persons and corporate interests we have 
moral codes, etiquette, specific rules, regulations, 
codes of law. And to control the clash of physical 
forces we have the state, the one institution, or 
complex of institutions, that claims a monopoly of 
the use of force for the resolution of frictional- 
tensional situations. 

Apparently the state evolved largely for this pur- 
pose, to control the use of force within the in-group. 
Hence for the control of force as between states, 
the state itself has turned out to be a very defective 
instrument. The world is now struggling with the 
problem of how to develop an institution, or com- 


plex of institutions, capable of exercising such con- 
trol. The trend of technology being what it is, 
and the long-distance rocket and the atomic bomb 
being still in their infancy, the problem is acquiring 
a certain urgency. For obviously the United Na- 
tions cannot be the ultimate answer. The fact 
that the charter of this organization recognizes the 
sovereignty of the great nations as against one 
another clearly means that in the final issue the 
state and not the world community is still the ulti- 
mate determiner of the use of physical force. It is 
beside the point that both within states and as be- 
tween states many uses of physical force do not 
constitute war.5 The point is, governments seek- 
ing to readjust frictional-tensional situations with 
other governments by means of a decisive use of 
force do make war. This brings us back to the 
concept of the adjustive cycle. 

Armed conflict between states is always an at- 
tempt to “close,” or carry to a completion, an 
adjustive cycle. It is an attempt, in other words, 
to get past a crisis-phase of an evolving frictional- 
tensional situation and to bring into existence a 
new level of relationships between the states in- 
volved: to establish, in other words, a new level of 
equilibrium or routine between them. That is 
what Hitler was trying to do in his attack on Po- 
land and what the Japanese militarists were trying 
to doin their attack on Pearl Harbor. Naturally a 
victory of one government’s military forces over 
those of another government does not of itself 
wholly determine the character of the new equi- 
librium. Victory merely renders the defeated gov- 
ernment powerless for the time being to use force 
on the molar level as a government against the vic- 
tors. A decision by military force liquidates the 
initiating crisis, resolves that particular frictional- 
tensional situation by removing, subordinating, or 
destroying the opposing government. That is 
what the Union victory over the Confederates 
accomplished and that is what the Allied victories 
over Germany and Japan accomplished in World 
War II. That such victories may open the way 
to renewed frictional-tensional situations on a 


5Quincy Wright, A Study of War (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942), Vol. 2, p. 698, defines war 
briefly as “a legal condition which equally permits 
two or more hostile groups to carry on a conflict by 
armed force.” And amplifies this more specifically 
by adding that war is “at the same time an exceptional 
legal condition, a phenomenon of inter-group social 
psychology, a species of conflict, and a species of 
violence.” 
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molecular level between the victors and the con- 
quered peoples is all too evident, both from the 
history of the post-Civil War period in America, 
from Allied experiences in Europe after World War 
I, and from similar experiences in Europe and 
Japan after World War II. 

But all this does not change the fact that these 
wars themselves were forms of conflict brought 
about by the efforts of politically organized bodies 
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to resolve frictional-tensional situations that had 
reached a point of crisis. Nor does it change the 
fact that the resolution or liquidation of such fric- 
tional-tensional situations when other means fail 
is the primary and essential function of conflict 
which achieves its results by bringing the adjustive 
energies of a given energy-system to bear directly 
on an opposing energy-system to remove, dom- 
inate or destroy it. 


THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATION OF PUERTO RICO 
TEOBALDO CASANOVA 


University of Puerto Rico 


ERIOUS concern over the rapid growth of the 
population of Puerto Rico has been frequently 
expressed by sociologists acquainted with the 

problem.! The birth rate has increased from 29.0 
in 1904 to 39.6 in 1943 and the death rate has 
dropped from 27.1 to 14.7 during the same period. 
While there has been considerable under-registra- 
tion and the figures are not very reliable, they serve 
to indicate roughly the trend of population de- 
velopment. Net migration is a comparatively 
small item. The annual average emigration for 
the nine-year period 1934-1943 is 24,610, the aver- 
age immigration for the same period is 22,921, and 
the average yearly net migration is only 1,689. 

With an area of 3,435 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 1,869,255, the population density of the 
island of Puerto Rico was 544 inhabitants per 
square mile in 1940. Of the 2,200,000 acres of land 
only about forty percent, or less than half an acre 
per inhabitant, may be cultivated. This is a very 
serious condition in an almost totally agricultural 
country, where commercial mineral resources are 
almost totally absent, which precludes the possi- 
bility of its development into a highly industrial- 


1E, W. Zimmermann, Staff Report to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Puerto Rico (Washington: Bureau 
of the Census, 1940); L. R. Chenault, “The Population 
Problem of Puerto Rico and Its Forebodings of Mal- 
thusianism,”’ Social Forces, 19 (March 1941), pp. 327- 
336; A. P. Leon and A. Aldama, “Population Problems 
in Central and Caribbean America,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(January 1945), pp. 33-34; I. B. Taeuber, “The 
Development of Population Predictions in Europe and 
the Americas, “Estadistica (September 1944), pp. 
323-346. 


ized community in the future. Although reports 
on unemployment are generally inaccurate and 
swelled through political interest, this is known to 
be severe throughout the year. Consequently, 
laborers wages are low even in the midst of the in- 
flationary period produced by the war. In the 
public schools there is only enough room for about 
one-half of the children of school age (6-18 years 
old) in spite of the fact that during the last ten 
years or so, about one-third of the government’s 
regular expenses has been devoted to education. 
The percentage of illiteracy, however, dropped 
from 79.6 in 1899 to 31.5 in 1940, which is a notable 
achievement under the described circumstances. 

Table 1 shows the population as given in eight 
regular censuses. The third column gives the 
average yearly increase. With the exception of 
the years 1877-1887, a steadily rising slope may be 
observed. This suggested the idea that the eighty- 
year period might be fitted with the lower half of 
the Peazl-Reed logistic curve. After several trials, 
the curve was made to pass through the years 
1860, 1920 and 1940. A closer approximation was 
then obtained through Taylor’s theorem.? The 
equation is 


8,168.879 
1 + 8.009438 e~-02756940T 





Y = 403.883 + 


in which the population is given in thousands, and 
T is a deviation, in units of one year, from the year 
1920.* The errors in estimating from this equation 
the population, y, are given in the last column. 


*R. Pearl, Medical Biometry and Statistics (Phil- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1940), pp. 459-468. 
3E. W. Zimmermann, op. cit. 
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Except for the year 1877 with an error of 3.94 per- 
cent, the errors are very small and fluctuate be- 
tween .49 and 1.6 percent. From the total vari- 
ance in the second column and the error variance 








TABLE 1 
Tue Popu.ation oF Puerto Rico* 
US LOGISTIC 

YEAR POPULATION waaeer. a Ta ERROR 

ruousanps | "CREASE | syousaNnps 
1860 583 .308 594.221) +10.913 
1877 731.648} 8.726 703.918} —27.730 
1887 798.565} 6.692 794.671; —3.894 
1899 953.243} 12.890 937.978) —15.265 
1910 | 1,118.012} 14.979 | 1,110.924/ —7.088 
1920 | 1,299.809} 18.180 | 1,310.585) +10.776 
1930 | 1,543.913) 24.410 | 1,557.910) +13.997 
1940 | 1,869.255| 32.534 | 1,859.179) —10.076 
1950 2,218.748 
1960 2,637 .603 
1990 4,183.213 
2005 5,030 .482 

















*An extraordinary census taken by the Puerto 
Reconstruction Administration in 1935 gives a popu- 
lation of 1,723,534 as of the first day of December. 
The population estimated through equation (see text) 
for 1935 is 1,701,468. As the regular federal censuses 
are taken during the first months of the year, the error 


is not large. 








TABLE 2 
Previous EstiMATES OF THE POPULATION OF PUERTO 
Rico* 
YEAR POPULATION 
1775 70, 260 
1788 101,395 
1800 155,126 
1815 220,892 
1834 358 .836 
1846 443,139 








* Copied from the private files of Rafael W. Ra- 
mirez, Professor of Puerto Rican History, University 
of Puerto Rico. 


in the last column, the curvilinear coefficient of 
correlation, p, is found to be .9995. Four degrees 
of freedom were lost in estimating four constants. 
Using the four degrees of freedom which are left, a 
t of 64.44 is obtained. The ¢ for the .01 level of 
significance is only 4.604 in Fisher’s tables. There- 


‘F, E. Croxton and D. J. Cowden, A pplied Statistics 
(New York: Prentice Hall), p. 681. 


fore, the probability that the logistic trend is a mere 
random variation is much less than one percent. 

Table 2 gives some official estimates of the popu- 
lation made from time to time by the governor of 
the island. The estimates were based on reports 
made by the priest of each town, and there are no 
means now for estimating the reliability of the 
figures, for which reason they were not included in 
the census populations fitted with the Pearl-Reed 
curve. 

Figure 1 is the fitted curve, which has been extra- 
polated downward and upward toward its lower 
and upper asymptotes which are respectively 
403,883 and 8,572,762. The six points represent- 
ing the previous estimates of the population fell 
below the lower end, as was to be expected from 
the fact that the population of the first census year 
does not differ much from the lower asymptote. 
Then, if it is granted that the previous estimates 
are not exceedingly inaccurate, it is proposed here 
that a new stage or cycle in the growth of the popu- 
lation of Puerto Rico was initiated shortly before 
the year 1860. Of course, it is not known how far 
up near the upper asymptote will the present cycle 
reach before the onset of a new developmental 
stage. This naturally depends on changes in the 
rates of emigration, death, and birth, the latter 
depending mainly on the attitude of the people 
toward birth control. This is why it is not safe 
to make long time predictions in the matter of 
population growth. However, if it is assumed that 
the form of the logistic curve will persist for a 
moderate length of time, the following inferences 
may be drawn. 

The actual average yearly increase for the decen- 
nium 1930-1940 was 32,534. This slope will con- 
tinue to rise until the year 1995. The second 
derivative gives the point of inflection at +75.426 
and 4,488,323. Since the deviations are taken 
from the year 1920, this is the estimated popula- 
tion for about the middle of the year 1995. At 
this point of maximum slope the population will be 
increasing at 56,303 inhabitants per year, which 
rate will drop slowly at the beginning and more 
rapidly as the upper asymptote is approached. 
The addition of 56,303 inhabitants to the popula- 
tion of Puerto Rico in one year means an increase 
in density of 16.4 inhabitants per square mile. 
This is greater than the population densities of ten 
states of the Union; nearly the same as that of a 
state with so great agricultural, mineral, and indus- 
trial resources as the state of Kansas; greater than 


the densities of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Para- 
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guay, Peru, Venezuela, British, French, and Dutch 
Guiana; and slightly smaller than those of Chile 
and Colombia which are 17.8 and 21.3 respec- 
tively.® 

Table 1 shows an increase of 1,545,610 inhabit- 
’ ants from 1960 to 1990. This increment is greater 


5H. L. Dunn, H. T. Eldrige, and N. H. Powell. 
“Demographic Status of South America,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Scienee (January 1945), p. 23. 


than the total population for the year 1930, which 
represents some four and one-half centuries of 
growth since the discovery of Puerto Rico by Co- 
lumbus in 1493. The five-million mark will be 
passed 60 years from now, in 2005, when the popu- 
lation will be 5,030,482, and the density 1,465 in- 
habitants per square mile. This tremendous con- 
centration will be more than twice the present 
densities of such highly industrialized and thickly 
populated countries as England, Germany, Japan, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 
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TREATMENT WITHOUT TRIAL 


PAUL W. TAPPAN 
Queens College 


URING the past generation there have de- 
veloped in the court procedures of this 
country a series of novel institutional de- 

vices breaking with legal tradition and looking 
toward a more “socialized”’ processing of offenders. 
These devices are largely a hybrid product of court 
and case work methods. Some of them it is the 
purpose of this paper to consider. In general they 
are characterized by one or both of the following: 
(1) informal, unofficial probation supervision or 
institutional remand before a hearing is held, and 
(2) hearings in which there is no determination as 
to guilt of an offense, where personality factors and 
the “total situation” determine adjudication. 

The purposes behind the emerging procedural 
methods appear fairly clear and, on their face at 
least, “‘progressive”’ and laudable. The desire is 
to avoid the stigma which grows out of court con- 
tact and adjudication and, particularly where the 
offense involved is of no great seriousness, to pre- 
vent the sentencing to an offender’s status and to 
formal correction. The aim, too, is to break with 
the legal approach of adjudging defendants on the 
proof of a given criminal act, holding it more sci- 
entifically appropriate to determine through social 
and biological information whether a case needs 
treatment and, if so, what sort is required. To the 
socially-minded it may appear absurd to concen- 
trate attention upon a criminal act when it is itself 
merely a symptom or end product of character 
drives conditioned through extended experience. 
The need, it may be claimed, is to view rather the 
area of true significance—the defendant’s total 
personality—in order to deal correctly with the 
case. Statutes which define the elements of a 
crime and establish a fixed penalty conceived by 
a legislature as punishment appropriate to the seri- 
ousness of that act appear as absurd relics of a 
classical criminology in an age when social science 


points toward individualization, prevention, and 
rehabilitation. Furthermore, the experimental 
courts of today rest largely on the shoulders of pro- 
bation departments which have fostered the de- 
velopment of the new procedures. They would 
extend the philosophy and practice of case work in 
dealing with what are basically conduct problems, 
avoiding the “legal technicalities” which may slow 
or prevent the application of needed therapy based 
on social diagnosis and prescription for the peculiar 
needs of the case. The prevailing philosophy of 
these courts has been expressed ably by its ad- 
vocates.! 

The growth of an idea and its institutional en- 
trenchment are well illustrated by the continuing 
crystallization in our courts of these new pro- 
cedures. The inethods used are rather numerous. 
and varied in detail, but they fall into one or the 
other of the two general categories referred to 
above. For the most part they have originated in 
non-statutory or extra-legal procedures, avoiding 
therefore the hazard of invalidation by appellate 
decisions. Some have received statutory formula- 
tion. By and large, however, the legal specifica- 
tions under which the experimental courts operate 
do not sanction that full flowering of novel pro- 
cedure which case work philosophy has brought 
into actual court custom. Indeed, under the 


statutes many of the existing practices are invalid; 


some of the informal administrative procedures are 
clearly violative of due process. 

Let us review briefly the evolution of some of 
these devices employed to circumvent the tradi- 
tional methods of criminal trial (wherein the issue 
of guilt is determined by the court and penalties 


See, for example, Peuline V. Young, Social Treat- 
ment in Probation and Delinquency (1937); Herbert H. 
Lou, Juvenile Courts in the United States (1927); Belle 
B. Beard, Juvenile Probation (1934). 
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are graded to the offense). Their origins lie in the 
children’s court movement in which has developed 
a series of peculiarities in processing, today quite 
generally diffused throughout the country at this 
level of tribunal. Their emergence may be under- 
stood in part as a result of the rationalizing prin- 
ciple of the state as parens patriae, protector to the 
child, associated with the belief that deprivation 
of procedural rights is unimportant when the court 
is attempting to treat and protect the child. Its 
purpose is clinical and rehabilitative. There has 
been small danger of defendant’s contesting the 
validity of the procedural methods employed: 
neither the naive child nor his distraught parent 
are wont to challenge the procedures and no attor- 
ney or prosecutor is present generally to raise the 
issue. If the right of review is permitted, it is 
discouraged and often condemned as a legal device 
to undo the progressive work of the court.? Chiefly 
the following differentiating characteristics mark 
the children’s court methodology: 

1. Intake. Basic information is sought by a pro- 
bation officer at intake on the background of the 
case—family data; educational, economicand recre- 
ational history; conduct of the child; and other 
germane matters. 

2. Unofficial Treatment. Probation personnel 
(known in the New York Children’s Court as the 
Adjustment Bureau) may apply informal super- 
vision to cases in which the intake officer believed 
that social therapy was needed but which did not 
appear to require court hearing and adjudication. 
(It should be noted that an extremely elastic dis- 
cretion may be employed at intake in directing the 
case to unofficial treatment or to court. When— 
as is the widely prevailing condition today—the 
operative philosophy of probation departments 
favors informal case work without a hearing, this 
“treatment without trial” becomes a popular 
practice.) 

3. Pre-adjudication Investigation. Reversing the 
procedure traditional in our criminal courts, at the 
juvenile level a social investigation on each case is 
undertaken by a probation officer prior to a hearing 
and the information obtained therefrom is made 
available later at the hearing. This is unorthodox 
procedure in two chief respects: It applies to all 
cases whether or not the defendant is later adjudi- 
cated. (It tends, of course, to lead to adjudication 


*See Benedict S. Alper, “Forty Years of the Juvenile 
Court,” American Sociological Review (April, 1941), 
p. 230. 
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in commonly establishing the foundation therefor 
in the discovery of social problems deemed to need 
treatment.) Also, in preceding the hearing, it 
allows in evidence matters which would be con- 
sidered prejudicial, incompetent, and irrelevant for 
purposes of proof in the usual criminal trial. 

4. Interim Dispositions. During the period of 
social investigation a temporary disposition of the 
case must be made by adjourning to a later date 
and either paroling the defendant to home or 
agency or remanding him to an institution. 
The period of interim disposition is usually several 
weeks. In effect it constitutes a phase of treat- 
ment without trial when the child is either incar- 
cerated (often with others already found to be 
delinquent, sometimes with convicted adult crimi- 
nals*) or held under the restricted liberty of proba- 
tion-scrutiny. 

5. Adjudication Based on the Total Situation. As 
noted above, the information from reports of pro- 
bation investigation is available at the hearing. 
Thereby social data come to determine not only 
the treatment methods to be employed (as in the 
criminal court) but very largely whether or not the 
defendant is to be adjudicated a delinquent. 
Hence his guilt of a specific offense comes to be 
considered irrelevant, court decision being predi- 
cated upon the social and personal problems ap- 
pearing in the history of the defendant and his 
family. 

6. Omnibus Statutes. The wide latitude of dis- 
cretion possible in adjudication is supported and 
extended by the statutes defining the recalcitrant 
child so broadly as to facilitate the easy status- 
fixing of delinquency. Where, in accordance with 
the provisions of the statutes, a hearing is held 
before treatment is applied, it is scarcely a “trial’’ 
in the usual sense since guilt of specific enumerated 
offenses need not be proven to adjudicate. Rather, 
rumor of the needs of the defendant and/or his 
family may be a matter of primary moment to the 


'See Leonard V. Harrison and Pryor M. Grant, 
Youth in the Toils (1938). 

‘Under the Federal Juvenile Court Act which has 
now been in operation for six years, such pre-hearing 
investigations are also conducted and reports submitted 
to the court at the hearing. As in the state courts, 
the procedures used are largely extra-legal in permitting 
adjudication based in part upon untested hearsay of 
probation reperts. In the federal courts, however, 
many protections to the defendant’s interests exist 
which are absent in the courts of the States. 
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children’s court’s decision. Again it is treatment 
without trial. : 

The procedures which evolved in the children’s 
courts have come to be applied in the more recently 
emerging tribunals for adolescents. The varia- 
tions in age-coverage of the children’s court stat- 
utes in different jurisdictions is significant here. A 
large proportion of the States provide for children’s 
court control over the delinquent up to the age of 
18, some as high as 21. A few, including New 
York, end jurisdiction at 16. The trend has been 
generally upward throughout the country. 

The result has been a drive to develop special 
facilities for the adolescent who otherwise must 
traverse the trial routes taken by adult criminals. 
New York City in its Adolescent Courts in Brook- 
lyn and Queens, its citywide Wayward Minor 
Court for girls and its Youthful Offender divisions 
of the County Courts, has provided special tribu- 
nals and methods of processing for the recalcitrant 
youth over 16. Similarly Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and other cities have established courts to deal 
particularly with young offenders over the juvenile 
age. For the most part these tribunals apply 
procedures comparable to those previously de- 
veloped in the children’s courts and they justify 
their use by analogy. It should be noted in pass- 
ing, however, that there are several clear differ- 
ences, which should distinguish adolescent from 
juvenile procedures: The children’s courts are 
often—as in New York—civil, whereas the adoles- 
cent courts are a part of the criminal court system. 
Also, the same standards of behavior cannot justi- 
fiably be applied to adolescent and child. Too, the 
facilities of the children’s courts for treatment are 
generally more numerous, varied, and qualitatively 
superior to those of the adolescent courts—a sig- 
nificant matter in determining the sorts of cases in 
which jurisdiction should be taken by a court. 

These courts for adolescents, too, operate under 
broad statutes which define the recalcitrant or way- 
ward youth in most general fashion, thus facili- 
tating adjudication when the court may wish to 
apply treatment to the case before it.6 Pre- 


‘See particularly the following: Young People in the 
Courts of New York State, Leg. Doc. 55 (1942); Paul W. 
Tappan, Court for Wayward Girls (1946); Worthington 
and Topping, Specialised Courts Deling with Sex 
Delinquency (1925). 

*See New York Statutes: the Wayward Minor Act, 
chapter 873, laws of 1945, recently expanding the terms 
of the original statute and permitting, particularly, 
remands without consent. See also the Youthful 


hearing investigations, interim procedures—often 
with temporary institutional disposition—and ad- 
judication based on general hearsay information 
concerning personality and social background ap- 
pear again at this level—though somewhat more 
fearfully than in the children’s courts. Here the 
individuals pre-essed are adults under the criminal 
law and the large variations from due process could 
more easily lead to invalidation of the court 
methods. “Consent” of the defendant to the in- 
vestigation before hearing has usually been 
required. There is formal statutory enunciation 
of defendant’s rights, including the provision that 
his statements during investigation may not be 
used against his interest at the trial. Yet these 
matters are taken as a most pro forma matter. 
Indeed, under the new Wayward Minor Act in 


* New York the requirement of consent for interim 


remands of two weeks has been abandoned so that 
such commitments may be made automatically. 
In some of the experimental courts the adolescent’s 
consent to investigation and special hearing virtu- 
ally assures adjudication of the status of offender 
but with more lenient treatment than could be 
expected from the criminal court to which the case 
would otherwise go. Thus the defendant is pre- 
sented with a choice of consenting to an investiga- 
tion by an officer of the court on the basis of which 
adjudication is most probable, to be followed by 
probation supervision; or, protesting his innocence, 
he risks conviction in an ordinary criminal court 
where the judge may impose a harsher penalty of 
commitment. This selection would test severely 
the preferences of many defendants innocent of 
law-violation. 

These recent experimental methods of treatment 
without trial outlined above which have taken hold 
at the children’s level and entered the adolescent 
range somewhat tentatively have come to appear 
in our adult criminal courts as weil. Here they 
have emerged in at least two forms. The idea of 
“pre-adjudication conciliation” has been applied 
unofficially in the Magistrates’ Courts of New York 
City, though never very largely used. It has been 
chiefly a matter of attempting informal probation 
treatment of social problems and conciliatory 
efforts between defendants and complainants when 
the offense alleged was minor and/or no complaint 
would issue. Considerably more formalized has 





Offender Act, chapter 549, laws of 1943, recently 
repealed in its application to the Special Sessions 
Court, chapter 873, laws of 1945. 
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been the device adopted elsewhere of applying 
probation where certain offenses are alleged with- 
out the requirement of arraignment or of adjudi- 
cation.” The accused party is confronted with an 
option not unlike that of the defendant in the ado- 
lescent courts: he may accept unofficial treatment, 
without however going through trial and convic- 
tion for an offense at all, or he may stand trial 
with the danger of conviction and possible incar- 
ceration. One would dislike to be “taken in” “on 
suspicion” and confronted with this choice. 

These various methods of applying court treat- 
ment without a full and fair judicial triai of the 
issue of guilt of a particular offense, despite their 
seductive rationale, appear to the writer to be 
peculiarly hazardous and unnecessary. Though 
criticism of methods used in experimental courts 
has sometimes been attacked as “technical’’ and 
reactionary, nevertheless the techniques which de- 
velop crescively through unthoughtful adoption in 
our social institutions do need careful inspection to 
test their effectiveness and their wider conse- 
quences. Novel experimental devices must be 
tried to be sure, yet permanent crystallization is 
to be avoided of methods which are based on error 
or which lead to excessive injustice. Existing or 
developing institutions may be “progressive” or 
“reactionary” depending upon the directions of 
their development and their effects. 

In general denial of the validity of the current 
procedures, the writer maintains that they re- 
semble too closely in some respects the philosophy 
of the Star Chamber. For their greatest fault is 
in failing to give to the defendant some of the most 
basic protections of due process which inhere in our 
modern legal system. Under our constitutions 
and laws the defendant deserves at very least (1) 
a definite charge of a particular offense, (2) the 
right to be confronted by the witnesses from whom 
is derived the evidence on which he is convicted, 
(3) a (real) right to counsel and appeal, and (4) 
conviction only upon a preponderance of credible, 
competent, relevant evidence. (In a criminal 
court such evidence should, of course, be convinc- 
ing beyond a reasonable doubt.) These rights are 
assured even in the administrative tribunals of 
today; their disappearance from our criminal and 
quasi-criminal courts should not be tolerated. 


See Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
Vol. II, p. 113-5, for the development of assorted 
practices of this sort under the statutes of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Kentucky, and Maine. 
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The view is expressed by some criminologists 
that the issue of a particular criminal act is unim- 
portant, particularly in dealing with the young 
where the general objective is to accomplish pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative results; that general 
conduct, personality, and social problems are suffi- 
cient to justify adjudication and/or treatment at 
this level; and that broad statutes are needed to 
give the necessary latitude, the free play to court 
discretion. The difficulties with this approach are 
basic: Where no specific and clear-cut offense 
categories are established most anyone can be ad- 
judicated to a status carrying stigma and poten- 
tially damaging treatment by the correctional 
agencies of criminal and quasi-criminal courts. 
The utmost of discretion is left in the hands of 
judicial and probation personnel unhampered by 
staturory definitions or limitations, undirected save 
by a very general principle of treating, reforming, 
rehabilitating. Unfortunately the personnel of our 
courts cannot be omniscient or omnicompetent. 
Indeed, they vary tremendously in their views on 
conduct, morality, treatment methods, and in their 
personal biases. Too they tend to lean toward 
punitive and correctional treatment and, in the 
experimental courts, toward broadening their func- 
tions to treat all manner of social problems. The 
result may often be damaging when individuals 
innocent of any serious wrongdoing or real law 
violation are subject to the rather crude tools of 
correctional treatment such as those available to 
our courts. As the author has said elsewhere: 


... the court system is not designed to deal with prob- 
lems which are not directly associated with law viola- 
tion. The philosophies of courts, commitment institu- 
tions and probation bureaus are preponderately 
correctional and punitive. Their réles have been 
clearly assigned in the mind and reactions of the defend- 
ant by the stereotypes of the cop, the criminal court, 
the reform school, and the probation officer. Similarly 
the public attitude toward these institutions and the 
adolescents subjected to them renders it wholly un- 
realistic for the courts to attempt to operate as general 
social agencies: they bear the indelible stamp of public 
stigma and ostracism. Thus the frame of reference 
within which the court may legitimately and effectively 
operate is narrowly limited by public and institutional 
definition. Attempts therefore at comprehensive social 
work are sheer folly; the problems of domestic relations, 
psychological pathology, cccupational maladjustments, 
etc. are not within the sphere of appropriate function. 
This is the more obviously true when no offense has 
been shown—haphazard manipulation by the unskilled 
or partially trained probation officer in areas of special- 
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ized therapy adds misapplied treatment to the injustice 
of court and institutional contact. Even when an 
offense has been proven, far greater success in treatment 
could be achieved by the referral of problems requiring 
trained and non-correctional specialized assistance to 
proper public and private agencies. (Yet, the adoles- 
cent courts are far from attaining a nice integration 
with the varied social agencies of the city, though the 
fault is not wholly their own.) In addition to the 
inappropriateness of crimino-legal handling of general 
social problems, the absurdity of this trend is enhanced 
by the insufficiency of personnel in the courts. Where, 
for optimum results, they should work experimentally 
and intensively on a carefully selected sample of favor- 
able probation risks to insure creative individualiza- 
ation and reformation, the expansive drive in some 
courts toward problem-solving for all-comers has 
resulted in attenuated, inexact, and ineffectual service. 
The proper sphere of social agencies and behavior 
clinics should not be usurped by the courts, however 
benevolent the motivation. It appears clear that the 
work of crime prevention must be performed, if at all, 
before court contact and by-non court agencies. The 
personnel of correctional court and institution is not 
equipped to do a non-correctional job.* 


Within the present limitations of our knowledge 
in the fields of psychology, sociology, and biology, 
our guesses must be quite tentative concerning 
treatment methods. Nevertheless we can and 
should use the training of specialists in these fields 
to recommend and apply therapy to the unadjusted 
who go through our courts. It is a different mat- 
ter entirely, however, to attempt to apply these 
still-infantile sciences through non-specialists, who 
make up our court personnel for the most part, to 
determine on the basis of personality or total situa- 
tion whom the court should adjudicate, whom it 
should treat. The idea that the function of law is 
to provide officials with convenient and general 
tools by which they may convict and treat those 
known to be criminals, or believed to require treat- 
ment, is a very cynical notion. Held by a few 
officials of our criminal courts, it is even more out 
of place at the children’s or adolescent’s level. 
The best and safest criterion justifying court action 
is the commission of an act in violation of a rule of 
law specifically defining the conduct to be avoided. 
Such a criminal act expresses—as no vague 
standard of recalcitrance or “moral depravity” 
can—a clear, definite, and relevant foundation for 
court action. It may well be argued that the of- 
fense categories should be increased to include 


SPaul W. Tappan, The Adolescent in Court (1946). 


specific forms of misconduct appearing in youth 
which, if untreated, would lead into crime of a more 
serious nature. If so, these must come into legal 
definition and delimitation so as to avoid the in- 
justices flowing from an uninstructed judicial lati- 
tide. The present law and practice encourage 
abuse by the generality and variability of principles 
applied. The result is that these experimental 
courts appear either to operate on a presumption 
of guilt or to assume guilt to be irrelevant. A most 
progressive step, then, for the courts desiring to 
deal as effectively as possible with the young would 
be the clear statutory enunciation of the conduct- 
categories to be tabooed. This would mean that 
adjudication should occur only if and when such 
conduct is clearly shown by legitimate evidence. 

Closely associated with the problem of the gen- 
eral statutes and free discretion which now obtain 
in these courts is the method so widely used of 
holding pre-adjudication investigations with re- 
ports to the court at the hearing. If adjudication 
of the offender status should be based—as the 
author has maintained—on proof of guilt of a par- 
ticular offense, there is no sound reason for requiring 
an investigation until after the hearing—and then, 
of course, only for those cases which are ad- 
judicated. This more traditional procedure 
would provide at least three distinct advantages 
over the present method: 

1. It would save from court correctional devices 
those cases which do not merit adjudication legally, 
cases which are now treated with inappropriate 
methods due to the expansionist drives within 
these tribunals toward general social problem- 
solving. 

2. It would make unnecessary the use of parole 
and remand during rather extended periods of 
social investigation when no hearing has been held. 
It is certainly impossible in good law or sound sense 
to assume a defendant to be guilty of an unproven 
charge or to justify his treatment without trial 
during an interim disposition. Errors can be and 
frequently are made in these courts, as in adult 
criminal courts, through arrests of and complaints 
against innocent parties. Too, often when the 
complaint is made by parents, the fault and prob- 
lem lies with them not their child; in these cases 
to impose institutional remands or to adjudicate, 
as we often do, and apply treatment that is at least 
partially correctional, punitive, and non-spe- 
cialized does unnecessary injustice. 

3. It would result in a considerably more efficient 
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utilization of the all-too-limited probation re- 
sources available in these courts. Under the sug- 
gested procedure numerous investigations would 
not be required: the time thus saved could be 
devoted to the more creative and rehabilitative 
work of supervision in cases that had been care- 
fully selected by legal process for social treatment. 
To reiterate, social investigations should be made 
after adjudication in order that the court may apply 
therapy as nicely adjusted to the individual re- 
quirements of the cases as possible. To be sure, 
the suggested change in procedure would require 
that more witnesses be used at hearings to deter- 
mine the relevant facts and adjudication would be 
made more difficult. However, difficulty in elicit- 
ing proof of specific offenses is no justification for 
holding as offenders all who are brought into court. 
Rather, the elimination of many who do not de- 
serve adjudication could be a great positive gain in 
preventing that development of delinquencies 
which occurs so often among the young who have 
been exposed to the correctional facilities of our 
courts. 

Since the adoption in our adolescent courts of the 
procedures referred to has been rationalized by 
their prior institutionalization at the children’s 
court level, it is significant to note that these 
devices have come under serious criticism by the 
judiciary of that children’s court system. Chief 
Justice W. B. Cobb of the Domestic Relations 
Court in New York City has recently attacked with 
vehemence the unofficial treatment of the adjust- 
ment bureau, the use of pre-hearing investigations 
for purposes of adjudication, and extended remands 
without a hearing. He condemns them as legally 
and socially invalid.’ The reasoning which de- 


°W. Bruce Cobb, Address Delivered on February 6, 
1945 before a Joint Meeting of the Committees of the 


Court of Domestic Relations, of the Association of the 


Bar, and the County Lawyers Association. 
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nounces them must apply as vigorously in the 
adolescent and adult courts where mild misconduct 
or complete innocence may lead today to criminal 
court treatment. 

In conclusion it should be noted that our system 
of law as it is constituted today and within its ap- 
propriate methods of application does permit of full 
and sound individualization of treatment based on 
the findings and theories of the social sciences. 
Just treatment of the alleged offender requires this 
sort of processing: (1) The charge of a specific, 
statutorily defined offense; (2) A hearing of the 
issue at the earliest meeting of the court at which 
witnesses may be summoned with full protection of 
the defendant’s rights of due process (including an 
attorney, relevant and competent testimony in his 
presence, adjudication only on convincing proof, 
and appeal); (3) Where court contact with a case 
indicates that the individual is not guilty of an 
offense but does require treatment, he should be 
referred to those public or private social agencies 
which may deal in a specialized way with his prob- 
lem, thereby assuring most effective treatment 
without stigma. Much of this could be done at 
Intake. (Indeed, one of the most useful functions 
of these specialized tribunals could well be to act: 
as agencies of referral to more specialized social 
facilities in order that individual and community 
problems may be met more effectively.); (4) A 
probation investigation into the background of the 
adjudicated offender to determine on the basis of 
his prior history, conduct, and character what 
methods of therapy may best be applied to re-con- 
dition him and protect society; (5) In the case of 
adjudicated offenders after receipt of the probation 
report and any other information available which 
is relevant to disposition, the court should dispose 
of the case with careful attention to adjusting 
treatment methods to the needs of the case, avoid- 
ing institutionalization wherever possible. 
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UNDERGRADUATE SOCIOLOGISTS LOOK AT GROUP WORK* 


MARY BOSWORTH TREUDLEY 
Wellesley College 


HERE are good reasons to inquire as often 

as possible just what insights into real social 

situations the analytical tools developed in 
undergraduate courses in sociology make possible 
for their students. An opportunity was offered 
recently for such a check, when the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences of the University of Pitts- 
burgh made available to a class exploring the field 
of social work at Wellesley College a club record, 
made by one of their students.! 

The club appeared to be typical of the work done 
by social settlements among disadvantaged 
children. For most of the year there were six 
members, Italian-American girls, ten to eleven 
years of age, and lower class in culture and be- 
havior. They seemed to have been a congeniality 
group upon which formal club organization had 
been imposed the year before the record opens. 
The fact that the club leader was a student in train- 
ing and tentatively feeling her way toward techni- 
cal competence, in some ways made it easier for 
amateur observers to analyze the course of events. 
The record was very carefully and fully kept and 
provided a solid basis for experimentation with a 
variety of analytical techniques. The study of the 
development of group work skills proved a fas- 
cinating one for undergraduate students. 


STRUCTURE 


The first type of analysis was concerned with 
structure and its use by the club leader. The 
analytical scheme employed was a modification of 
that developed by Chapple and Arensberg and 
applied, with a radical change, by Whyte in his 
study of corner boys in an urban slum area.’ Dis- 
cussion of the Chapple and Arensberg method, 
which proved too refined either for Whyte’s use 
or our own, will be omitted and only a description 


*This paper is based on the reports and class discus- 
sions of students in Sociology 303, in March, 1945. 

1The Q and V Club Record, mimeographed. 

*Eliot Chapple and Conrad Arensberg, Measuring 
Human Relations: An Introduction to the study of the 
Interaction of Individuals, Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, (Provincetown, Mass., 1940). William Foote 
Whyte, “Corner Boys: A study of Clique Behavior,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 46: 647-664 (March, 
1944). 


of the techniques finally evolved by the class will 
be given. 

All interaction during club meetings was divided 
into set events, involving more than two people, 
and pair events, involving only two individuals. 
Whyte’s twisting of the phrase, originating action, 
from its original meaning of setting off a chain of 
responses, to that of proposing something for the 
group to do, was adopted for our use. The few set 
events not concerned with proposals for club action 
were discarded. The rest were divided into suc- 
cessful and unsucressful, depending upon whether 
the proposal made was terminated by being trans- 
lated into action or blocked by the refusal of the 
group or any part of it to carry out the suggestion. 
The set events were further analyzed to find out 
who were the originators of the action, who served 
as mediators or blockers, and who, if any, were the 
terminators. An originator was anyone who made 
any proposal that the group do something. A 
mediator was a person who picked up the proposal 
and either supported it, elaborated it, or modified 
it to make it more acceptable to the group. A 
blocker was a person who attempted to prevent the 
proposal from being carried out in any form. ‘The 
terminators were those who actually did something 
that stemmed from the original proposal. Pair 
events were merely noted, with the names of the 
couple participating. Once the set and pair events 
had been catalogued, an attempt was made to 
describe the structure of the club and the club 
leader’s use of it. 

Even the most cursory reading of the record 
showed that Mary was the spontaneous leader of 
the club at the beginning of the year and remained 
so until the end. The findings fully substantiated 
that impression. Leadership is shown in the orig- 
ination of action and Mary’s is proved by the fact 
that she was an originator three or four times as 
often as her nearest competitor among the mem- 
bers. A study of pair events gives a faint indica- 
tion that the six regular attendants were divided 
into a triad, Mary, Josephine and Juliana; a dyad, 
Lucia and Louisa; and a monad, Antoinette. But 
the clique structure was not very marked, partly 
because of the smallness of the group but primarily, 
we concluded, because of the character of Mary’s 
leadership. One of the interesting findings was 
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that she entered into very few pair events with the 
other girls. It seemed from the record that, as a 
spontaneous leader, she was unwilling to play 
favorites and she did not share her authority with 
a first lieutenant. Her originations of action were 
to the group as a whole and the group responded in 
solidary fashion rather than as a system of com- 
peting cliques. Returning to the set events, 
Mary’s leadership is also revealed by the fact that 
at the beginning of the year, when the largest pro- 
portion of unsuccessful events was registered, it 
was Mary who was responsible, through blocking, 
for the failure of the attempts at leadership by the 
club leader and by other club members. 

The club leader’s use of structure is shown quite 
clearly by this type of analysis. Miss Summers 
was unfavorably impressed at the first meeting by 
Mary’s dictatorial ways and apparently set herself 
to encourage origination of action by other mem- 
bers. Unfortunately however, Antoinette who, as 
the analysis of pair events indicated, was a mar- 
ginal member of the club and barred from its 
closest intimacies, was the only girl who was willing 
to originate action when Mary was around. The 
club leader at first supported her proposals but 
even with that support she was unable to get her 
suggestions translated into action in at least a 
third of her attempts at leadership. Though Miss 
Summers was only trying to make the club more 
democratic and the members more individually 
responsible, what she really did was to set up An- 
toinette as a rival to Mary as the leader of the 
group. The members would not accept the sub- 
stitution. The result was much blocking and great 
difficulty in securing cooperative action. About a 
third of the way through the year, Miss Summers 
apparently replaced democracy by the main- 
tenance and order of the club as her goals. She 
stopped backing Antoinette and began to work 
through Mary. Antoinette promptly disappeared 
from the list of originators of action. 

The process by which Miss Summers supported 
Mary is made clear by a study of mediation. 
There were three ways in which a mediator could 
act. When a proposal was made, the mediator 
might pick it up spontaneously and appeal to the 
group to carry it out in its original or in a modified 
form. This might be called sub-leadership. The 
club and the spontaneous leaders, however, learned 
in time to handle mediation in different fashion 
and developed what might be called interdependent 
leadership. When Miss Summers originated ac- 
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tion, as she did throughout the year about a third 
more often than did Mary, she would make her 
proposal to Mary rather than to the group. Mary 
would then act as mediator, accepting or changing 
this proposal and securing group acceptance. The 
club leader, by using Mary as a mediator, con- 
sciously or unconsciously prevented her from acting 
asa blocker. When Mary had a proposal to make, 
she appealed, with increasing frequency, to the club 
leader, recognizing her position as an outside 
mediator, and then having secured her backing, 
originated action to the group. So far as the divi- 
sion of leadership was concerned, Mary was more 
apt to take the initiative in regard to what the club 
was going to do and Miss Summers in regard to how 
it was to be done. In other words, Mary was 
largely concerned with policy making and Miss 
Summers with technical advice. 

A study of the club leader’s part in pair events 
supports the analysis given above. She entered 
into such events to a much greater extent than the 
club members, because she did want to know the 
girls as individuals. At the first of the year, when 
she was pushing Antoinette, she was engaged in a 
significantly greater number of pair events with her 
than with any other girl. After she began to work 
through Mary, her pair events with Antoinette 
declined and with Mary increased rapidly. 

Light is thrown upon process within the club by 
the study of blocking. Mary was faced at the be- 
ginning of the year with an imposed leader, higher 
than herself in status, who was unwittingly at- 
tempting to set up a rival to challenge her leader- 
ship at her own level. Blocking was Mary’s best 
weapon against invasion of her authority by the 
club leader, and a means of constantly reasserting 
that authority when it was threatened by a display 
of initiative on the part of the other members. 
Nobody seriously challenged Mary’s position, once 
Antoinette had been put in the place assigned her 
by the club. But, after the club leader and the 
sponteneous leader had come to their unspoken 
agreement to support each other, the rest of the 
girls began to show their increasing independence. 
by blocking Mary’s own proposals. It would seem 
that, as long as Miss Summers supported a rival 
to Mary, the club members had to show their 
loyalty to her by accepting her suggestions without 
question. After Miss Summers abandoned her 
attempt to encourage leadership in the other girls 
and began to act almost entirely through Mary, 
the rest of the club felt sufficiently secure to limit, 
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though not to deny, Mary’s authority by freely 
expressing their own preferences when opposed to 
hers. 

The class raised certain questions about the club 
leader’s use of structure. They wondered whether 
she should work with structure or seek to change it; 
whether there were any criteria as to which policy 
should be followed or as to the circumstances under 
which one policy or the other should be adopted; 
and what methods might prove successful if a 
change of structure was sought. Students who 
had themselves worked with like groups, felt that 
Miss Summers had accomplished all that could be 
expected of her in helping to make the girls more 
independent of dictation by their chosen leader. 
Students without that experience queried whether, 
if she had consciously set for herself the purpose of 
spreading the origination of action more generally 
among the group, she could have developed more 
initiative among the members. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The framework for the second attempt at analy- 
sis was the Yale theory of social learning.’ It has 
been too well described elsewhere to require ex- 
position in this paper. The attention of the class 
was directed primarily to the discrimination of the 
four eiements in the learning process: Drives or 
tensions, cues, responses, and rewards. 

Neither tools nor materials were adequate for 
the analysis of drives, but discussions of other as- 
pects of the group work process threw some light 
on the part they played. There had been no in- 
tention originally to study purpose, due to the as- 
sumption that such a small informal group would 
offer little illustrative material tothe observer. But 
purpose, like King Charles’ head, kept cropping 
up no matter what type of analysis was being used. 
Every attempt to describe process within the club 
indicated that, whereas at the beginning of the 
year the club leader and the members were working 
at cross-purposes, by the end of the year they had 
been quite successful in ironing out the conflict in 
regard to goals. Since this was not a formal or- 
ganization, the process of formulating general pur- 
pose and breaking it down into specific purposes 
was not carried out openly, although it was implicit 


*The class used Neale Miller and John Dollard, 
Social Learning and Imitation, (New Haven, 1941); and 
John Dollard, “The Acquisition of New Social Habits,” 
in Ralph Linton, The Science of Man in the World 
Crisis (New York, 1945), pp. 442-464. 


in the record of events. The class decided that 
the leader’s purposes might be defined as the main- 
tenance of the club and the fostering of the in- 
dividual growth of its members and of their 
capacity for cooperative action. The purposes of 
the girls seemed to be the maintenance of the club 
and having fun. In other words, they all shared 
the common purpose, though motivated dif- 
ferently, of wanting to keep the club in existence 
and its prestige high relative to other clubs in the 
social settlement. The leader also recognized the 
great satisfaction derived by the girls from the fact 
that their club name was their common secret, and 
was as eager as they to preserve that secrecy. The 
divergence in points of view occurred with regard 
to the functions that the club should perform for its 
members. Dissimilarity in purpose is an essential 
factor in any form of cooperative endeavor uniting 
socio-culturally differentiated groups. The con- 
tention of the class was that the club leader at no 
time consciously faced the problems arising out of 
such differences or weighed alternative methods of 
reconciliation of divergent purposes. 

What really seems to have happened is that, at 
the first of the year, the club leader broke down her 
general purpose of fostering member growth into a 
number of specific purposes which she then at- 
tempted to persuade the members to adopt as goals 
for their own action. Toward the end of the year, 
by the trial and error method, she became more 
expert in selecting from the specific purposes of the 
members, derived from their general purpose of 
having fun in a group, those that would best serve 
her general purpose of helping them grow in in- 
dependence and self-control. Insecurity in her 
own competence and distrust of the girls’ capacity 
for growth apparently combined to bring about a 
situation in which the club leader’s need to teach 
rather than the club’s need to learn was in the 
beginning the drive which set off the learning proc- 
ess. No wonder that there was a great deal of 
blocking early in the year. Later, as the leader 
grew more competent and secure, she was better 
able to control her own tensions and to gear her 
teaching to the girls’ felt needs. 

An attempt was made to analyze the cultural 
source of the various cues presented by the club 


4Most of the class were familiar with the discussion of 
purpose in relation to formal organization, in Chester I. 
Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, 
1938), passim. 
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leader. The class started with the assumption 
that they might be classified under three headings: 
generalized American, more adult, and middle 
class. Generalized American cultural items were 
those which children of that age and sex might be 
expected to accept, no matter to what class they 
belonged or in what region they lived. Since the 
children are expected to be “aged” by the adults 
with whom they associate, it was assumed that a 
fair number of cues would be selected with refer- 
ence to the patterns of early adolescence. Middle 
class cultural items were those deemed inappro- 
priate to holders of lower class status. Because 
social settlements are expected to try or are accused 
of trying, depending upon the value judgments of 
the speaker, to encourage their members in upward 
mobility, it was anticipated that a good many 
of the cues given to these lower class children would 
be drawn from exclusively middle class culture. 
It proved extremely difficult to differentiate be- 
tween generalized American and middle class, per- 
haps because most of the class unconsciously as- 
sumed that the two were interchangeable and since 
they are to a large extent overlapping. A rough 
catalogue of the items presented was finally con- 
structed. It indicated, rather to our surprise, that 
the cues least often used were the more adult ones. 
The leader occasionally pointed out the childish- 
ness of certain actions and emphasized behavior 
patterns more appropriate to the “advanced” age 
of the club members. She assisted them at times 
when they were groping for more grown-up ways of 
behaving. But her cues for the most part seemed 
to be divided about evenly between generalized 
American and middle class. She seemed intent 
upon making available to the girls an enriched cul- 
tural tradition, especially in regard to the ways of 
enjoying leisure, somewhat more appropriate to 
the middle than to the lower class child. We had 
expected that the children would tend to reject the 
middle class patterns presented to them. We 
found instead that at the beginning of the year, 
they resisted everything new, and at the end of the 
year they tended to accept whatever the leader saw 


5Adequate analysis of class differentials in culture 
has yet to be made. The class used W. Lloyd Warner, 
Who Shall be Educated? (New York, 1944); and Allison 
Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage: The 
Personality Development of Negro Youth in the Urban 
South (Washington, 1940). Use was also made of an 
unpublished analysis of American middle and lower 
class culture by Florence R. Kluckhohn. 
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fit to offer them. The class wondered whether 
these new cultural items were adopted merely for 
use in the clubroom or whether they would be 
transferred to the streets outside. 

The picture looked somewhat different when, 
instead of merely cataloguing the cultural items 
presented, an attempt was made to look at them 
from the club leader’s point of view as preparation 
for the future réles of the members in society.® 
The two réles with which she was most concerned 
were those of adult and of homemaker. It was 
revealing to note what the leader felt ten or eleven 
year old girls could learn that would be useful to 
them when they grew up. 

In the first place, the club leader tried to teach 
the members courtesy, as she had been taught it. 
More specifically she trained them in parliamen- 
tary procedure. Membership in formal organiza- 
tions is certainly not a part of the adult lower class 
Italian-American woman’s réle. The leader’s in- 
sistance on rules of order presupposed a degree of 
upward mobility sufficient to make desirable the 
taking on of middle class associational patterns. 
In the second place, she tried to inculcate certain 
attitudes, habits and judgments which she thought 
desirable for all adults. She discouraged cheating, 
lying, cattiness, and fault-finding, and encouraged 
cooperation, tolerance, and understanding. She 
also encouraged the conservation of material goods, 
a middle class way of handling the problem of pov- 
erty in material resources. In the third place, the 
development of an adult sense of responsibility was 
especially clear in the club leader’s mind as a goal 
for the club. She was interested in having each 
girl think for herself, the group make its own de- 
cisions and particularly assume responsibility for 
its own actions and their consequences. This con- 
cept of maturity with its emphasis upon the 
weighing of the future results of present acts is an 
essential part of middle class, but not of lower class, 
thinking. The definition of responsibility seemed 
to the class one of the areas of fundamental conflict 


*There is a growing literature in regard to réles and 
réle training but it has not yet been adapted for use, 
at least by amateurs, in analyzing this type of situation. 
See for example: Theodore Sarbin “The Concept of 
Réle-Taking” Sociometry, 6: 273-285 (Aug., 1943); 
Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the Social Structure 
of the United States,” American Sociological Review, 
7: 617-620 (Oct., 1942); Mary Bosworth Treudley, 
“The Concept of Réle in Social Work,” American 
Sociological Review, 9: 665-670 (Dec., 1944). 
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between the patterns of the two classes. The club 
leader was also interested, for a variety of reasons, 
in inducing the girls to accept new things. She was 
eager to enrich their lives as children living in an 
underprivileged neighborhood. She was anxious 
to enable them to enter an adult world freer and 
more permissive than the world of childhood. She 
wanted them to expand their réles as wives and 
mothers by habituating them to expect the right 
to explore new ways of behaving and to adopt those 
that promised to make home more attractive and 
more satisfying. 

It is part of the Yale theory that the person who 
is acquiring new social habits must first behave in 
the correct fashion and then be rewarded, if he is 
actually to learn. The great problem of the 
teacher is to elicit the kind of response which can 
be rewarded and hence will be learned. It was 
necessary therefore to study the responses of the 
girls and their appropriateness to the cues that the 
leader was presenting. Here the sociological term, 
contravention, proved useful.’ There was a great 
deal of opposition at first to the leader’s proffered 
patterns of behavior, but conflict, or antagonism 
carried to the point of violence, was too strong a 
term for the degree shown by the group. In the 
beginning the club members were uncertain in 
regard to the personality of the new leader and 
often questioned the value of her proposals or re- 
jected entirely her suggestions. She, on the other 
hand, expressed strong doubts as to the con- 
structive worth of any club-initiated program. To 
such a situation where the stimuli released by one 
group are met by contrary responses from the 
other, the term contravention is applied. 

An attempt was made to discover whether the 
members opposed the new leader because of ethnic, 
class, or generational differences. The girls were 
aware that the leader was not an Italian-American, 
but the only feeling evoked by that fact was one of 
pity for her deprivations. They were not at all 
aware of class differences, at least so far as the 
record shows. They knew that she was older than 
they but differentiated sharply between her and 
their own mothers. They placed her in a category 
of adults whom they labelled indiscriminately 
“teacher”. In other words, they defined the dif- 
ference between themselves and their leader as a 
sub-category of generational. Their previous ex- 
perience with that category of persons was not such 


"John Lewis Gillin and John Philip Gillin, An 
Introduction to Sociology (New York, 1942), chap. 26. 


as to lead them to expect that following Miss Sum- 
mers’ suggestions would necessarily result in what 
they considered rewards. It required both a 
change in her use of cues and considerable expe- 
rience on their part of satisfactions following upon 
behavior which she had suggested, before they 
learned to follow her lead readily. Active opposi- 
tion to learning might be expected, if the cues pre- 
sented violated either the sentiments or moral 
codes of the learners. Sentiments may be defined 
roughly as non-logical habits of thinking to which 
one is emotionally attached. Miss Summers was 
careful not to offend the sentiments of the group, 
but the resistance to the leader and her suggestions 
just because they were new might be classed as due 
to the sentiment which Pareto labels persistence of 
aggregatos. This type of opposition tended to dis- 
appear after the girls had grown used to thinking of 
Miss Summers as their leader. So far as the pro- 
gram was concerned, it proved difficult to decide 
whether contravention decreased because the girls 
had learned to welcome innovations or because 
Miss Summers grew more expert in tailoring her 
proposals to the group’s sentiments and expectan- 
cies. 

Much clearer instances of conflict in sentiments 
were found in a study of the relation between the 
families and the social settlement. The Italian- 
American family is a close-knit cooperative unit, 
supported by a strongly held body of sentiments 
and loyalties. Social settlements, in particular 
through the age cleavages which they set up among 
siblings and through their emphasis upon in- 
dividuality and self-reliance, run counter to the 
ways in which Italian-American parents like to 
think and feel about their children, and to their 
ideas as to what girls especially should do in the 
present and in the future. 

While Miss Summers respected the sentiments of 
the club, she refused to tolerate certain of the nor- 
mative elements in neighborhood culture. She 
knew that lying and cheating were condoned by 
the world in which the girls lived, but she punished 
such practices within the club. She also insisted 
that they should respect the rights of others, 
though at times she permitted them to exploit her. 
The girls learned quickly to drop the strongly dis- 
approved behavior at least on the settlement 
premises. Behavior which did not harm other 
club or settlement members or which did not vio- 
late the leader’s basic norms was tolerated, though 
it was usually not rewarded if it ran counter to her 
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standards of taste. Part of the class felt that she 
was too tolerant of the rough speech and behavior 
which these lower class children brought in from 
the city streets, but again the students who had 
had experience with similar groups, felt that she 
drew the line between non-reward and punishment 
correctly. 

This discussion led to the study of the system of 
rewards and punishments used by the leader. The 
rewards, having been catalogued, were easily 
grouped under five headings. The first consisted 
of material rewards, such as ice cream and valen- 
tines which were used very sparingly. The second 
was direct praise by the leader. The third was 
praise quoted from someone rated high in status by 
the girls. The fourth was the opportunity to re- 
peat a satisfying experience, such as giving a play 
for the third time before an audience conferring 
unusually high prestige. The fifth was that of 
future reward, for example, by pointing out ahead 
of time the satisfactions of a nicely appointed table 
when one is giving a dinner party. Punishments 
were of fourtypes. The leader used denial, though 
only in a few cases, such as closing a meeting early, 
despite the girls’ protests, because of the way in 
which it had been conducted. She used disregard, 
indicating that her attention was of itself rewarding 
and her withdrawal of attention punishing. Her 
chief method of punishment was that of verbal repri- 
mand, of which there were a good many examples. 
Toward the end of the year she came to rely in- 
creasingly on pointing out the punishment that 
would follow a certain course of action and ieft to 
the club or to the individual conscience the expres- 
sion of disapproval. 

Progress in this area was very apparent. At 
first the leader seemed unaware of the necessity for 
rewards, if learning was to take place. She was 
much more ready to express disapproval than ap- 
proval. As the year went on, her use of rewards 
increased and her use of punishments declined. 
There was also a trend toward substituting the 
promise of reward or punishment as the inevitable 
consequence of a certain line of action to be pursued 
in the future, for the immediate reward given for an 
action already completed; or perhaps more ac- 
curately she attempted to persuade the girls to 
substitute a self-administered system of rewards 
and punishments for one socially administered. 
The class felt that the leader was too long unaware 
of the relationship between rewards and the 
acquisition of new social habits. They felt too 
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that she made a mistake in trying to inculcate in 
lower class children an adult and middle class sys- 
tem of long range goals, instead of relying upon the 
immediate impulse gratification which was more 
appropriate to their age and family culture. Her 
reliance upon a non-existent middle class con- 
science to punish a lower class child, as for example 
when the girls left her to wash the dishes after the 
spaghetti party, seemed to the students both un- 
realistic and ineffective. In addition, she failed 
to compensate adequately, they felt, for the 
poverty of the lower class socialization process by 
offering sufficient rewards to reinforce the new be- 
havior patterns which she wished the girls to as- 
sume. The question might well be raised, how- 
ever, as to whether a greater number of middle class 
rewards might not in themselves have created ten- 
sions in children not accustomed to their use. The 
edge of the criticism was blunted for the class by 
the undeniable fact that club members were much 
more willing at the end of the year than at its be- 
ginning to experiment with new ways of acting and 
that their responses became more and more appro- 
priate to the leader’s cues. 

One additional aspect of the learning process, 
studied with reference to the club, was the extent 
to which the club leader modelled the réles she 
wished the girls to assume or served as coach-critic 
of their efforts to acquire new social habits. Dur- 
ing the first part of the year, she did a good deal of 
coaching, or verbalized the patterns that they 
should follow and criticized them when they di- 
verged from standards she set. Toward the end 
of the year, she was more successful in getting the 
girls to act as she acted rather than as she told them 
to act. The class agreed that Miss Summers felt 
from the beginning that copying was a better 
method than coaching, but she had to establish 
her own prestige with the group before she could 
inspire emulation. According to the Yale theory, 
an individual learns to discriminate between 
leaders as good and bad models according to the 
reward he receives for copying them. The leader 
might have effected the transfer from coaching to 
copying more quickly if she had started earlier to 
reward the children for following the patterns that 
she was trying to inculcate. The fact that there 
was a strong indigenous leader did, however, affect 
the whole learning situation. Miss Summers did 
not want to set herself up as a good model and 
Mary asa badone. What she finally succeeded in 
doing was to persuade Mary, by the use of 
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adequate rewards, to copy her behavior, trusting 
that the other members would then imitate Mary, 
as they did. 

The class agreed that the club experience was 
valuable for its members even if they did not take 
on middle class patterns and become upwardly 
mobile. Persons born into the status that these 
girls occupy are not wholly lower class in culture 
nor are their contacts confined to a single class. 
People of assured middle class status are constantly 
entering their lives. It seemed desirable for the 
girls to be introduced to a typical occupant of that 
status in a situation providing a great many re- 
wards. It should pave the way for easier inter- 
action between groups with somewhat different 
cultural backgrounds, and should also provide for 
the wider diffusion of certain attitudes and habits 
which many Americans think should not remain 
class-limited but should become the common pos- 
session of all citizens. 


THE POSITION AND ROLE PERSONALITY 
OF THE CLUB LEADER 


Attention was next focused upon the club leader. 
The first inquiry was directed toward the bases of 
her authority and made use of several types of 
analyses. The basic assumption in Barnard’s 
study of cooperative action, that authority is a 
two-way relationship between the giver and 
receiver of communication, was accepted as axio- 
matic.* That is, authority must not only be ex- 
ercised by the leader but must also be accepted by 
the followers. Barnard lists the four conditions 
under which the receiver of a communication will 
accept it as authoritative. In the first place, the 
communication must be understood. Since Miss 
Summers was careful to couch her suggestions in 
terms that the girls could understand, little diffi- 
culty was found at that point. In the second 
place, a communication must be believed by the 
recipient to be compatible with the purposes of the 
organization as he understands it. This was one 
of the places in which the problem of conflicting, 
or least divergent, purposes came up. Proposals 
for maintaining the club and increasing its prestige 
were accepted as in line with the girls’ own concep- 
tion of its purpose, but proposals for their own 
development in accord with the leader’s ideas were 
apt to be rejected. When they could have fun 
doing what she thought might make them more 
independent and self-controlled, they accepted the 


*Barnard, op. cit., chap. 12. 


leader’s suggestions, otherwise they rejected them. 
The third condition is rather closely related to the 
second. When a communication is believed to 


- involve a burden that destroys the net advantage of 


connection with the organization, it will not be 
accepted as a basis for action. In simpler terms 
when the club members felt that Miss Summers 
had asked them to do something that was “just 
too much trouble,” they reacted against the re- 
quest. They never, however, defied her authority 
to the point of being excluded from the club. 

Barnard’s last condition is that the person must 
be able to carry out communication. Miss Sum- 
mers made every attempt to keep her suggestions 
within the capacity of the club members. Even 
when she did make a proposal, such as the cutting 
out of a cap by a girl with eyesight too poor for the 
job, there was no refusal on the score of inability 
to comply with the suggestion. In other words, 
the only area in which the leader had difficulty in 
enforcing her authority was when she was acting in 
accord with purposes which the club members did 
not accept as appropriate to their organization. 
When the purposes of the leader and the members 
could be made to coincide on the behavioral level, 
the members, acting in terms of their own purposes, 
seemed to accept Miss Summers’ authority. A 
wise executive does not allow it to become apparent 
that his authority in such cases is nominal rather 
than real. 

The attempt was also made to apply to the club 
Talcott Parsons’ analysis of professional au- 
thority.® He raises such questions as whether this 
authority rests upon superior social status, either 
of age or class, superior wisdom, superior technical 
competence, or whether it merely attaches to office. 
The girls had had enough experience with the adult 
world to know that age does carry a certain amount 
of authority though their experience had also 
taught them the limits within which it was safe to 
defy grown-ups, and also some discrimination in 
possibilities of defying adults holding certain 
offices. They felt fairly free to reject the authority 
of the leader as club leader. They did not appeal 
very often to her greater wisdom. Occasionally, 
as in the case of the use of make-up, they deferred 
to her greater knowledge of social proprieties. In 
the main, however, they seemed to use her as ex- 
pert adviser. As was pointed out earlier, it was 
Mary who took the lead in deciding what should 


*Talcott Parsons, “The Professions and Social 
Structure,” Social Forces, 17: 457-467 (May, 1939). 
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be done. Appeal was made to Miss Summers to 
suggest how the decision should be carried out. 

Two other concepts of authority were examined, 
that of the rules of the game, and that of the com- 
munity.!° For children of this age, there are great 
educational values in helping them to establish 
clearcut rules and in habituating them to live up to 
their own rules. While the authority of the rules 
depends upon their acceptance by the group of 
players, leadership is required to formulate the 
rules before the group can accept or reject them. 
Much of the rivalry between the purposive and the 
spontaneous leader centered around the right to 
define the rules by which the club would govern its 
action. In the main, Miss Summers appealed to 
rules ordinarily accepted by like groups, as for 
example in keeping attendance, collecting dues, 
and similar organizational procedures. Mary, at 
least at the beginning of the year, was apt to rule by 
fiat. “It’s got to be the way I say.” Miss Sum- 
mers was very clear on the point that once a de- 
cision had been made, whether she approved of it 
or not, it should be lived up to. She was very 
punctilious about acting in accord with group de- 
cisions. By the use both of coaching and model- 
ling, she gradually built up in the girls something 
of her own respect for rules once they had been 
agreed upon. 

So far as the community is concerned, Miss Sum- 
mers did not accept as authoritative the com- 
munity in which the girls lived. She accepted it in 
matters which seemed to her non-essential, but in 
important issues, such as lying and cheating, she 
accepted only the authority of the community from 
which she had come and tried to persuade the girls 
to accept that authority too. They did accept 
that community and her as its delegate at least as 
long as they were on the settlement premises, per- 
haps because the school had already made them 
aware of the fact that their own community mores 
were not acceptable everywhere. 

Some light was thrown upon the leader’s position 
by the analysis of the concept of power, or the in- 
fluencing of others to act in accordance with one’s 
own intentions. Goldhammer and Shils define 
three methods of exercising power: force, domina- 
tion, and manipulation.‘ Miss Summers’ ex- 


Kenneth D. Benne, A Conception of Authority 
(New York, 1943). 

“Herbert Goldhammer and Edward A. Shils, 
“Types of Power and Status,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 45: 171-182 (Sept., 1939). 


periments with physical force, as in her attempt to 
break up the skating party, were not highly suc- 
cessful, and she rarely resorted to that particular 
form of control. Most of such power as she ex- 
ercised was in the form of domination, that is in- 
fluence by open commands or requests. Such 
requests were either made directly to the group or 
indirectly through Mary. In the period of inter- 
dependent leadership the power of the two leaders 
was used to reinforce each other. The third 
method of the power-holder is that of manipula- 
tion, the influencing of others without their 
knowing it. This method was particularly ap- 
parent in connection with the second play, which 
Miss Summers did not think should be attempted. 
She deliberately allowed it to fail, or so it seemed, 
to suit her educational purposes rather than to 
serve the goals of the club members. The question 
was raised as to whether manipulation is not in- 
evitable when the purposes of cooperating groups 
are divergent. 

In discussing the rédle personality of the club 
leader, use was made ofa pair of contrasting concepts 
discussed by Parsons, institutional and motivational 
altruism. Altrusm jis responsible for action 
directed to furthering the interests of others. In- 
stitutional altruism motivates “‘others-centered”’ 
behavior expected from the occupant of a certain 
position. Motivational altruism is structured in 
the total personality. The class found difficulty 
in discriminating between the two, particularly 
because group work tends to attract persons who 
are motivationally altrustic. They came to the 
conclusion that the line could be drawn much as the 
Army draws it. Motivational altruism is that 
which goes beyond the line of duty. In other 
words, institutional altruism is defined by group 
expectancies, or the concept of group expectancies 
which the individual has internalized. For ex- 
ample, Miss Summers’ guilt over not recognizing 
Josephine’s poor eyesight is an indication that she 
felt that she had failed in the altruism expected of 
a group worker. While the class realized that they 
were not the group to decide on what should be 
expected of a club leader, they thought that her 
unusual efforts to get glasses for Josephine were a 
result of motivational altruism. Returning to in- 
stitutional altruism, they pointed out that al- 
truistic behavior would not be practiced unless it 
was rewarded, and concluded that professional 


Talcott Parsons, “The Professions and Social 
Structure.” Social Forces, 17: 457-467 (May, 1939). 
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prestige was probably the most effective reward in 
maintaining such behavior. They also called at- 
tention to the fact that the insecure person, by 
reason of the self-centered feelings aroused by in- 
security, could not be expected to be at the same 
time altruistic. Professional competence, skill in 
handling the situations in which the professional is 
apt to find himself, contributes to a sense of 


security and therefore is an essential element in_ 


professional altruism. 

Following Parsons farther, the question was 
raised whether Miss Summers and the girls thought 
of the club leader-member relationship as func- 
tionally specific or diffuse.* An illustration of a 
highly specific relationship is that of the clerk in a 
large department store to a chance customer; an 
example of a highly diffuse relationship is the hus- 
band-wife or parent-child relationship in a small 
urban family. A specific relationship is universal- 
istic, that is, anyone can fill either réle. There is 
little emotion felt by either party in regard to the 
other as a person, though one can become vexed at 
the way in which the duties of the position are car- 
ried out. A definite pattern, known to both actors, 
governs their interaction. Demands made by one 
upon the other must be justified by the particular 
relationship involved and functions not specifically 
included, must be excluded. Exactly the opposite 
is true of a diffuse relationship. Only one particu- 
lar person is acceptable in either réle. A great 
deal of emotion is invested in the relationship. 
There is no well-defined pattern of interaction. If 
a demand is made by one party upon the other, 
refusal must be justified, since all functions, not 
specifically excluded, are included. 

The club leader-member relationship did not 
follow either of the extreme patterns described 
above, but approached nearer to the pole of the 
functionally specific than of the functionally dif- 
fuse. One of the difficulties in analysis grew out 
of the fact that the professional-client relationship 
is asymmetrical in many ways. For one thing, 
while Miss Summers did not have too clear a con- 
cept of what her réle was, especially at the begin- 
ning of the year, the girls were much more in the 
dark as to what they might expect of her. In the 
second place, professional function is derived from 
professional competence. Since the girls were 
unaware of their need for expert assistance, they 
did not recognize her as an expert and were ig- 


Parsons, loc. cit. 


norant of the limits which her competence might 
set to the services which she might rightfully be 
called upon to perform. The fact, however, that 
the girls labelled Miss Summers as teacher, indi- 
cated that they were placing her in a specific cat- 
egory and were not thinking of her as a mother- 
substitute upon whom they could make a much 
wider range of demands. An expectation of diffuse- 
ness would have been built up in the girls if they 
had come to feel a strong sense of personal loyalty 
to Miss Summers as an individual. Such a per- 
sonalization of the relationship was not encouraged 
either by the settlement or by the leader. The 
constant change of leaders stressed the specificity 
of the office and forced the girls to face the fact 
that they would have to expect a variety of persons 
to fill the position and therefore would have to 
limit their demands to those reasonable to request 
from a succession of comparative strangers over 
whose time and interest they had only a strictly 
limited control. It should, however, be noted that 
within those limits Miss Summers did try to per- 
form a good many different functions for the girls. 
She did occasionally, as in the case of Josephine’s 
glasses, step outside those limits to perform a 
personalized rather than a club leader function. 
The club situation was far from depersonalized, 
for the leader constantly used personal attention 
and interest as a form of reward for meritorious 
behavior. Becoming accustomed to impersonal 
relations is a part of the process of entering into 
urban middle class society. Ability to enter upon, 
maintain, and sever a personal relationship which 
has had emotional significance is a sign of maturity. 
In many ways, the fact that the club was closer to 
the specific than to the diffuse pole of relationships 
itself offered an educational opportunity to its 
members. 

The last question considered was whether the 
club leader succeeded in creating confidence in 
herself among the club members and if so on what 
basis. The class felt that the girls’ uncertainty 
as to Miss Summers’ réle and the fact that the 
leader and members were in part seeking divergent 
goals were barriers to the establishment of confi- 
dence. One of the reasons why they began to 
trust her quite early was because she proved her- 
self loyal to one of their chief purposes, that of 
gaining prestige by having a club with a secret 
name. Then, as they tried out her suggestions 
and found them rewarding, they came to trust her 
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competence in initiating club programs. Perhaps 
the surest basis for their confidence was that she 
made her behavior absolutely predictable. If she 
said she would do anything, she did exactly that. 
She always reminded them, too, that they had 
made certain decisions, she had made certain 
promises, and that she was carrying out those 
decisions and promises to the letter. The question 
was raised whether confidence, like authority, is a 
two-way process, in that a leader must have con- 


fidence in her group before the group can have 
confidence in her. It seemed to the class that part 
of Miss Summers’ early difficulties were due to her 
own lack of confidence in the girls. A social 
worker has to start with a generalized confidence 
in both the capacity and will of human beings to 
grow, before she can create in the particular person 
with whom she is engaged, a confidence in herself 
as an expert with “know how” and an eagerness to 
help him grow. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL RELATIONS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


On February 1, 1946, the Provost of Harvard University announced the establish- 
ment of a new Department of Social Relations under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
This Department will incorporate all of the present Department of Sociology, that 
part of the Department of Psychology which has dealt primarily with social and 
clinical psychology, and that part of the Department of Anthropology concerned 
primarily with social anthropology. The new Department is empowered to offer an 
undergraduate program of concentration in social relations, and graduate programs 
leading to the Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees in Sociology, Social 
Anthropology, Social Psychology, and Clinical Psychology. Instruction will begin 
in the Summer Term of 1946. 

The plan for the new Department was formulated and presented to the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences by a special Committee of the three Departments of Anthropology, 
Psychology and Sociology. Members of the committee were Professor Talcott Par- 
sons, Chairman, G. W. Allport, E. G. Boring, Donald Scott, A. M. Tozzer, C. C. 
Zimmerman. 

While offering four different subjects for the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees, the Depart- 
ment will rquire of all candidates a common foundation in the facts, theories, and 
methods that underlie the study of social relations. 

The personnel of the new Department will include, from among the present Harvard 
staff, Talcott Parsons, Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Department, G. W. 
Allport, Professor of Psychology, P. A. Sorokin, Professor of Sociology, C. C. Zimmer- 
man, Associate Professor of Sociology, Clyde Kluckhohn, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, George C. Homans, Associate Professor of Sociology, Robert W. White, 
Lecturer in Psychology and Directox of the Psychological Clinic, Stanley G. Estes, 
Thelma G. Alper, and Jerome S. Bruner, Lecturers in Psychology, Oscar Handlin, 
Faculty Instructor in Social Science, and James G. Miller, Faculty Instructor in 
Psychology. 

In addition, Samuel A. Stouffer, formerly Professor of Sociology at the Universiy 
of Chicago and Director of Research in the Education and Information Division of the 
War Department, has been appointed Professor of Sociology, and will join the De- 
partment in September, 1946. 

Professor Stouffer will become Director of the Laboratory of Social Relations which is 
planned as an integral part of the new Department. This Laboratory will provide 
physical facilities for many types of psychological and social research, offer training to 
students in empirical, statistical and field methods of investigation, and serve as a cen- 
ter for the development of various cooperative programs of research. The present 
Psychological Clinic, though retaining a separate identity, will form part of the new 
Laboratory. 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and theo- 
ries; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) > 


ey special results of study and research. 
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SOCIAL CLEAVAGE IN A NEW ENGLAND COMMUNITY 


C. WENDELL KING 
Yale University 


ROUP differences have long been a favorite, 
even an obligatory, object of study for soci- 
ologists. The terminology in this field is 

rich and seems to be multiplying: consciousness of 
kind, ethnocentrism, discrimination, segregation, 
conflict, upper-upper—perhaps no _ sociologist 
knows and uses the entire list. This proliferation 
of terms attests the prevalence of problems arising 
from social differences and, at the same time, the 
struggle of the student to comprehend a critical 
characteristic of our society. 

Ethnocentrism and consciousness of kind are at 
once the oldest and most satisfactory of the terms 
for describing the emotional and mental states 
attendant upon social differences. There are also 
many words which adequately define certain types 
of behavior accompanying such attitudes: dis- 
crimination and segregation, for example, imply the 
control of one group by another, while conflict and 
competition suggest rivalry of some sort. Actu- 
ally, a social barrier may be willingly accepted and 
supported by the individuals on either side of it, 
and apathy and indifference may be apparent in the 
feelings of members of the group toward non- 
members. 

Social cleavage suggests itself as answering the 
need for a comprehensive term to describe both 
the attitudes and the behavior resulting from what- 
ever kind of social differences. The mental aspects 
of this cleavage may involve strong likes and dis- 
likes, and the results or concomitants may be con- 
flict or discrimination or competition, but such 
implications need by no means be regarded as 
inevitable. The term, then, is sufficiently broad 
and neutral to encompass most processes asso- 
ciated with group differences. 


It is, of course, obvious that social groups in the 
community are seldom completely insulated from 
contact with one another. Impersonal kinds of 
participation are open to most individuals irrespec- 
tive of social differentiation: occupational codpera- 
tion, political elections, common patronage of 
stores, all such joint enterprises tend to make social 
cleavage seem unimportant. But the fact that 
the modern American town or city appears super- 
ficially to run smoothly does not blind the social 
scientist to the persistence of ethnocentrism, espe- 
cially in the realm of intimate association, and to 
its rather subtle manifestations. Catholic and 
Protestant may trade at the same grocery store, 
but they are much less likely to live together as 
man and wife; machinist and plant executive may 
work under the same roof—and peaceably at that 
—but the chances of their living in the same neigh- 
borhood are few; Yankee and Italian may send 
their children off to the same school every morning, 
but they seldom sit around the same bridge table. 

Practically all of the community studies made by 
sociologists and social anthropologists reveal the 
existence of social cleavage. In one agricultural 
community the rift is between farmers and town- 
dwellers,! in another between tenants and owners,” 
in a third between permanent residents and tran- 
sients.* In a midwestern industrial town it is the 
businessmen and workers who are separated by a 


1Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community 
(1935), pp. 297-319. 

2Ibid., pp. 135-136. 

’Kenneth MacLeish and Kimball Young, Landaf,, 
New Hampshire (1942), pp. 73-75. 
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social wedge,‘ but in eastern cities the primary divi- 
sions may be along ethnic or religious lines.> Race 
may, of course, be the main basis of social differen- 
tiation in other communities, whether agricultural 
or commercial in their economic orientation. °® 

Although such accounts as these indicate the 
prevalence of social cleavage in American com- 
munities, they likewise seem to indicate that the 
bases for group separation vary from one com- 
munity to the next. As a result, recurring con- 
figurations appear to be few, and the kind of cleav- 
age to be found in any one of them appears to be 
unpredictable. In some instances the line of sepa- 
ration is between economic groups, in another case 
between nationalities, in still another between reli- 
gious groups. Nevertheless, when the fundamen- 
tal nature of these group differences is examined 
and the relative degrees of cleavage compared, a 
pattern with some regularity emerges. This be- 
came evident in the present writer’s survey of a 
small New England town. 

During the 300 years of Branford Center’s his- 
tory it has grown from a farm village of forty Puri- 
tan households to a manufacturing town of a thou- 
sand families. Although during the eighteenth 
century its flourishing coastal trade rivaled that of 
Connecticut’s main shipping center at New Haven 
ten miles away, the community’s real expansion 
did not begin until the 1850’s. The entrance of 
the railroad and the erection of two factories pro- 
vided a stimulus not only to population growth but 
also to an increase in social diversity, and, as in 
hundreds of other New England towns, differences 
in status became magnified by immigration as well 
as by economic specialization. Today very few 
farmers live in Branford Center itself although 
many farmsteads dot the surrounding countryside. 
About half the community’s breadwinners are 
skilled or unskilled workers, and the remaining 
half are semi-skilled employees, clerks, and pro- 
prietors, with a small number of professional 
people. 

That a fundamental change has occurred in the 
ethnic composition of the town during the last sixty 
or more years is evidenced in the fact that only a 


‘Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown 
(1929), p. 478. See also the same writers, Middletown 
in Transition (1937), pp. 455-460. 

5Elin Anderson, We Americans (1938), pp. 82-87. 
Caroline Ware, Greenwich Village (1935), pp. 127-129. 

Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary Gardner 
Deep South (1941); John Dollard, Caste and Class In a 
Southern Town (1937). 


third of the present population was born in the 
United States of native parents. Of Branford’s 
four major immigrant stocks, the Slavs (principally 
Poles and Lithuanians) constitute the largest single 
group. Scandinavians and Italians are somewhat 
less numerous, each comprising about fourteen per- 
cent of all the local residents. Not quite so impor- 
tant numerically is the tenth of the population 
which is Irish. In addition, the town can claim a 
mixture of minor groups, each comprising scarcely 
more than one percent of the populace: Negroes, 
Syrians, Croatians, Greeks, Jews, Germans, Dutch, 
and Swiss. A Chinese laundry owner and a lone 
Turk complete the list. 

With such a conglomeration of nationalities, the 
division of Branford Center into a dichotomy of 
Protestantism and Catholicism becomes an inevita- 
bility. The former faith has remained the pre- 
dominant one, but this predominance has been 
steadily whittled away to the extent that it now 
claims only slightly more than half of all church 
members. This membership, moreover, is por- 
tioned out to a multiplicity of churches, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Lutheran, and Episcopal. 

The superimposition of industrialism with its 
many ramifications upon an economic heritage pri- 
marily agricultural and commercial in nature, the 
accretion of numerous immigrant stocks around an 
Old American core, the resultant growth of a church 
sufficiently large and cohesive to rival Protestant 
influence and traditions, these processes have con- 
tributed to the development of a community 
heterogeneous enough to exhibit cleavages among 
several kinds of social groups. The pattern and 
implications of these cleavages were the main ob- 
jects of research undertaken in the town in 1942. 
And on the basis to this study it became clear that 
a real connection exists between the degree of social 
cleavage attendant upon certain social differences 
and the manner in which those differences came to 
characterize the individuals involved. 

In pursuit of the investigation, Linton’s concepts 
of ascribed and achieved status’ proved useful, for 
his distinction between achievement and ascription 
is equally applicable to social differences in the 
modern community. Some modification and ex- 
pansion of his classification is necessary for this 


TRalph Linton, The Study of Man (1936), pp. 115- 
131. Ascribed statuses have been classified by Linton 
in terms of age, sex, caste or class, and family relation- 
ships, but his discussion of statuses determined through 
achievement is general rather than categorical. 
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purpose, and the following outline is tentatively tionality, occupational, and economic differences. ® 


suggested: 
Sociat DiFFERENCES 
ASCRIBED ACHIEVED 
Cultural Cultural 
Economic® Economic® 
Class Class 
Length of residence Length of residence 
Ethnic (Nationality) Marital 
Religious Political 
Caste Occupational 
Biological 
Age 
Sex 
Racial 
Lineal 


A few of the above differences defy rigid classi- 
fication, of course. Economic differences, for ex- 
ample, may in early life be entirely the result of 
ascription, but they become more and more a mat- 
ter of achievement as the individual develops be- 
yond adolescence and approaches middle age. 
Class differences also present a problem because 
the sociologists have yet to agree on a concept of 
class. Since it is usually viewed as a composite of 
several other characteristics (and it is around the 
choice of these that opinions clash), some of the 
traits may be ascribed while others are achieved. 

Despite such qualifications, the Branford study 
provided evidence to support a hypothesis regard- 
ing group separation, namely, that social cleavage 
between groups in a community is generally greater 
when these groups are characterized by social dif- 
ferences which are ascribed than when they are 
characterized by differences which are achieved. 

In the analysis of Branford Center only four of 
the items listed in the schematic outline were 
brought to focus on social cleavage: religious, na- 


‘Although economic stratification is usually thought 
of as including occupational differences, I feel there is 
ample justice in a separate classification of the two, for 
there are several aspects of occupation which are non- 
economic or only remotely economic. The nature of 
the job itself, the amount of education or training it 
requires and opinions held by members of society 
regarding the intellectual capabilities necessary for 
its pursuit, these and other elements have significance 
quite apart from the income a given occupation may 
yield. Furthermore, wealth—and even income to 
some extent—may be derived from sources quite 
unrelated to the job. 


Several works, such as the Lynds’ study of Middle- 
town, Ware’s account of Greenwich Village, and 
Hughes’ French Canada In Transition, have dealt 
with one or more of these factors, but none has 
aimed particularly at an estimate of the relative 
significance of one element as compared with an- 
other. Even Anderson’s excellent analysis of Bur- 
lington, primarily concerned with various kinds of 
social differentiation, does not demonstrate clearly 
that one type of cleavage is of greater or less impor- 
tance than another. It suggests that there is a 
difference, but the facts are not marshalled in a way 
to verify such a conclusion. 

Attempting to clarify this comparative signifi- 
cance of several social characteristics, to determine 
which ones might be contributing most to group 
separateness, the present writer resorted to four 
indices: residential ecology, club and clique mem- 
bership, and marriage.!° These four were em- 
ployed because their social significance had already 
been demonstrated in previous studies, because 
they could be submitted to objective analysis, and 
because pertinent information about them could 
readily be secured. (Had the study comprised 
additional group differences such as those based on 
age or sex, it would obviously have been necessary 
to rely on other indices appropriate to those dif- 
ferences.) 

Ecological maps were plotted to show the resi- 
dential location of each of the thousand families 
living in Branford Center. By means of question- 
naires a thirty percent sample of the population 
furnished a clue to the configuration of cliques or 
units of intimate social participation beyond the 
family. The membership lists of all but a very 
few clubs and similar formal organizations were 
analyzed. Lastly, marriage records covering the 
period 1931-1941 were examined. Since these 
materials could be related to the observation or dis- 
regard of social differences in more than one kind of 
situation, their employment for the construction of 
four indices provided a methodological cross-check. 
If only two indices had been used (for example, resi- 
dential ecology and marriage) and if these two 
gauges had resulted in contradictory conclusions, 
the question of validity could have been raised im- 


*This choice was suggested by the findings of other 
studies of American communities, especially Elin 
Anderson’s We Americans. 

1Jm a doctoral dissertation submitted to the so- 
ciology department of Yale University, 1943. 
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mediately. Under such circumstances, it would be 
impossible to tell whether the cleavage evidenced in 
residential patterns actually differed from that in 
marriage or whether the procedure by which the 
conclusions were derived was fallacious. 

The use of marriage as an index presented no 
particular problems since the frequency of inter- 
marriages and intramarriages indicated clearly the 
manner in which social barriers were observed. 
The percentage of individuals marrying within 
their own ethnic, religious, occupational, or eco- 
nomic group was regarded as one sign of the degree 
of cleavage existing between that group and all 
others, and the total proportion of in-marriages to 
out-marriages was accepted as an indication of the 
prevalence of cleavage within the population as a 
whole. 

In utilizing information on clubs and cliques, a 
different procedure was naturally called for. To 
use this material relevantly it was necessary to dis- 
tinguish two types of formal and informal associa- 
tions: those which were homogeneous in terms of 
any particular social characteristic and those which 
were not. For example, when it appeared that 
there were a number of cliques to which only 
Protestants belonged and a number composed ex- 
clusively of Catholics, it was difficult not to con- 
cede that here was a manifestation of the religious 
split in social life. Since but five families were 
Jewish, only the two major Christian faiths were 
included in the analysis. Furthermore, in view 
of the fact that a person could, obviously, belong 
to more than one clique or club, the proportion of 
memberships rather than of individuals in homoge- 
neous associations was taken as the standard of 
measurement. ‘ 

The fourth index used, residential ecology, pro- 
vided no such contrasting situation as did the pre- 
vious three since, of course, no areas were perfectly 
homogeneous. The only evidence of cleavage, 
therefore, was the extent to which some groups 
were concentrated in given areas and the relative 
absence of others in those same areas. To make 
the analysis more precise, the degrees of concentra- 
tion or dispersion were calculated in terms of the 
proportionate size of the groups involved. As an 
instance, when it was found that 47 percent of the 
people living in one sharply delimited section of the 
town were of Italian stock, this was regarded as 
indicative of a residential cleavage between this 
nationality group and all others in view of the fact 
that Italians comprise only 13 percent of the popu- 
lation in general. 
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Because simple percentages may be pregnant 
with fallacies, the ecological and other materials 
were subjected to a more intensive analysis than 
is suggested by the figures below. Each ethnic 
group was examined in terms of its separation from 
every other nationality, and the same was done 
with the several economic and occupational groups. 
Furthermore, every group was viewed in the light 
of its relative as well as its absolute size not only 
with regard to residential distribution, as already 
pointed out, but also in considering clique and club 
memberships and marriage. 

Some idea of the degree to which religion is asso- 
ciated with social cleavage is revealed by the fact 
that 74 percent of all the families in Branford Cen- 
ter lived in areas in which their own religious faith 
predominated. By contrast, little more than half 
the families were located in districts populated 
principally by their own ethnic group, and only 45 
percent resided where persons in similar occupa- 
tions were numerically dominant. In the case of 
economic status,!! the percentage of concentration 
dropped to 35. 

The patterns of in-marriage similarly revealed 
the correlative relationship between religious dif- 
ferences and group cleavage, for 67 percent of the 
Catholics and Protestants married only people of 
their own belief. A somewhat smaller proportion 
of the marrying population, exactly half of the 
total, remained ethnically endogamous. By com- 
parison, marriages within occupational and eco- 
nomic groups were relatively rare in that the former 
involved only 26 percent of the couples and the 
latter only 20 percent. 

Since personal relationships in cliques are less 
intimate than those of the marriage state, it is not 
surprising that they reflected somewhat less social 
cleavage in terms of the four types of group dif- 
ferences. Despite this general diminution, how- 
ever, religious and ethnic differences remained 
paramount. A little more than half of all member- 
ships were found to be in cliques made up entirely 
of Protestants or Catholics, and 39 percent were 
limited to associations containing only one ethnic 
group. On the other hand, cliques in which eco- 
nomic status was the basis for homogeneity com- 
prised only 14 percent of the total number of 


“1Qwnership of assessable property was relied upon 
to indicate relative economic status in the study. 
While admittedly not a completely satisfactory index, 
it is probably fairly reliable in a small town where 
home and land ownership is more widespread than 
would be true in a larger, more urbanized community. 
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memberships, and in terms of occupational homo- 
geneity the proportion was even lower, a mere 
8 percent. 

In line with the fact that a large proportion of 
Branford Center’s clubs and similar organizations 
are directly allied with the several churches, nearly 
three-fourths of all memberships were in formal 
associations exclusively Protestant or Catholic. 
As in the case of the other three indices, differences 
in nationality were likewise of considerably less 
significance in club memberships in that scarcely 
more than a third were claimed by organizations 
composed of one ethnic group exclusively. And 
the total absence of any clubs which might be eco- 
nomically or occupationally homogeneous suc- 
cinctly brought out the relative unimportance of 
either of these social factors. 

Occupational and economic differences remain, 
then, as less significant in cleavage behavior than 
the ascribed differences of religion and nationality. 
(Economic status, along with occupation, is here 
regarded as a characteristic traceable to achieve- 
ment since its analysis was limited to heads of 
families, i.e., individuals whose status depended 
mainly upon their own efforts and abilities.) This 
is not to suggest an idyllic compatability in all spe- 
cific instances, as for example between individuals 
in the professions and unskilled workers or between 
persons at opposite ends of the economic scale. 
But for the population as a whole, these achieved 
differences influenced relatively little the patterns 
of residence, marriage, and clique and club mem- 
berships. 

It would, of course, be hazardous to draw any 
inferences from these facts so far as the causes of 
such a pattern of social cleavage are concerned. 
For example, the residential clustering of people of 
the same religious beliefs probably reflects religious 
ethnocentrism not so much as the likes and dislikes 
of certain nationalities towards one another, and 
there are other limitations—such as income—which 
cannot be ruled out, being, as they are in many 
communities, correlated somewhat with ethnic and 
ultimately with religious differences. Although 
the tendency of ethnic groups to align themselves 
in various ways into religious blocs appears to be by 
no means everywhere inevitable, it has been noted 
in other New England communities. Non-reli- 


“For instances of this ethnic consolidation see 
Anderson, op. cit., pp. 83-87 and Ruby Jo Reeves 
Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting-Pot?” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIX (January, 1944), pp. 


gious factors almost certainly contributed to such 
consolidation, but whatever part they may play in 
the formation of motives and attitudes does not 
alter the evidence regarding actual behavior. 

Analysis of the more intimate relationships in 
Branford Center indicates, in short, that the two 
ascribed social differences of religion and nation- 
ality are the ones most consistently present in 
situations where social cleavage is in evidence. 
There are, unfortunately, no comparable studies 
which would permit an estimate of the significance 
of other biological and cultural characteristics 
based on ascription rather than achievement. An 
element such as family-line, for instance, has re- 
ceived little consideration from students of the 
modern community except for its having been 
pointed to as one of the important bases of differen- 
tiation for certain classes in the population.'*» No 
estimate has been made, however, of its importance 
in social cleavage relative to other differentiating 
or stratifying elements. Furthermore, the con- 
comitance of lineage with nationality, economic 
status, religion, etc., makes its influence in specific 
social situations elusive. 

The sharp cleavage existing between racial 
groups is, of course, a recognized phenomenon and 
problem especially when physical traits differ 
greatly, and there is no necessity to elaborate here 
its accepted significance. Age and sex differences 
as lines of social demarcation, however, remain 
relatively unexplored. Indeed, at present it is 
hardly possible to do much more than simply specu- 
late on their ramifications in the contemporary 
community, although the extreme consideration 
they receive in primitive cultures has been well sub- 
stantiated by ethnographic evidence. Among 
primitive peoples not only does occupational status 
depend upon membership in a certain age-sex cate- 
gory, but participation in associations and status 
within the family are likewise closely related to 
these categories. In fact, as Linton points out, 
“membership in a particular age-sex category, or in 
one of a clearly delimited group of such categories, 
will be found to be a prerequisite for the occupation 





331-339. Contrary examples are found in Ware 
op. cit., pp. 125-131 and Everett C. Hughes, French 
Canada In Transition (1943), pp. 122-142. 

Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary 
Gardner, Deep South (1941). W. L. Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community 
(1941); Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of 
Bondage (1940). 
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of practically any status within a given social 
system.’’!4 

While specific information about age-grading in 
modern society is astonishingly scarce, and while 
the practice may lack some of the precision and 
many of the ritualisms found among preliterate 
peoples, it almost certainly deserves more notice 
than has so far been given it by sociologists." The 
folkways contain special prescriptions, for example, 
relating to age at the time of marriage, and where 
there are extreme age discrepancies the mores and 
the law set very definite limits. That children are 
excluded from play-groups because of a few years 
difference in age is a matter of daily observation; 
and youths and adolescents may be completely 
debarred from adult organizations—or perhaps 
shunted off into “young people’s” auxiliaries. Sex 
differences likewise have definite implications for 
social organization. During childhood the sex 
dichotomy seems to be receiving less emphasis than 
it once did, but it is still stressed in adulthood after 
the period of education has been completed.'® Not 
only is this true with respect to status in the occu- 
pational system, but it is also borne out in many 
formal associations such as the Masons and the 
American Legion which have developed parallel 
feminine organizations. Likewise to be considered 
is the frequency with which sexually mixed cliques 
seem to be augmented by groups that are exclu- 
sively male or female. 

Compared with differences which are ascribed, 
those based on achievement seem to exert a rela- 
tively minor influence. It has been shown that 
this was strikingly true of the selected differences 
examined by the present writer in Branford Center. 
But until other differences, such as those of political 
affiliation and educational attainment, have been 
explored, the extent of their contribution to social 


4Ralph Linton, “Age and Sex Categories,” American 
Sociological Review, 7 (October, 1942), pp. 589-603. 
See also his The Cultural Background of Personality 
(1945), pp. 63-68. 

%A rare exception is the comprehensive list of 
distinguishing terms for children and adolescents 
contained in James West’s Plainville, U. S. A. (1945), 
pp. 108-110. 

Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex Differences in the 
Social Structure of the United States,” American 
Sociological Review, 7 (October, 1942), pp. 604-616. 
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cleavage must remain a matter of inference. In- 
deed some of them, at least in certain instances 
casually observed, appear to constitute exceptions 
to the suggestion that their significance is second- 
ary. Political loyalties, for example, would ordi- 
narily seem to be the most pertinent factors in civic 
affairs, but actually this is not always so.!7 The 
“test” questions which must be answered are: To 
what extent may the political schism affect com- 
munity life? In how many social situations would 
its impact be felt, and by how many people? Its 
general importance when compared with a factor 
like religion or age hinges upon the answers. In 
the case of education, as another instance, it is 
difficult to conceive of many situations in which 
differences in schooling would result in the forma- 
tion of highly cohesive groups arrayed against each 
other. Meager as the evidence is, it suggests that 
even occupational stratification may not be so vital 
for social cleavage as has long been supposed. At 
least compared with an ascribed characteristic like 
nationality it has become a determinant of second 
rank in Branford Center and other communities.1* 

The significance rather than the mere existence 
of many types of group differences—especially as 
they affect community organization and integra- 
tion—has only recently been recognized by the so- 
cial scientist. It must be admitted, therefore, that 
a huge and complex mass of material remains to be 
gathered, organized, and analyzed before very 
much will be known about the numberless implica- 
tions of social differentiation, the coincidence and 
interrelationship of factors making for this differen- 
tiation, and the subtle ways in which they may 
become manifest. Nevertheless, it can be said that 
there is an unmistakable contrast between the réle 
played in social cleavage by such ascribed bases of 
distinction as race, religion, or age on the one hand, 
and that played by educational, political, and simi- 
larly achieved elements on the other. In general, 
the attributes which comprise the individual’s per- 
sonal heritage, and which he can modify but little 
or not at all, are more likely to determine the 
nature of his intimate social relationships than are 
those characteristics which he can alter according 
to his own motivations and abilities. 


17West, op. cit., p. 87. 
18Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 217; Ware, op. cit., p. 66. 
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FERTILITY OF THE VILLAGE RESIDENTS OF OKLAHOMA 
JOHN C. BELCHER 


Louisiana State Univers ity 


LTHOUGH differential fertility has been the 
subject of intensive studies, practically 
nothing is known about the rate of repro- 

duction of village inhabitants. The great varia- 
tion between the fertility of rural-farm people and 
that of urban residents has been noted many times. 
Also, various studies of this rural-urban differential 
have included the total rural-nonfarm population. 
The village segment of this latter heterogeneous 
group, however, has been neglected, largely because 
of the difficulty in obtaining satisfactory data. 

Since villages in Oklahoma, contrary to the 
policy in most States, are treated as distinct minor 
civil divisions and since the United States Census 
in 1940 presents tabulations on age and sex for each 
minor civil division, it was possible to make a study 
of the rate of reproduction of the village residents 
of this State. To carry out such an objective, the 
fertility of Oklahoma villagers was studied and 
compared with that of other residential groups; the 
differences in the rates of reproduction among the 
various sizes of villages and among the different 
farming regions of the State were analyzed; and the 
influence of the largest city in the State upon fer- 
tility in the villages in its proximity was in- 
vestigated. 

In this study a village is considered as any incor- 
porated center having fewer than 2500 population. 
Using this definition, Oklahoma had 445 villages 
in 1940, all of which are included in this analysis. 

Because census reports provide the only data 
available pertaining to the village inhabitants, the 
only measure of reproduction that can be used in 
this study is the fertility ratio. The fertility ratio 
is a measure which relates the number of young 
children in a population to the number of women 
of child-bearing age. More specifically, the fer- 
tility ratio is the number of children under five 
years of age for every 1000 women aged 15 to 44, 
inclusive. 


TOTAL VILLAGE 


The fertility ratio for the population of the 445 
villages of Oklahoma was found to be 366 in 1940. 
Standing alone this figure tells us little about fer- 
tility in the villages. By comparing it with the 
ratio (360) required for the population of the nation 


to replace itself,! it appears that the villagers of 
Oklahoma are producing the approximate number 
of children required to maintain a stationary 
population. 


VILLAGES COMPARED WITH OTHER RESIDENTIAL 
GROUPS 


In order that fertility in the villages may be bet- 
ter understood, it is compared with that in the 
other residential categories. To simplify such an 
analysis Table 1, showing the fertility ratios for the 
various residential groups in the State, has been 
prepared. 


TABLE 1 


FERTILITY RATIOS FOR THE VARIOUS RESIDENTIAL 
Groups IN OKLAHOMA, 1940 








CHILDREN women | FERTIL- 
RESIDENTIAL CLASS UNDER 5 15 To 45 Pet 
Tata esas ap ae 219, 326 559,112 392 
eee. FA SRS 67,974 | 241,760 281 
Rural-nonfarm ....... 
NIMMOO NS. FOR 65 23 ,988 65,571 366 
Non-village.........| 27,062 57,243 | 473 
Rural-farm........... 100, 302 194, 538 516 














Souce: Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Volume IT. 


After a comparison of the fertility index of the 
villagers with those of the other residential groups, 
the following conclusions may be set forth: In 
relation to the urban dwellers, village people with a 
fertility ratio of 366 as compared with 281 have a 
higher rate of reproduction. Since the village 


1It has been estimated on the basis of 1930 population 
data that a fertility ratio of about 360 was necessary 
if the number of people in the United States was to 
remain constant. See: National Resources Board, 
Report, December 1, 1934 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1934), p. 94. Because of increasing 
life expectancy, a lower fertility ratio than 360 would 
have been required in 1940 for the nation to keep a 
stable population. At best the index of 360 is only an 
approximation, but it is the best available gauge that 
can be used with the fertility ratio. 
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population is producing only approximately enough 
children to maintain present numbers, the urban 
inhabitants with a lower fertility ratio are failing 
to produce enough children to keep their present 
population. On the other hand, yillagers have a 
much lower fertility rate than rural-farm people. 
This latter group had a fertility ratio of 516 in 
1940. Thus, the high reproduction rate of the 
rural-farm population of Oklahoma makes for a 
large increase in its population, while the village 
population is scarcely reproducing itself. Finally, 
the village people have a lower fertility ratio than 
the non-village rural-nonfarm population, a ratio 
of 366 compared with one of 473. In fact, the 
latter group appears to be reproducing almost as 
rapidly as the rural-farm population in spite of the 
relative proximity of the group to urban life. 


SIZE OF VILLAGE 


Numerous studies have shown that fertility de- 
creases as the size of the urban aggregate increases.” 
To determine whether this phenomenon holds true 
in the smaller incorporated centers, fertility ratios 
have been computed for the people living in three 
sizes of villages (under 500 population, from 500 to 
1000 population, and from 1000 to 2500 popula- 
tion). Fertility ratios have also been computed 
for the population of cities in Oklahoma having 
more than and those having less than 10,000 in- 
habitants. These figures are presented in Table 2. 
An examination of this table reveals that there is a 
definite tendency for the rate of reproduction to 
decrease as the size of the population aggregate 
increases. The inhabitants of the smallest villages 
have a fertility ratio of 396 while those dwelling in 
the largest villages have a ratio of only 348. The 
ratio, 375, for the population of the intermediate 
size villages falls in between these extremes. 

The two sizes of cities further bear out the tend- 
ency for the rate of reproduction to drop as the size 
of the population center increases. Thus, for the 
five sizes of incorporated centers, fertility ratios 


*For a discussion of fertility differentials according 
to size of center see: Warren S. Thompson, Ratio of 
Children to Women, 1920 (Census Monograph XI, 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1931), pp. 
100-101; Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
Population Trends in the United States (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933), pp. 278-280; 
and National Resources Committee, Population 
Statistics, Urban Data (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1937), pp. 20-21. 
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move from a high of 396 in the smallest villages 
to a low of 267 in the largest cities of the State, 
the intermediate ratios being 375, 348, and 322, 
respectively. 


TABLE 2 


FERTILITY RATIOS FOR THE VILLAGE POPULATION IN 
EACH TYPE OF FARMING AREA, BY SIZE OF 

















VILLAGE, 1940 
FARMING AREA AND CHILDREN | women | FEETIL- 

SIZE OF VILLAGE UNDER 5 | 157045 | ,ithy 

WONG 5 bo kc occcupaeeen 3,232 | 9,248 | 350 
Eee Fe 1,172 | 3,060} 383 
Ph os 5 591 | 1,735 | 341 
ME cw bess) on 5 UN 1,469 | 4,453 | 330 
RTO, IRnORORE fae 8,047 | 21,690 | 371 
Ce eee er 1,968 | 5,019 | 392 
Medium 2,394 | 6,297 | 380 
Large 3,685 | 10,374 | 355 
GS sa aie dn «das di 0 6,885 | 19,279 | 357 
ROE PU, OB bv up oo since 1,619 | 4,147 | 390 
Medium 1,674 | 4,639 | 361 
Se eerie 3,592 | 10,493 | 342 
a ene 3,511 | 9,212 | 381 
RES RE a 897 | 2,099 | 427 
RS ee 1,008 | 2,633 | 383 
SS Ae 1,606 | 4,480} 359 
GUIS «ale se eee pe 2,313 | 6,142 | 377 
ba es koa 391 957 | 409 
Medium 678 | 1,615 | 420 
TUNG ica. os ER 1,244 | 3,570} 349 
Total Village........ .| 23,988 | 65,571 | 366 
DK iin ses. «Ao eaaiss 3 6,047 | 15,282 | 396 
Medium 6,345 | 16,919 | 375 
SPR ae 11,596 | 33,370 | 348 
Cities in Oklahoma........ 67,974 |241,760 | 281 
das v.66 4 ad. vin eas 19,838 | 61,676 | 322 
RR Baap abst pips eke 48,136 |180,084 | 267 





Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Volume II. 


TYPE OF FARMING AREA 


In an attempt to find other factors which might 
be associated with differentials in fertility the State 
has been divided into five types of farming areas 
(see Figure 1). Table 2 presents the fertility ratios 
for those living in these five farming regions of the 
State. In addition to the rate of reproduction for 
the total village population, fertility indexes are 
given for those living in each of the three sizes of 
villages in each section. These ratios clearly 
demonstrate that the birth rate increases as the 
size of the village decreases. 
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The type of farming region in which the villages 
are located appears to have little influence on fer- 
tility. The range in the rates of reproduction for 
the total village population of the various farming 
sections of the State is small, from 350 to 381. 

It is noteworthy, however, that for the total vil- 
lage population and for those residing in all three 
sizes of villages, the fertility ratios in the villages 
of the Wheat area rank lowest and those in the 
villages of the General farming area rank next to 


lations of the various farming areas is small, the 
differentials are approximately constant. No one 
factor seems to be responsible for the relative posi- 
tion of the rate of reproduction in the villages of 
one farming area in comparison with the rate in the 
villages of another section of the State. In each 
region there are certain factors which may be 
offered to explain the fertility ranking. 

Studies indicate that wealth varies inversely with 
fertility.* The average value of farms in the vari- 
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Ficure 1. Type oF Farminc AREAS IN OKLAHOMA 


lowest in comparison with the rate of reproduction 
of the residents of the small incorporated centers 
in the other farming sections of the State. At the 
other extreme, the population of the various sizes 
of villages in the Livestock area constantly tend to 
have the highest rate of reproduction while the 
inhabitants of the small population centers in the 
Subsistence region rank second. The residents of 
all sizes of villages in the Cotton area tend to 
occupy an intermediate position in regard to 
fertility. 

Although the range in fertility among the popu- 


ous crop areas is indicative of wealth. The aver- 
age farm in the Wheat region is valued at $9605, 
while in the Cotton area farms are valued at only 
$5279. Furthermore, this latter figure is about 
twice that of farms in any of the other regions. 
Great wealth is apparently the factor that is most 
closely associated with low rates of reproduction in 
both the Wheat and Cotton areas. 

It is noted that the fertility of the villagers in the 
General farming area is only slightly greater than 


*National Resources Committee, of. cit., p. 30. 
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it is in the Wheat area, but yet is less than that 
found in the Cotton region. In the General farm- 
ing region are the two largest cities of the State. 
It is probable that the influence of the cities keeps 
the rate of reproduction low in this area. 

The highest fertility ratios for the villagers living 
in the different types of farming areas are found in 
the Livestock and Subsistence sections. Both of 
these areas are in mountainous regions, leading to 
isolation of the people from urban attitudes and 
behavior. Therefore, the people populating these 
sections may be considered the most rural in the 
State. Rurality is associated with high rates of 
reproduction. Hence, it may be concluded that 
those living in the villages in the Livestock and 
Subsistence sections have high rates of reproduc- 
tion because their inhabitants tend to be very 
“rural.” 

Although the differences in the rate of reproduc- 
tion of the village population of the various types 
of farming areas are worth noting, they are small. 
Residents of villages of comparable size in all sec- 
tions of the State tend to have nearly identical 
birth rates. 


INFLUENCE OF LARGE CITIES ON VILLAGE FERTILITY 


Throughout the discussion of reproduction rates 
in villages, the most noteworthy differential has 
been the size of the center or degree of urbanity. 
In an effort to determine the influence of large 
metropolitan centers upon the fertility of village 
inhabitants in their proximity, fertility ratios were 
computed for the village population within a radius 
of 25 miles of Oklahoma City and for those living 
a distance between 25 and 50 miles of the same 
city (see Table 3). Oklahoma City, with a popu- 
lation of 204,424 in 1940, is by far the largest city in 
the State, and would, therefore, be more apt to 
influence fertility in villages than any other city. 
For this reason, Oklahoma City is used to test the 
influence of urbanity upon the fertility in nearby 
villages. 

Observation of Table 3 reveals a slight tendency 
for fertility to increase as the distance from the city 
increases. For the inhabitants of the smallest vil- 
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lages there is a definite increase in the rate of repro- 
duction as the distance from the city increases. 
The rate of reproduction for the inhabitants of the 
medium size centers tends to increase with distance 
from the city. Yet, when fertility ratios in the 
large centers are examined, the residents of vil- 
lages nearest to Oklahoma City have unusually 
high rates of reproduction. Referring again to 
Table 2, it may be seen that the fertility ratio of 384 
in the large villages within 25 miles of the metro- 
politan center is much higher than in villages of a 














TABLE 3 
FERTILITY RaTIOs IN VILLAGES NEAR OKLAHOMA City, 
1940 
VILLAGE LESS VILLAGES BE- 
25 25 ALL VILLAGES 
SIZE OF aos ceex ie tans ov crrY ee 
VILLAGE 
i Ratio |Number} Ratio |Number| Ratio 
Small...... 9 | 357 27 374 | 250 | 396 
Medium....| 6 | 334 12 382 | 107 | 375 
Lares. ..345 3 | 384 9 346 88 | 348 























Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Volume II. 


comparable size in any section of the State. As the 
rate of reproduction is so extraordinarily high for 
population of large villages in the vicinity of Okla- 
homa City, factors other than urbanity must influ- 
ence fertility. However, since this size group con- 
tains only three villages, the data can hardly be 
considered reliable. 

Although there appears to be some tendency for 
Oklahoma City to have a depressing effect on fer- 
tility of the villagers, our study of this factor must 
be considered exploratory rather than conclusive.‘ 


4A similar conclusion was reached in an extensive 
study covering the United States. Cf. [bid., pp. 21-23. 
Brunner and Kolb concluded, however, on the basis 
of a study of one locality, that nearness to large cities 
influenced fertility in the rural regions. Edmund 
de S. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Bural Social Trends 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1933), pp. 114-118. 
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COLLEGE COURSES IN PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE * 


FRANCES C. THURMAN 
George Pepperdine College 


N RECENT years educators have been empha- 
I sizing an education designed to prepare young 

people to live harmoniously in an increasingly 
complex society. One important aspect of this 
movement has been an increasing emphasis upon 
preparation for marriage. The colleges and uni- 
versities have recognized the need for guidance in 
preparing for marriage and have in many instances, 
extended their services to fulfill the need. 

A few colleges began instruction in family rela- 
tions before 1910. However, the first comprehen- 
sive course designed for direct preparation for mar- 
riage was offered by Dr. Ernest R. Groves at the 
University of North Carolina in 1926. Since that 
time the number of courses in marriage and family 
relationships has steadily increased, and the sub- 
ject material covered in the courses has gradually 
changed.' The trend at the present time is away 
from the study of the family as a social institution 
toward a study of the immediate problems to be 
met in present-day marriage. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study was to determine what 
proportion of American colleges and universities 
are now Offering practical? courses in marriage. 


*This paper and the one immediately following on 
“The Teaching of Family and Marriage Courses by 
Sociologists and Home Economists,” by Judson T. 
Landis, were submitted independently to socIAL 
FORCES, but, since they supplement each other, they 
are presented here as companion studies.—Editors. 

1A review of the growth of courses in marriage and 
the family may be found in, Laura W. Drummond, 
Youth and Instruction in Marriage and Family Living 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1942), pp. 6-18. 
*By “practical” courses is meant those planned 


Specifically, the study proposed to answer the fol- 
lowong questions: 


1. What proportion of American colleges and univer- 
sities now offer practical courses in preparation for 
marriage? 

a. What proportion of colleges and universities 
offer courses which combine a study of the 
historical or sociological aspect of marriage with 
a practical study of problems of marriage? 

b. What percentage of the enrollment of the colleges 
take the practical courses in marriage being 
offered? In what departments are they offered? 
What limitations are placed upon enrollment in 
the courses? 

c. How are the practical courses in marriage being 


conducted? 
2. Does the size, type of enrollment, or control of 
the college have any influence on, or relation to, the 
offering of practical courses in marriage? 


Since this study was concerned chiefly with the 
practical courses rather than the total number of 
courses in marriage and the family, those survey or 
science courses treating marriage and the family 
historically or as a social institution were elimi- 
nated from the study. 


METHOD OF APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


The colleges and universities that are members of 
or on the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities were selected as representative 
American institutions of higher learning. The 
catalogues of the 270 colleges and universities on 
the list were investigated. All courses described as 
practical courses in preparation for marriage were 





primarily to discuss the problems of modern marriage 
as opposed to more general courses which deal with 
marriage historically or as a social institution. 
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tabulated. Those courses whose descriptions 
clearly indicated that they were survey or science 
courses were disregarded. However, if the de- 
scription was not clear, the course was included in 
the tabulation. Upon completion of the investiga- 
tion of the catalogues, an information blank, to- 
gether with a letter of explanation, was sent to each 
college included in the tabulation. 

General information (location, enrollment, con- 
trol, and type of enrollment) about the colleges 
and universities was obtained from American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, fourth edition, edited by 
C. S. Marsh. 

The anaiysis of the data was divided into two 
sections: (1) the general analysis of the catalogue 
survey, and (2) the more specific analysis of the 
data obtained through the information blanks. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CATALOGUE SURVEY 


One hundred and five colleges, or 39 percent of 
the 270 colleges and universities whose catalogues* 
were investigated, listed courses whose descriptions 
indicated that they were practical marriage courses. 
Table 1 shows the size, control, and type of enroll- 
ment of the institutions listing applied marriage 
courses. The findings indicate that the very large 
colleges are the leaders in the field, with 50 percent 
listing courses. There is a slight decrease in in- 
terest between the very large and the large colleges 
and practically no difference between the large, 
medium, and small colleges. However, the very 
small colleges (under 600 enrollment) show a very 
noticeable and interesting drop in proportion, with 
only 30 percent of these colleges listing marriage 
courses. The indication is, then, that the very 
large colleges are the leaders in offering practical 
marriage courses, while the very small colleges are 
much slower in beginning such courses. 

The figures on the control of the colleges show 
that the public institutions lead with 44 percent 
listing marriage courses. The private, church con- 
trolled and the private, church related colleges 
follow closely with 40 percent and 39 percent, re- 
spectively. There is, however, a considerable de- 
crease in the listing of courses in the private, non- 
church related colleges which have only 28 percent 
listing marriage courses. Thus there is a difference 
of 16 percent in the number of colleges listing mar- 


8The latest catalogues available at the time of the 
investigation were used. The majority of the cata- 
logues were for the years 1942 to 1944. A few dated 
back to 1939. 
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riage courses between the public institutions and 
the private, non-church related institutions. 

The proportion of the coeducational colleges and 
universities listing courses surpass slightly the 
women’s colleges, the coeducational schools having 
42 percent and the women’s, 38 percent. The 
men’s colleges, as a whole, seem to have less interest 
in marriage courses, since only 28 percent listed 
marriage courses, a decrease of 14 percent from the 
coeducational colleges. 


TABLE 1 
MarriaGe Courses ListeD IN CATALOGUES WITH 
CoLLEGES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SIZE, 
CONTROL, AND TYPE OF ENROLLMENT 











Man g 
B/E. 
CLASSIFICATION : a a3 
8 ; 38 : 
Size of Student Body 
Very Large (10,000 and above) ...| 16 8 | 50 
Large ( 3,000-9,999).......1 50 | 21 | 42 
Medium ( 1,000-2,999)....... 62 | 26 | 42 
Small ( 600-999).......... 68 | 29 | 43 
Very Small ( 0-599)......... 70} 21 | 30 
Enrollment unknown............ 4 0 0 
Control 
ah ia) scan Miia aeelng daly side 71} 31 | 44 
Private, church controlled........|114 | 46 | 40 
Private, church related.......... 39} 15 | 39 
Private, non-church related. ..... .| 46] 13 | 28 
Type of Enrollment 
ENO. dk, sc cvup asses ca 179 | 75 | 42 
MN Sos v0 bower eS o eed 48} 1 38 
Be ae EA He are 12 | 28 
Takes oid cuss s cuneinns 270 | 105 | 39 














Geographical Areas. There are two regions in 
the United States which seem to lead in the number 
or proportion of colleges listing marriage courses. 
One regicn consists of the north central States, 
including Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and the 
other is an eastern belt, including North Carolina, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. 
Maine, in the extreme northeast, also has a high 
proportion of colleges listing such courses. It is 
recognized that the facts concerning the geographi- 
cal areas are based on too small numbers in each 
State to be conclusive, but these facts may be in- 
dicative of leadership in the offering of marriage 
courses. 
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Titles of Courses. The titles given these courses 
may be of some interest. The 105 colleges tabu- 
lated in the catalogue survey listed 107 courses. 
Thirty-three percent of the courses were listed as 
Marriage and the Family, 28 percent as The Family, 
and 5 percent as Marriage. The remaining courses 
spread over 27 different titles. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES TO THE 
INFORMATION BLANK 


Eighty-two colleges, or 78 percent of the 105 to 
which information blanks were sent, replied to the 
inquiry. Nine of these colleges offered only survey 
or science courses, and three had discontinued the 
marriage courses. The analysis of the responses 
shows that seventy colleges, or 85 percent of those 
replying, offered courses designed to prepare young 
people for marriage. Of this number, 71 percent 
offered combination applied and survey courses, 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF THE ENROLLMENT OF THE COLLEGES 
TAKING THE PRACTICAL MARRIAGE COURSES 











PERCENTAGE TAKING MARRIAGE —— PERCENT OF 
COURSES coureces | COLLEGES 
Wr ee PE eS 27 39 
Ba 4c ke bb cee 20 29 
i es Ate Seo bees cay ob 3 4 
PN aye tak Cohedes filcecFs 3 4 
i isk atoleeck decree 1 1 
Information incomplete........ 16 23 
ho ios did on THER GSS 70 100 











and 29 percent offered strictly practical marriage 
courses. The facts concerning the size, control, 
and type of enrollment of the 70 colleges show the 
same general trend found in the catalogue survey. 

Percentage of Enrollment of the Colleges Taking the 
Practical Marriage Courses. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Approximately what percentage of students 
enrolled in the college in a given year take the 
course in preparation for marriage?”’ the professors 
reported a range of .2 percent to 40 percent. When 
percentage of enrollment was reported for two 
courses in the same college, these percentages were 
added together to give the percentage of the total 
enrollment taking the marriage courses offered in 
the college. Sixteen colleges, or 23 percent of the 
70, either did not answer the question or gave the 
information in terms which could not be included 
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in the tabulation.‘ Table 2 shows the range of 
percentages reported. It reads that 27 colleges, 
or 39 percent, reported percentages falling within 
the range of 0 to 9 percent; 20 colleges, or 29 
percent, reported percentages within the range 
of 10 percent to 19 percent. The remaining 
seven colleges reported between 20 percent and 
40 percent, three colleges showing figures between 
20 percent and 29 percent, three, between 30 
percent and 39 percent, and one reporting 40 
percent, 

The total enrollment of the 54 colleges giving 
calculable information on this question was 
152,824. The approximate enrollment of the 
marriage courses offered by these colleges was 
9,671. Hence, an average of 6 percent of the 
enroliment of the colleges take the practical 
marriage courses in a given year. 


LIMITATIONS OR RESTRICTIONS ON 
ENROLLMENT IN COURSES 


Table 3 summarizes the facts concerning the 
restrictions on enrollment in the practical marriage 
courses. Eighteen, or 25 percent, of the courses 
are open to all students. Thirty-seven courses, 
or 50 percent, are open to juniors, seniors, or 
graduates, with a few admitting sophomores by 
special permission, whereas eleven courses, or 
15 percent, are open to juniors, seniors, or grad- 
uates who have had certain course prerequisites. 
Five courses, or 7 percent, are planned for one 
particular class, as for seniors. The remaining 
three courses are restricted to those having had a 
course prerequisite, to graduates with a course 
prerequisite, and to seniors and graduates. 

There seems to be little difference in the per- 
centage of students taking the marriage courses 
when there are restrictions for enrollment and 
when there are no restrictions, the average per- 
centage enrolled being only 2 percent higher for 
those colleges having no restrictions for enroll- 
ment in the courses. All the colleges reporting 
enrollment of the courses showed an average of 
6 percent, whereas those having no restrictions 
showed an average of 8 percent. 

These figures indicate that, as a rule, the prac- 
tical marriage courses are planned for a definite 
group of students. These groups seem to be 


‘Such answers as “25 per cent of seniors, } of Jr.-Sr. 
group, 5 per cent of upperclassmen,” could not be 
interpreted in terms of the total enrollment of the 


college. 
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divided or selected roughly according to the level 
of maturity of the students or the anticipated 
needs of the students according to their classifica- 
tion in college. A few of the colleges now offer 
one course designed chiefly for lower division 
students, and another course planned definitely 
for the upperclassmen. 

Departments in Which Courses are Offered. 
Eighty-five percent of the practical marriage 
courses offered by the 70 colleges are offered in 
the sociology department. The home economics 
department follows as second with 7 percent, 
whereas the religion department and the psy- 
chology department offer 4 percent each. 


TABLE 3 


RESTRICTIONS FOR ENROLLMENT IN THE PRACTICAL 
MARRIAGE COURSES 











RESTRICTIONS (GROUP TO WHICH — —" 
ENROLLMENT IS POSSIBLE) courses | courses 
TE SIG ike tas 18 25 
Juniors, Seniors, Graduates (some- 
times Sophomores)............. 37 50 
Juniors, Seniors, Graduates with 
course requirement............. 11 15 
Seniors or Sophomores (one class).. 
Course requirement.............. 1 1 
Graduates with course require- 
ee ee ee ee, Ee ee Dat 1 1 
Seniors and Graduates............ 1 1 
ga a me heir Sere Sprit sare 74 100 











Plan of Courses. In 73 percent of the practical 
marriage courses, the professors reported using 
textbooks, whereas in 27 percent of the courses, 
the professors did not use a text. Fourteen 
different textbooks were reported in use in the 
courses using texts. Marriage and the Family 
by R. E. Baber was used most in the combination 
survey and applied courses, and Marriage by 
E. R. Groves was used most in the strictly applied 
courses. Although there was much variation in 
the amount of reading required, all of the courses 
required some outside reading. Of the very 
extensive list of books used for reading, there was 
no noticeable distinction between books used for 
applied courses and books used for combination 
survey and applied courses. Although no ques- 
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tion was asked in the information blank con- 
cerning lecturers, nine colleges reported using 
outside lecturers in their courses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. The purpose of this study was to find what 
proportion of American colleges and universities 
offer practical courses in preparation for marriage. 

2. The catalogues of the 270 colleges and uni- 
versities that compose the membership and the 
approved list of the Association of American 
Universities were examined. 

3. One hundred and five, or 39 percent 
of these colleges listed courses described as prac- 
tical marriage courses. 

4. Direct inquiry to the institutions listing 
marriage courses revealed that 85 percent of those 
replying offered courses designed primarily to 
prepare young people for marriage. Of this 
number, 71 percent were a combination of applied 
and survey courses and 29 percent were strictly 
practical. 

5. Practical marriage courses are most fre- 
quently offered by the very large (enrollment of 
10,000 or above), the publicly controlled, and the 
coeducational institutions; whereas the very 
small (enrollment under 600), the private, non- 
church related, and the men’s colleges offer 
practical marriage courses much less frequently. 

6. From .2 percent to 40 percent of the enroll- 
ment of the colleges take the marriage courses in 
a given year. An average of approximately 6 
percent of the enrollment of the colleges take 
these courses. In other words, only approxi- 
mately six out of every 100 students in a given 
year take the courses being offered. 

7. Eighty-five percent of the practical marriage 
courses are offered in the sociology department. 

The findings of this study indicate that, although 
college instruction in marriage has greatly in- 
creased in recent years, the proportion of colleges 
offering practical instruction in preparation for 
marriage is still very small. With slightly over 
one-fourth of the colleges offering practical 
instruction in marriage, and with only 6 percent 
of the students enrolled in these colleges taking 
the courses offered, there remains much to be 
done by the colleges and universities toward 
laying a better foundation for modern marriage. 
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THE TEACHING OF FAMILY AND MARRIAGE COURSES BY 
SOCIOLOGISTS AND HOME ECONOMISTS * 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
Michigan State College 


HERE seems to be some question as to who 

should be responsible for giving courses in 

marriage and the family. In many schools 
the department of sociology assumes the respon- 
sibility; in others, the department of home eco- 
nomics. In a few, the department of religion or 
the department of education may offer the work in 
this field. Some sociologists have indicated that 
they feel the course is strictly in the sociological 
field and that when offered by home economists, 
the work of the sociologists is duplicated. 

In order to get an understanding of the general 
policy being followed in the teacher training insti- 
tutions of the country, a study was made of the 
1944-1945 annual bulletin of the 162 teachers 
colleges recognized by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. All marriage and family 
course titles, descriptions of courses, and depart- 
ments offering courses were studied. In order to 
gain information not listed in the annual bulletin, 
a questionnaire was sent to the heads of sociology 
and home economics departments. This article 
summarizes the policy being followed in the differ- 
ent teachers colleges. Regional differences and 
differences in the emphasis placed by home eco- 
nomists and sociologists are noted. 

It was found that in the teachers colleges 
marriage and family courses are almost always 
taught by sociologists or home economists. 
Approximately one-half (46.3 percent) of the 
departments of sociology or social science list a 
course in the family, and approximately one- 
third (36.4 percent) of the home economics 
departments. Table 1 gives a summary of the 
offerings by departments and by regions. It is 
noted that little training for family life is offered 
in the Middle Atlantic-New England and the 
Northwest regions. Less than one school in 
five offers such work in those regions. In con- 
trast six social science departments in ten offer 
family training in the Midwest, Southwest, and 
South-South Atlantic regions. The regions of 
the country in which the social science departments 
offer the most training in family living are the 


“See Editors’ note at the bottom of page 332 of 
this issue. 


same regions in which the home economists offer 
the most training. In 29 schools both the soci- 
ology and home economics departments offer 
courses in the family. In the remainder, only one 
course is given in a school. 


TABLE 1 


DEPARTMENTS OFFERING COURSES IN MARRIAGE AND 
THE Famity IN 162 TracHers COLLEGES, BY 











REGIONS 

5 

E is} 

DEPARTMENTS cE So | & : 

hs 8 5 =e 

SE) EI ELE IES! 3 

ge) G2] 3/8") & 
er ame 117 |0 {5 |i1 | 34 
Social Science. ....... 0 112 |0 16 13 | 21 
Social Studies........ 2 19 710 42° Fert 
Sociology and Eco- 

ES eae STs 30 12 Le 4 
Home Economics.....} 7 |24 | 2 |14 |12 | 59 
Education........... 4/1 ;0 40/0 5 

Total Schools. 38 (61 | 8 |22 {33 {162 
Percent offering Fam- 

ily in Sociology... . . 21.0/59.0) 0.0/59.1/60.0) 46.3 
Percent offering Fam- 

ily in Home Eco- 

OUIIIOD iis stein ecccuce 5 18 .4)39.3/25.0/63.6)36.4| 36.4 
dercent offering Fam- 

ily in sociology or 

home economics. . . .|36.8/71.7|25.0/81.8/84.8] 62.9 























The teaching of the family course is new in the 
teachers college curriculum; three out of four of 
the sociologists reported that the course had been 
introduced since 1930 (Table 2). The home 
economists have introduced the same percentage 
of their family courses since 1930. The sociol- 
ogists were asked whether the course had been 
introduced because of student demand. Pro- 
fessor Groves states that marriage courses have 
been introduced in many colleges for this reason.! 
One-third of the sociologists in this study reported 


1Ermest R. Groves, Marriage, rev. ed. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1941), p. xiii. 
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that their course had been introduced because of 
student demand. A few others indicated that 
they had been asked to give the course by the home 
economists or some other department in their 
college. 

Twenty-four different titles are used for their 
marriage and family courses by the 75 sociology 
departments. Although there are many different 
titles, almost two out of three of the departments 
list the course as The Family. The next most 
used title is Marriage and The Family. Only one 
school lists a course in Marriage. Of the other 21 
titles, not more than one is used by more than two 
schools. A study of the titles and the descrip- 
tions of these courses soon causes one to conclude 
that, in many cases, the title does not fit the 
description. Of the 45 courses listed as The 




















TABLE 2 
Years IN WHICH THE FAmILy COURSES WERE INTRO- 
DUCED INTO SoctoLoGy DEPARTMENTS IN 42 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
YEAR SCHOOLS YEAR SCHOOLS 
1923.. 3 sO 1 
1924. . 1 (Sl 5 
SR 1 1936....... 2 
SOO kos. 1 Sag 2 
ROSE 2 1096 2e5s 2 
1. eens 2 1940....... 7 
1930....... 7 PS a cca 2 
1932. . 2 e's 2 
Family, one-fourth have descriptions which 


indicate a course in Marriage and The Family. 
On the other hand, courses listed as Marriage 
and The Family often have a description indica- 
ting a family course. Since the most used text 
in the field is called Marriage and The Family, it 
is probably true that the content of Marriage and 
The Family is given in the majority of schools 
regardless of what title or description is given for 
the course. The confusion may be due in part to 
the fact that the first courses developed in the 
field were called The Family. The trend seems to 
be toward including much more material on mar- 
riage. Sociology departments continue to use 
the former title and description although they 
are now teaching a course more properly titled 
Marriage and The Family. 

Half of the departments of home economics 
list the course as Family Relationships, and two 
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out of three of the titles have Family Relation- 
ships or Home Relations as titles. A very small 
percentage call the course The Family. 

A study of the descriptions of the courses offered 
in sociology departments and home economics 
departments would lead one to believe that a 
different emphasis is being placed in the two 
departments. Titles of this type are more gener- 
ally found for the family course in socjology: 


A study of the institution of the family, its genesis 
and evolution, its contributions to civilization, its 
present status, and the factors which are threatening 
its continued existence. 


This course deals with the institutional development 
of the family and with contemporary problems con- 
nected therewith. It embraces a survey of the histori- 
cal backgrounds of factors currently affecting the 
stability or social efficacy of the family and with 
various proposed solutions for the enrichment and 
preservation of family life. 


A course designed to acquaint students with the 
nature and functions of the family as a social institution. 
Attention is devoted to problems of preparation for 
marriage, marital adjustment, heredity and eugenics, 
and sex education. 


It is the purpose of this course to study the family 
as the primary social institution, giving attention to its 
origin, development, and role in modern society, with 
special attention to the problems of family disorgani- 
zation and its causes. 


On the other hand, the home economists 
describe their course as: 


The relation of the various members of the family to 
each other and the problems which arise from these 
relationships. 


The relationship of the individual to his immediate 
family. The establishment of the successful American 
home through happy marriage and the family group. 


This course deals with the social significance of the 
family, its importance in the growth and development 
of the child and the relationships among family mem- 
bers and present-day influences affecting them. 


Two out of three sociologists use a basic text in 
teaching their course in the family. These 
instructors seem to be satisfied with the texts in 
the field and are agreed upon a certain text. 
Two-thirds of them use the text Marriage and 
The Family by Baber. Other texts listed were: 
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The Family by Nimkoff; The Family and Demo- — 
cratic Society by Folsom; Marriage and the 
Family by Becker and Hill; The Family by 
Waller; The Family by Reuter and Runner. 
Those using no text either use several books or 
reference books only. 

It is of interest to note that home economists 
do not use a basic text in most schools. If they 
do use one; it is usually one written by a soci- 
ologist. In this study, texts by Groves or the one 
by Baber were used more frequently by home 
economists. If one judges what is taught in a 
course by the text and reference books used, the 
conclusion would be that the home economists 
and sociologists are covering the same ground. 
A study of textbooks used by home economists 
would lead one to believe that there is need for a 
text written by a home economist stressing the 
family relationship approach. 

Most schools offering the family course give it 
from one to three times a year; only a few offer it 
every other year. Yearly enrollments are large; 
18 schools reported enrollments from 5 to 20; 
13 from 25 to 45; 6 from 50 to 70; and 6 from 75 
to 230 students. The frequency of the offerings, 
size of classes, and the comments of the instruc- 
tors indicate that the course is very popular on 
the majority of campuses. Three out of four 
of the sociologists reported that home economics 
majors register for and get credit for this course 
in home economics. 

Sociologists and home economists are agreed 
upon one thing and that is that there is a special 
need for the teaching of the family in the teachers 
colleges. To the question “Do you feel there is a 
special need for teaching the family course in a 
teachers college?” Almost all answered in the 
affirmative. The following replies are quoted as 
to why sociologists think there is a special need 
for the course: 


Ignorance of family problems and lack of home 
training place the burden of intelligent guidance on 
the schools. 


Because of the teacher’s position of leadership and 
guidance in matters dealing with courtship, marriage, 
and parent-child relationships. 


Because of the influence of teachers in developing 
attitudes and information about marriage and family 
life for most part incidentally to their own teaching 
fields. 


Teachers deal constantly with families or their 
students; a student is what he is largely because of his 
family. Also, teachers need to understand sex prob- 
lems and know the scientific vocabulary. 


I look for wider use of family materials in high 
schools and even in elementary schools in the future. 


I believe it would be beneficial to have a course in 
the senior year to prepare teachers college students to 
teach sex education in the junior and senior high schools, 
and to have a knowledge of sex problems in order 
to guide pupils in the elementary grades. 


Because all persons are or should be interested in 
family life and its problems. All teachers should be 
concerned in presenting such material on the various 
levels of education. 


Professor Quinn of the University of Cincinnati 
reports that a special section in Problems of the 
Family is offered to teachers college students, at 


TABLE 3 
TitLes OF FAMILY AND MARRIAGE CoursES LISTED 
IN THE SOCIOLOGY AND SociaL Stupies DEpPaARtT- 
MENTS OF THE 162 TEACHERS COLLEGES 





IS ERG A I ep 45 
Marriage and The Family....................... 8 
Sociolaay of Pamily Life.................0500005 3 
Prous of The Family. ....................05. 2 
OS RES eee ee ee 2 
Marriage and Family Relationships.............. 2 
Problems of The Modern Family................ 2 
Social and Economic Problems of The Family..... 1 
Modern Marriage and Family Life............... 1 
The Family and Its Problems................... 1 
EET. CUCis cu scaciscscccecceise ss 1 
Education for Family Living.................... 1 
Dey LN is as 1 
The Family and Democratic Society............. 1 
Problems ‘of Family Life.....................45. 1 
emily, Ome PERTTINS. «0... oi ee ci cece ences 1 
EER EO EOS TE CEPT EN 1 
Marriage and Family in Modern Social Life....... 1 
i I 0 5s aly acy « Saha cirah'e'eili.a.neibie 1 
ian dk un « amneeie «<\o.¢m'e#iaie,-0 1 
Social Problems of Home and Family............. 1 
Personality, Marriage, and The Family........... 1 
Miarvinge Adjustment... ..................0.0058. 1 
The Family in Wartime........................ 1 





the request of the teachers college. Professor 
Roper of the State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, says, “We are now planning a course to be 
called Home and Family Living for the autumn of 
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1945, five hours, required of all freshmen. It may 
be a substitute for a freshman orientation course.” 

Although this study indicates that there has 
been a very rapid development of the family 
course in the last fifteen years, it also indicates 
that there are many teacher training institutions 
that are not meeting the demand for training of 
prospective teachers in problems of family living. 
One school in three offers no separate course in the 
subject. In a recent school opinion poll con- 
ducted by the Nations’ Schools, 96 percent of the 
500 representative school administrations polled 
were in favor of giving sex instruction in the 
schools.2 Parents, home economists, and others 
are recognizing the need for such instruction in 
the schools. In certain States home economists 
cannot qualify for teaching vocational education 
without training in the family. Social workers, 
ministers, and teachers all need special training 
to handle family problems. 

Why have sociologists been slow to develop this 
field? There are several factors that have entered 
in to cause the sociologists to hesitate. A few 
professors made comments similar to this one: 
“We try to be careful in our selection of text and 
other material to avoid offense to ultra-conserva- 
tives who might force us to abandon such a course 
altogether.” Some sociologists fear the public; 
more, doubtless, fear the administrations of their 
colleges. Others have hesitated to go into a 


*Nations’ Schools, 33: 6 (June 1944), p. 49. 


field that might be considered unscientific. If the 
course has been offered, much of the time has been 
spent on the historical and institutional phase of 
the course. 

Many sociologists still feel that the so-called 
popular course in the family should be given by 
others than sociologists, and that sociologists 
should stick to the traditional type of course. 
The writer appreciates this point of view; yet 
there is a great demand for the more practical 
type of course in our educational program. Home 
economists say they have to give a “practical 
course” in the family because the sociologists give 
the “impractical, historical, and _ institutional 
approach” and this is of little value to the teacher 
who is going out to teach family relationships in 
the high schools. This is a just criticism of many 
of the family courses offered by sociologists. 

If there is a special need for the course, if the 
course is of practical value to college students, 
and if it is to be taught in a department in the 
college, it would seem that the people who have 
pioneered in the field and specialized in the sub- 
ject should rise to the occasion and offer the courses 
in Marriage and The Family. Social service 
agencies, schools, and churches in increasing 
numbers are going to be asking for people trained 
to deal with family problems. If the sociologists 
do not meet the need, then other departments are 
going to be forced to take over this phase of 
sociology. 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The Marriage Guidance Council of Great Britain will hold a summer conference at 
Cheltenham College, August 8 to 13. The secretary, Dr. David R. Mace, 78 Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, would be glad to know of any American 
having a fairly competent knowledge of marriage guidance who is likely to be in Great 
Britain during that time. In such case the Council would be very pleased to have him 
or her as their guest in order to have an opportunity of hearing as much as they can 


about American work in this field. 


J. K. F. 
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THE SHORT DARK FOLK OF ENGLAND 


J. C. RUSSELL 
University of North Carolina 


HE history of a subject class of people is 

usually less easy to follow than that of a 

dominant class. Such a class usually 
makes little effort to preserve memories of its 
existence in elaborate funeral monuments and 
seldom leaves records of its life in literature or 
enduring architecture. As an exceptional and 
interesting case we present the evidence about a 
submerged class of people in England—the short, 
dark folk. Their very inferiority worked to 
preserve their memory: their short size and dark 
color, their separateness as a class, and their 
simple duties to their lords. This study tries to 
bridge the gap between history and physical an- 
thropology with regard to one racial group 
throughout many centuries. It is based upon 
rather unusual data: correlation of percentages of 
classes in Domesday Book with figures of average 
height and nigrescence in nineteenth century 
England, Domesday and other evidence about the 
condition of the servi (slaves), fourteenth century 
surveys of Welsh landholding, and patterns of 
land settlement. Ordinarily such disparate data 
must be used with caution, but in this case they 
seem to present a coherent picture of a social 
group which early found a way of life so humble 
that it has preserved a continuity since prehistoric 
times. 


I 


In the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
anthropologist, Beddoe, published some statistics 
upon height and nigrescence of Englishmen.! 


1J. Beddoe, The Races of Britain (Bristol, 1885). 
Beddoe’s comments upon the data are given on pp. 
143-144. The data are given on pp. 190-191 and on 


These figures have had a curious history since 
then. Anthropologists, believing in the preserva- 
tion of human types throughout long periods of 
time, have used them as evidence of early human 
settlement.* Historians have not received them 
so enthusiastically, possibly because they involve 
data of which they are suspicious and possibly 
because they involve statistics.? In their distrust 
they received encouragement from an eminent 
embryologist who after stating that the data are 
“no evidence at all” explains that there may have 
been other sources than a short dark race in 
England responsible for persons of these char- 
acteristics. He ends “Libertine Spanish seamen 
or prolific Jewish women may well be expected to 
have produced evidence of nigrescence during 
fourteen centuries,’” 





a map on p. 192. The evidence upon height appears 
in his ‘On the stature and bulk of man in the British 
Isles,’ Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, 
III (1867-9), p. 384-575. His remarks on the average 
height of the English in some of the counties appear on 
pp. 542 ff. 

2C. S. Coon, The Races of Europe (New York, 1939), 
pp. 300-334. He gives a good bibliography upon 
English anthropology. To him and to R. B. Vance 
I am indebted for advice. 

*It is not even mentioned in F. M. Stenton, Anglo- 
Saxon England (Oxford, 1943). “Attempts to argue 
from craniological evidence or from statistics of pig- 
mentation in the modern population seem to have 
resulted in complete scepticism.” R. Lennard, “From 
Roman Britain to Anglo-Saxon England,” Wirtschaft 
und Kultur. Festschrift zum 70 Geburtstag von 
Alfons Dopsch (Leipzig, 1938), p. 67. 

‘Quoted by R. H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo- 
Saxons (Oxford, 1935), I, 382d-e. 
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TABLE 1 


Data CONCERNING HEIGHT, NIGRESCENCE, AND 
Domespay SoctaL CLassEs, CouUNTIES OF ENGLAND 


























E PERCENTAGE OF EACH 

CLASS IN COUNTY 

fl 3] & é 

COUNTY ij 8 Z = 3 
E 5 § : ‘a : a 
Bele lela|a | es 

| kRi| a) gi) > |e 
Bedfordshire.......... 7 18t} 12t} 30 | 47 | 2 
Berkshire............. 7.5 | 11] 12}41}42] 0 
Buckinghamshire. ..... 6.5 | 24| 16] 24| 54] 0 
Cambridgeshire........|6.5 | 15 | 10 | 42 | 36) 4 
ee eRe Be 6.5 8} 27 | 34) 2 
Cornwall.............- 7.5 | 28 | 21 | 43 | 32] O 
Derbyshire............ 7.5| 4] 1124) 0] 4 
TR oko s- Si een 7 18 | 19 | 28 | 46; O 
TRE ccs cece csen 7 19 | 16 | 43 | 33 | O 
| fig lal Aaa alates 7.5|12}11{ 50] 26} 5 
Gloucester............ 5.5 | 19 | 26] 22 | 44| O 
Hampshire............ 7 9 | 18 | 38 | 37 | 0 
Herefordshire.......... 6 13 | 27 | 40| 0O 
Hertfordshire.......... 6 24 | 11/40/37) 1 
Huntingdonshire...... . 6.5|18| 0] 17] 66} 1 
ceed nithn ha vivownet 7.5110} 9] 28| 54} 0 
Leicestershire.......... 7 16 | 6] 20 | 39 | 28 
Lincolnshire...........|7.5| 3] 0] 16 | 30 | 46 
Middlesex............. 6 9/ 5] 36) 51| 0 
BE. cveinecsxia cae 6| 4] 37} 18 | 34 
Northamptonshire. .... 7 18 | 10 | 24 | 47 | 13 
Nottinghamshire...... .|7 6] 0] 19 | 46} 27 
Oxfordshire........... 6.5| 7 | 14] 28] 52; 0 
) rs 7 18; 0/12/85) 1 
Shropshire............ 6 17 | 23 | 35} 0 
Somerset: ..6...005006% 7 13 | 17 | 37 | 38} O 
Staffordshire.......... 7.5114] 7|29| 54] O 
ai aie Caer 7.5| 6] 41] 30} 14| 41 
Pe, Poe 6 12 | 11 | 28 | 54] 0 
AN icc, cies 7 10; 4] 31] 57) O 
Warwickshire.......... 7 13 | 13 | 27 | 53 | O 
Wiltshire............. 6 15 | 18 | 44] 30/} O 
Worcestershire......... 7 15 | 14 | 39 | 33} O 
Yorkshire............. 9 0} 0} 23} 63) 6 











*The numbers in these four columns come from 
Inman, Domesday and Feudal Statistics (London, 
1900), p. 3. In the calculations 1 is substituted for 0. 

+ These numbers are secured by adding 7.4 to the 
original numbers to eliminate minus numbers and 
using the nearest integer. The average for Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, and Northampton- 
shire is an average for the four counties. 

t In the case of X 0.50 the nearest even number is 
used. For other fractions the nearest number is used. 
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As so often happens the research for this study 
began with an accident. In the course of a study 
upon English medieval population the possibility 
of trying a correlation between the figures for 
height and nigrescence and the percentages of the 
freemen and sokemen of Domesday arose. These 
men were thought to be Danes for the most part 
and therefore tall and blond. There is a close 
correlation, as can be seen in Table 1. To control 
the results correlations were then attempted be- 
tween the figures of height and nigrescence and 
other classes mentioned in Domesday in large 














TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS OF DATA IN TABLE 1 
HEIGHT oe 
Pak id ¢ oc SP aarenl> «sian — .465 
MWEPEUIOETEL, ss css oe oc dcny ss ds — .444 .594 
Freemen-sokemen...... .847 |—.531 
Berdare-cotters.. 2200 eS .019 .012 
VAs OTS. OE Bs ey. .124 .014 
Numbers of counties in correlation.| 34 31 
Statistical degrees of freedom..... . 32 29 
Confidence limits, five percent.....| .340* | .325 
Confidence limits, one percent.....| .437* | .456 





* Estimated as half way’ between the limits for 29 
and 35. 


numbers, villani (peasants), cottars, and servi 
(slaves).© The assumption was that these were 
social rather than racial groups and would, there- 
fore, produce no correlation. This is true of the 
villains and cottars, but the servi show a quite 
high correlation (Table 2). This naturally de- 
manded an explanation. This statement is given 
in part to show that there was originally no bias 
in favor of the thesis of the study. 

The situation then is that the freemen-sokemen 
were, in general, a tall, light Danish group. The 
coloring and the height of the free Celts and the 
Anglo-Saxons were about the same. As Hodgkin 
has written, “The darkness of the British popula- 
tion must have varied in different districts accord- 
ing to the proportion of the pre-Celtic races with 


‘With the servi are included the coliberti, a small 
group identified with the servi in that they are a freed- 
man group. Thus if the servi constitutes a racial 
group, the coliberti obviously belong to it. 
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which it had been fused.”® The same would be 
true with respect to height. Thus the conclusion 
emerges that the servi were a short, dark group, a 
racial rather than a social group primarily. A 
“slave” group which is also a racial group may 
have a quite different history from such a group 
which is merely economic and social in its classi- 
fication. 


ll 


The short, dark people are apparently of 
Mediterranean descent and developed in Europe 
in the neolithic period. It apparently came to 
England as several migrations and with differing 
types within the general group.’ Some of them 
were responsible for Stonehenge and other mega- 
lithic monuments. They submitted to the invad- 
ing Celts probably because they had inferior tools 
and weapons. If the servi of Domesday can be 
identified with the subordinate groups (nativi) 
which existed among the Welsh in the later 
Middle Ages, the history of the group can be 
carried back through Roman times to the era of 
Celtic control of England. The Romans imposed 
upon the existing set-up only a superstructure 
which apparently did not disturb the social 
arrangements there. 

The evidence for Welsh society comes from 
surveys of the lands of the Prince of Wales taken 
by the English at the end of the thirteenth century 
and in the fourteenth century after the deposition 
of the last native princes.* The use of these data 
as evidence for Welsh society over several centuries 
presumes a very static state of affairs, but this was 
precisely the condition of Celtic culture. The 
lands of the prince were among the more primitive 
of the Welsh territories located in the extreme 
northwest and west where the mae of the 
English was least powerful. 

The pattern of settlement among tie Welsh was 
different from that of the Anglo-Saxons. It was 
a hamlet culture almost entirely whereas, as we 
shall see, the Anglo-Saxon favored the large village. 


*Hodgkin, op. cit., p. 173. 

"Coon, op. cit., pp. 109-113. 

*For the surveys see those of the Record of Caernarvon 
(London, 1838, Rolls Series). In the introduction is a 
long discussion of the services and obligations listed 
in the body of the returns. Less satisfactory evidence 
appears in P. Vinogradoff, The Survey of the Honour 
of Denbigh (London, 1914), but the commentary is 
much better, particularly pp. 1xxxvi-xcvii. 


The Welsh pattern usually shows only one type of 
status for each hamlet: it is either a free hamlet or 
a serf hamlet. While the services of the two types 
of hamlets vary within each type, the differences 
between the obligations of the two types are quite 
marked. It ought to be possible to determine a 
the services of the nativi of the Welsh bore if 
resemblance to the services of the servi of 
Domesday. 

Each village, native or free, seems to have had a 
very direct relationship to its lord. The free 
hamlets paid quarterly payments to their lord, 
were required to do suit at the lord’s court, went 
to war, paid relief (an inheritance tax) and fees 
for marriage of their daughters, but were free from 
most other services. The unfree hamlets owed 
much heavier quarterly payments as well as 
relief and fees for marrying their daughters. In 
addition the inhabitants had to take their grain to 
the lord’s mill, pay for grazing rights (usually an 
animal annually), sell the lord a certain number of 
animals at a fixed price, and carry stone and other 
materials for him at his wish. Certain groups of 
servile hamlets were required to go to war and do 
court service but these were not usually servile 
obligations or privileges and they may have been 
developed in the constant fighting in the Welsh 
mountains. It will be noticed that no farm labor 
at so many days a week is mentioned, but there is 
a heavy service of hauling entailed. 


III 


The Anglo-Saxons had a quite different pattern 
of land settlement. They preferred to live in 
large villages which might include several social 
classes. Whether the social classes were marked 
off by different divisions within the villages is not 
known but it is quite likely. The Anglo-Saxons 
also preferred to live lower in the valleys. Their 
use of a more powerful plow enabled them to till 
heavier soils than the Celts had done and thus 
they opened up much land in the clay soil area of 
England. Obviously if the Anglo-Saxons con- 
quered a Celtic people a considerable adjustment 
might be required at the time of settlement, an 
adjustment which should be seen in the plan of 
settlement of manors. 

The value of the knowledge of the patterns of 
landholding was demonstrated by August 
Meitzen® many decades ago, but the English map 


*Siedlung und Agrarwesen des Westgermanen und 
Ostgermanen, etc. (Berlin, 1896). 
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evidence has never been collected and has not 
been studied except for one essay upon English 
land systems.!° The historical implications which 
might be realized may be illustrated by two maps. 
The first is that of Crawley which has been dis- 
cussed in a careful study by Professor and Mrs. 
Gras.!! The second is that of Hitchin which 
formed a part of the evidence upon which Seebohm 
wrote his famous book, the English Village 
Community. 

Crawley was a double village, North and South 
Crawley, situated on each side of the main street 
of the village. The size of the holdings can be 
determined exactly by an extent of the lands of 
about 1280 which also records the services that 
the inhabitants of Crawley owed at the time. The 
whole village was in the demesne of the Bishop of 
Winchester which would tend to have preserved 
the ancient conditions perhaps longer than if 
the village had been under secular lords. The 
inhabitants of both parts of Crawley would have 
been considered villains according to the standards 
of the thirteenth century. 

The people of North Crawley as well as those of 
the hamlet of Woodcott usually held a house and 
lot (messuage) and ten acres of land, although there 
were variations. These peasants worked two 
days a week on their lord’s land, harvested in 
season, and harrowed if they had horses. If they 
had certain duties with the animals they were 
exempted from their regular duties. They had to 
have a license to marry their daughters or to free 
their sons. They were responsible for suit at 
court: this is usually a sign of Anglo-Saxon tenure. 
Their duties in general seem to be those which 
are attributed to the gebur by the treatise known 
as the Rectitudines Singularum Personarum™ and 
are much like those of the ordinary serfs of the 
thirteenth century. 

In the southern part of Crawley the peasants 
usually held a half-virgate (15 acres) or its mul- 
tiple. They returned quarterly payments to the 


10H. L. Gray, English Field Systems (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1915). 

uN. S. B. and E. C. Gras, The Economic and Social 
History of an English Village (Cambridge, Mass., 
1910), pp. 183-186 for Domesday and pp. 229-238 for 
the extent (description of land holdings) of about 1280. 

“Translated in W. Stubbs, Select Charters, etc. 9th 
ed. H. W. C. Davis (Oxford, 1921), p. 89. See also 
F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 
1903-16), I, 444-453; ITI, 244~252, for an edition and 
exposition of this treatise. 


lord and had to have his license to marry a son or 
daughter or to sell any of the larger animals. 
The lord indeed might buy certain of them at a 
stated price. They might have to work in the 
lord’s meadow and do boon work (extra work) 
during the harvest in the autumn. In addition a 
considerable amount of carrying might be required: 
grain, stones, wood, wool, cheese, and even letters 
for the lord. They might be asked to make a 
hedge for the deer park. The similarity of the 
work of these peasants to that of the nativi of 
Wales is quite marked. 

If we turn to Domesday we find that Crawley 
then had 6 villani, 25 bordarii (cottars) and 20 
servi. If we compare the populations in 1086 and 
about 1280 we have the following: 


Domesday, 1086 About 1280 
South Crawley.. 6 villani 25 
20 servi 
North Crawley.. 25 bordarii 19 North Crawley 
6 Woodcote 


The assignment of the various groups in 1086 is 
based upon the following principles. The villani 
would certainly have virgates (30 acres or its 
divisions) and must therefore be placed in South 
Crawley. The tenures for North Crawley and 


Woodcote are practically the same and must be’ 
considered together. Bordarii usually held less 


than half-virgates and must be placed in North 
Crawley and Woodcote. Indeed bordarii were 
usually ordinary villani with less than the normal 
villain holding. This leaves the servi in South 


Crawley. There are two possible objections to- 
this identification of these persons with the inhabit-- 


ants of South Crawley in or about 1280. Both 
are raised by Professor and Mrs Gras. The’ 
holdings in North Crawley, they say, are Celtic 
farthinglands and therefore should belong to the 
lesser class which would be the slaves. However, a 
study of extents of the period shows no one divi- 
sion which can be called Celtic and all sorts of 
units of five acres appear among purely Anglo- 
Saxon inhabitants. If, as we have shown, the 
servi are a racial group, it is quite possible for 
their economic status to have been better than 
that of the poorest Anglo-Saxon peasants. 
Indeed, the very high amounts which “slaves” 
occasionally pay for freedom indicate that they 
were not all poor." 


WF, W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond 
(Cambridge, 1897), p. 33, esp. note 3. 
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When we consider the question of the time of 
the establishment of the pattern at Crawley we 
are almost inevitably driven to the conclusion 
that it occurred at the time of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement. It is very unlikely that Celts living 
there earlier would have dwelt on only one side of 
the street. 

Another interesting case is that of Hitchin. 
Domesday says that this village had 79 villani, 
cottars, and bordars, but only 12 servi. The 
eighteenth century enclosure map shows a small 
hamlet named Walworth in the manor with its own 
green and herdsman.” It is thus possible that 
the servi lived at Walworth rather than in the vil- 
lage proper. Here, again, if we make this iden- 
tification, it is very unlikely that the servi received 
their lands after the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 

If Crawley and Hitchin are fair samples of what 
occurred at the Anglo-Saxon conquest, the short, 
dark folk settled alongside the new dominant race 
or remained in separate hamlets nearby. The 
name of the community would be Anglo-Saxon 
and the weight in numbers and prestige of the 
conquering group would cause the extinction of the 
Welsh language. Known as Wealh or Bret or 
servi they might leave their influence only in such 
terms as “‘merchet” and “‘wedd,” maiden and 
pledge.'® 

Both cases also would seem to show that the 
Anglo-Saxons respected the rights of the sub- 
merged group of pre-Celtic servi if we may so iden- 
tify them. The lands of the servi would then be 
land “in domanio” and owe special duties to the 
lord, The Anglo-Saxon land would be the folk- 
land, What happened to the free Celt is not of 
primary importance since we are dealing with the 
submerged pre-Celt but it is a major mystery.” 


MDP, B. I, 132b. 

“Seebohm, op. cit. (1926 edition), pp. 12-13. 

"These Celtic worls were picked out of a list of 
common constitutional and other terms by my col- 
league, Professor Urban T. Holmes. The frequent 
appearance of the root “Wal” in connection with 
hamlets has been commented upon by Lennard, of. cit., 
pp. 64-66. See ibid, pp. 67-68 for other evidence 
about loan words. 

17It might easily be assumed that the free Celts 
were driven out to Cornwall or Brittany or destroyed 
by the Anglo-Saxons because of the few traces left of 
them in later times. However, the anthropologists 
insist (Coon, op. cit., p. 384) that the Celtic type is even 
more predominate than the Anglo-Saxon. If this is 
true the result may have been produced by (1) Celts 


IV 


The Danish and later the Norman invasions set 
up above both Anglo-Saxons and pre-Celts other 
dominant groups. In the eyes of these groups 
the two submerged groups might easily tend to 
lose their racial distinction and form one group 
marked only by social status. The term servi had 
apparently disappeared largely in the Danelaw by 
the time of Domesday. Their number was prob- 
ably small in most of the Danelaw counties any- 
how. However, in the case of Huntingdonshire 
where average height is low and nigrescence high 
(indicating probably the presence of many of the 
early Mediterranean people) there are no servi in 
Domesday. After the time of the Norman inva- 
sion the term servi disappears from all of England. 
In the case of Crawley it seems possible to identify 
the Domesday servi with a group of about 1280. 
In several other early surveys similar identifica- 
tions are possible, notably in the surveys of lands 
of Shaftesbury and Peterborough Abbeys. 

One unpublished survey of Shaftesbury Abbey 
comes from the early years of the twelfth century 
and is thus within a few years of Domesday. In 
it the evidence about Stokes, Dorset shows the 
following coincidences.'® 


Domesday Book Extent 
WES . 5. ecvered dane 7 half-virgaters......... 9 
EGE SOE TORE CN SE a0 tie cary ce 9 
NS iin, 50's 0 + ca bicnic 4 


In this case the servi would seem to be compre- 
hended among the cottars. In Henleigh we have:!® 


Domesday Book Extent 
villani...... 30 half-virgateis or more........ 25 
bordarii..... 15 less than half-virgaters....... 15 
eo ee 4 bubulci (herdsmen).......... 4 


The servi would seem to be represented by the 
bubulci (herdsmen). 





as wives of the Anglo-Saxons (Coon, p. 210 gives an 
example); (2) inclusion of many persons of Celtic 
type among the Anglo-Saxon invaders; (3) survival of 
large numbers of Celts as cotters and bordars. Since 
the Celtic free hamlet was small even in its association 
with the Anglo-Saxon in a large village the Celtic 
element would be submerged. Possibly all of these 
occurred and the combination produced the result. 

18D, B. I, 78b2; British Museum, MS Harley 61, 
fo. 52'v 

¥D. B. I, 78b2; British Museum, MS Harley 61, fo. 
54¥-55* The term bubulci appears also on fo. 3747-¥, 
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Series of comparisons of terms may be made with 
the data of the Peterborough extent of the 1120s.?° 
Here the servi are sometimes to be identified with 
persons called either bubulci (herdsmen) as in the 
Shaftesbury Survey or more commonly bovarii. 
At Pytchley the one reference to bubulci occurs:*! 
“Tn the court are four plows with thirty oxen and 
eight bubulci, each of whom has a half-virgate (15 
acres) of demesne.” These are obviously parallel 
to the bovarii who possessed a varying number of 
acres: five at Ashdon and Fisherton, nine at Glin- 
ton, and ten at Castor and Scotter.” At Oundel 
there is the following coincidence :*8 

Domesday Book Extent 


err 23 25 
WNL, 5 oo ints Bid bie 10 10 
nS ESOC sae nen 3 6 (bovarii) 
TIED. «. «0 rive cns cay ? 15 


The survey states, “the men of the village along 
with the bovarii pay for head tax five shillings each 
year.” Weshall find in Domesday a notable con- 


nection between these two conditions in their close 


relationship to the lord. 

The bubulci and bovarii are set off carefully from 
the villains, cottars, bordarii and the sokemen (a 
class of freemen with special legal obligations), but 
they are occasionally associated with the shepherd 
of the swineherd.** One might have expected that 
the vaccarius (cowherd) would be the same as the 
bovarius except that the two are separated at 
Castor.25 The wives of these persons usually have 
some stated duties as winnowing the grain or help- 
ing with the harvest.?® Since the week work on 
the fields is very carefully stated and was quite 
valuable it seems clear that the bovarii did not have 
to share in that obligation. 


20Chronicon Petroburgense, ed. T. Stapleton (London, 
1849, Camden Society), pp. 157-173 from the “Liber 
Niger.” 

"Jbid., p. 162. Other less revealing references to 
bubulci occur at Aldewinkle and Irtlingborough on 
p. 166. 

27bid., pp. 162 and 164 for five acres; pp. 163 for 
nine; pp. 163 and 165 for ten. 

*%Ibid., p. 158; D. B. I, 221b. “Et homines ville 
cum vi bovariis reddunt de chewagio per annum v sol.” 
Five shillings would seem to be the total. 

“Chronicon Peterburgense, p. 166 for shepherd, p. 
163 for swineherd. 

*%Tbid., pp. 163-164. The vaccarius is also mentioned 
at Eye, p. 165. 

67 bid., pp. 164 and 165 for harvesting; two references 
to winnowing on p. 163. 


Thus the Domesday servi seem to appear in the 
Shaftesbury and Peterborough extents (descrip- 
tions of landholdings with their services) as cottars 
or as a Class including the bovarii, bubulci, and 
vaccarii. They were bound closely to the lord and 
often paid a special sum which was classed with 
burgess payments. They had land, from five to 
fifteen acres, from which they received income 
located on the lord’s demesne. These extents seem 
to make certain that they had no regular week work 
but were associated in some way with the animals 
of the demesne. There is no mention of carriage 
services directly but care of the animals probably 
implied its existence. 

With these duties may be compared the services 
of a class called the geneat in an eleventh century 
document, the Rectitudines Singularum Perso- 
narum.2" The other two classes mentioned, the 
cotsetla and the gebur are easily identified with the 
later cottar and villanus. The duties of the geneat 
follow: 


Geneat-right is various according to the rule of the 
estate: in some places he must pay land-rent, and a 
swine yearly for grass rent, and ride and carry with 
his beasts, and haul loads, work and provide food for 
his lord, reap and mow, cut deer hedges, bring travellers 
to the townships, pay church scot and alms-money, 
keep watch and guard the horses, and go errands far 
and near, wherever he is ordered. 


Since the word, geneat, seems to be pretty close to 
bovarius in meaning*® it is not difficult to identify 
the geneats as among the servi. The geneat is 
identified also with the radmen or radknichts 
appearing in Domesday in the southwest of 
England.?® 


27Translated in W. Stubbs, Select Charters, etc. 
9th ed. H. W. C. Davis (Oxford, 1921), p. 89.See also 
F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen (Halle, 
1903-16), I, 444-453; ITI, 244-252 for an edition and 
exposition of this treatise. Compare another defi- 
nition of the geneat: ‘His geneat shall work either on 
the land or off of the manor, wherever he is told to go, 
ride, drive (horses), carry loads, drive herds and do 
many other things? J. Earle, A Handbook to the Land 
Charters (Oxford, 1888), p. 377. 

28So my colleague, Professor E. E. Ericson tells me. 

2°*Professor Stenton prefers to translate the term; 
‘follower’ and regards to the geneat as an aristocrat 
among the peasants. The difficulty of following his 
identification is that for a class which is obviously re- 
garded as a large one his identification offers so few 
examples. F. M. Stenton, Amgle-Saxon England, 
pp. 465-468. See also Liebermann, of. cit., I, 97, 99;, 
197; II, 94, for other references and geneat. 
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In Domesday the servi constitute about mine per- 
cent of the recorded population. Of them the 
latest authority writes:*° 


The servi and ancillae of Domesday are undoubtedly 
male and female slaves. They are normally regarded 
as part of the equipment of the lord’s demesne, and in 
most entries they can be distinguished clearly enough 
from the general body of the manorial peasantry. The 
coliberti can be no othér than freedmen, who have 
received holdings from the lord of the estate. 


The servi then had no holdings of their own. If 
they had families we are to envision about 100,000 
of them being supported as agricultural slaves on 
the demesne.*! Could the relatively primitive 
medieval economy have supportrd such a large 
number of slaves? Usually agricultural slavery 
must be supported by an economy based upon 
well paid cash crops rather than upon the subsist- 
ence economy of the Middle Ages. Furthermore, 
the group evidently preserved its identity over the 
centuries, an achievement which the disturbed 
family to which slaves are usually confined often 
prevents. Maitland questioned the possibility of 
such a type of slavery. 

The distribution of the servi had also been re- 
marked upon by Maitland.* It can be illustrated 
anew by the use of samples: cases in the right hand 
column of every tenth page of the first volume of 
Domesday. 


Number on each 
manor 


Number of 
instances 


17 
33 
12 
16 
11 
13 


KoOoCmOnN AUP WHS 
NNO Ks 


_— 





*°7bid., pp. 469-470. With him Vinogradoff agreed: 
The Growth of the Manor (London, 1920), p. 333-334. 
This is not to deny that there were some personal slaves 
among the Anglo-Saxons. 

*t\My estimate of Domesday population is 1,100,000 
for England alone. 

Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 28. 

*Maitland, op.cit., pp. 17-21. That geneat Jand was 
distinct from the lands of the nobles (thegns) is clear 
from Liebermann, op. cié., I, 197. 
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Number on each Number of 

manor instances 

12 1 

13 1 

14 2 

15 2 

17 1 

20 3 
Total 133 


Since there are 633 servi in the whole series the 
average to a manor is a little less than five. If the 
servi lived at all separately they existed in a dis- 
tinctly hamlet culture. 

The close relationship of servi to the lord can be 
illustrated by the following items: 

Ruislip.* “And four servi and four freemen 

who hold three hides and one virgate.” 

Stanwell. “And eight servi and two knights 

who have under them six bordarii.” 

Risendune. “There are eight servi and ancille 

(female servi) and a mill with ten shillings and 
a burgess in Gloucester who pay three pence.” 
Berwetun. “There the king had 28 villani and 
26 bordarii and 4 coliberti and 5 servi and 5 
burgesses.” 
In each case the servi are listed with groups which 
bring an income to the lord but who do not fit into 
the conventional pattern of land holding. The 
case of Stanwell is repeated elsewhere in that the 
servi never seem to hold of any but the principal 
lord. This is peculiar if the servi were but a class 
of farm labor. 

Earlier we have showed cause for believing that 
the servi were equivalent to the geneat who might 
be identified with the bovarii or even the class ap- 
pearing occasionally as the radmen or radchenisti. 
Let us note the occurrence of these groups in 
Domesday since they are largely limited to a few 


counties located in the west of England.*® 








COUNTY BOVARII|RADMEN ae SERVI 
CO. 66.8588 wi 172 | 145 193 
Gloucestershire......... 137 |2,044 
Herefordshire. .......... 104 24 47 691 
Shropshire..........---+ 384 | 167 871 
Worcestershire..... ....| 73 33 677 

















“DE, B., I, 129 b2; 130 al; 168 2; iv, 83 respectively. 
%H, Ellis, A General Introduction to Domesday Book, 
etc. (London, 1833), II, 511. If these other classes 
are added to the number of servi and coliberti the 
resulting percentage is closer to the position which the 
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It is difficult to believe that these classes were 
peculiar to this one group of counties. Probably 
here the method of classification was different and 
thus revealing. Plainly there was a choice be- 
tween classifying men as servi (by race) or bovarii 
(by economic status). Thus this revelation tends 
to confirm the belief that the servi of Domesday 
included many more than the household slaves 
or even the agricultural slaves without holdings. 
The coliberti need only to have been freed from the 
status of slavery: their holding of lands need not 
have changed at all. 

There is one more problem to examine. In 
Domesday for Middlesex the actual size of land- 
holdings is given but the servi seem to have none. 
Take the case of Harrow:*® 


There are 13 villani, each with half a hide (60 acres), 
and 28 villani, each with one virgate (30 acres) and 48 
villani, each with a half-virgate (15 acres) and 13 
villani with four hides (480 acres) altogether and two 
cotters with 13 acres together and four servi. 


From the evidence above it would seem that the 
lands of the servi if, in this case, they had any were 
on the demesne which had a special relationship 
to the lord of the manor. It was indeed rather a 
political relationship than an economic one and was 
probably the result of a continuing race distinction 
based upon the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 


VI 


Of course, if races are easily mixed, they nat- 
urally disappear and it is useless to attempt to 
trace their passage through history. However, 
two conditions exist which make it clear that 
anthropologists are correct in their belief that types 
do persist century after century. The first is that 
in the smaller places population is replaced faster 
than in the larger ones.*”_ Thus if on the average 





average height and nigrescence of the counties entitle 
them in the cases of Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Shropshire. 

*—. B. I, 127a. 

87This is a well known situation in modern popu- 
lation. That this is true of medieval English popu- 
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a population is just holding its own, it is actually 
increasing in the smaller places but is diminishing 
in the larger places which are the melting pots of 
humanity. The second is that humanity is in- 
clined to mate with persons of similar physical 
and mental characterisrics.** Both of these con- 
ditions show why characteristics once located in 
small country settlements persist until the people 
are uprooted. Since conquests are usually by con- 
quering groups which adjust themselves as easily 
as possible to the preexistent population such up- 
rooting seldom occurs. 

The course of the short, dark folk of England 
may be set out as the following hypothesis. The 
folk submitted to the Celts or perhaps its own dom- 
inant group was driven off by the Celts or earlier 
invaders. It lived in small hamlets with special 
duties (heavy payments in kind or money, care of 
animals, carriage and messenger services, and 
direct service to the lord of the district) under the 
Celts during the Celtic, Roman, and post-Roman 
periods. The Anglo-Saxons forced them to re- 
settle in or near the new large villages but retained 
their land in demesne: their services to their new 
lords remained much the same. The Danes and 
the Normans tended to confuse the status of the 
short, dark folk with that of the lowest of the 
Anglo-Saxon group, although the old distinctions 
of service and demesne died out slowly. Even- 
tually the society of late medieval England shows 
free, serf, and cottar. However, assortative mar- 
riage and the settlement of the short dark folk in 
small villages has preserved the type as an anthro- 
pological element in the modern English popula- 
tion. Then the industrial revolution caused a 
great increase of population in some of those areas 
in which this racial element was numerous. 





lation is shown in my as yet unpublished Medieval 
British Population. 

8See, for instance, Burgess and Walter, ““Homogamy 
in social characteristics,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIX (1943), 109 ff: C. A. Anderson, “Our present 
knowledge of assortative mating,” Rural Sociology, 
III (1938), 296-302. 
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RACIAL SYMBIOSIS AND CULTURAL FRONTIERS: 
A FRAME OF REFERENCE * 


JITSUICHI MASUOKA 
Fisk University 


CE relations emerge in the social process— 
in contracts and in communication—and 

they must, therefore, be studied within 
that process.' This is, in essence, the thesis of this 
paper. Within the framework of a natural history, 
this essay attempts to present a conceptual scheme 
for the study of one phase of race relations. 


I 


Race came into the orbit of scientific discourse 
late in the history of social thought.? In its 
begining the study of race was weighted heavily 
with biological doctrines, and was approached 
from the viewpoint of taxonomy, the influence of 
which has continued well into the present day. 
This viewpoint has been popular because it was 
and still is, a fascinating undertaking; its technique 
is simple and its result immediate and obvious. 
It was, however, around the turn of the present 
century, when “man’s effort to classify himself” 
really captured the attention of students of biology, 
anthropology, sociology and psychology. In their 
hands mankind was assorted into three, four, to as 
many as sixty or more races.* Despite the fact 
that the grouping of “races” was executed by 
students according to the spirit of science, the 
findings were utilized not so much by men of 
science as by the men of “action.” The latter 
used them to foster their ulterior ends: to affirm 
prejudices already in vogue or to substitute new 


*This is the second paper, designed to state a con- 
ceptual scheme for the study of race relations. For 
the first of this series, see the author’s, “Race and 
Culture Contacts in the Emporium,” American Journal 
of Sociology, L(1944), 199-204. 

1For a comprehensive statement of this point of view, 
see, F. N. House, “Viewpoints and Methods in the 
Study of Race Relations,” American Journal of Socio- 
logy, XL(1935), 440-452. Also see E. B. Reuter, 
“Racial Theory,” American Journal of Sociology, 
L(1945), 452-461. 

*The term “race” was introduced by Buffon in the 
18th century, but it was his contemporary Linnaeus, 
who classified mankind into Sapiens, Ferrus, and 
Monstrosus. 

*Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics (New 
York: Modern Age Book, 1940), chap. iii. 


prejudice for the old prejudices. Recently sober 
efforts have been made to bring about changes in 
the prevailing racial folklore by means of scientific 
facts. The result, on the whole, has been 
negligible.* 

The character of the taxonomic approach tended 
to commit its adherents to a research procedure 
wherein the concept of “race” was narrowed down 
until it could be treated statistically. A race 
became purely and simply a statistical norm. The 
questions raised were on the whole irrelevant to 
the study of race relations but they were, however, 
pertinent to the understanding of race itself.® 
Whatever its accomplishments, taxonomy with 
its emphasis on race per se and not on the social 
process, contributed little toward the development 
of a sound theory of race relations. Its contribu- 
tion lies, however, in the fact that it challenged 
the students of sociology to study race problems 
and their related phenomena. 

This shift from the taxonomic to the dynamic 
marks the beginning of a sociological study of 
race relations. The primary research effort has 
been one of isolating, describing, and analyzing 


*Race Difference by Otto Klineberg represents, 
perhaps, one of the most serious works of this kind. 
In spite of it, the confusion and superstition on race 
and racism are still rampant even within the academic 
circles. Racial knowledge based on familiarity seems 
to root itself far more deeply than knowledge based 
on science. The objective facts of science affect 
little the core of an individual personality. 

For an interesting confession of an anthropologist, 
see Ruth Benedict, ibid., p. v. 

5Chief among these questions were: (1) What is a 
race? (2) In terms of what racial traits can mankind 
be classified? (3) How stable are these traits? (4) 
How do races differ from one another? (5) Is one 
race superior to another? And, (6) in terms of what 
principles, biological or cultural, are these assumed 
differences to be explained? 

It is not the intention of the present writer to mini- 
mize the importance of the study of race itself. Race 
needs to be carefully studied by the students of biology 
and related sciences. It is, however, contended that 
the students of the social sciences should focus their 
primary interest on the study of race relations rather 
than on race itself. 
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the conditions and factors that are associated with 
and in a sense produce race conflict and race prob- 
lems. Likewise, the primary theoretical interest 
been one of conceptualizing human migration, 
competition, conflict, accomodation, and assimila- 
tion, as well as other related concepts in the field 
of race relations.® 

A genuine sociological study of race relations— 
if one ventures to definite sociology as a study of 
social processes which produce a new society and 
new personalities—came into the racial theory 
only recently. R. E. Park has done much to 
define sociological problems of race and culture 
in general, and race relations, in particular. In 
1926 he wrote an interesting article in which he 
introduced the concept of “cycle.” In this article 
he says: 


In the relations of races there is a cycle of events 
which tends everywhere to repeat itself. Exploration 
invariably opens new regions for commercial exploi- 
tation; the missionary... becomes the advance agent 
of the traders. The exchange of commodities involves 
in the long run the competition of goods and of persons. 
The result is a new distribution of population and a new 
and wider division of labor. 

The new economic organization, however, inevitably 
becomes the basis for a new political order. The 
relations of races and peoples are never for very long 
merely economic and utilitarian. . .. We have imported 
labor as if it were a commodity, and . . . we have been 
disappointed to find that the laborers were human 
like ourselves. In this way it comes about that race 





*The concept of race came to designate a group of 
people possessing visible physical traits who, because 
of these traits, are set apart and accorded a differential 
status. It is because of this fact the members of the 
subordinate group become conscious of their iacial 
marks and their cultural differences. Any effort on 
their part to improve their traditional status brings 
them into conflict with the superordinate group, since 
the latter’s interest is chiefly one of upholding the 
status quo. But, the conflict solidifies both the super- 
ordinate and subordinate groups along the racial lines 
and mobilizes and consolidates individual activities 
toward collective action. In this usage, the term 
“race” has come to mean a cultural symbol of group 
conflict and group organization. Race prejudice and 
race consciousness, too, have been defined as a complex 
of attitudes, which function as subjective barriers to 
social processes.—See, M. H. Krout, “Race and 
Culture,’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII- 
(1931), 175. Also, E. B. Reuter, The American Race 
Problem, rev. ed. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1938), chap. ii. 


relations which were economic become later political 
and cultural. The struggle for status, for recognition, 
for position and prestige, within an existing political 
and moral order... . 

The race relations cycle which takes the form, to 
state it abstractly, of contacts, competition, accommo- 
dation, and eventual assimilation, is apparently pro- 
gressive and irreversible... .” 


The foregoing article may well be taken as the 
beginning of the study of race relations as a natural 
process. The process is natural in the sense that 
the commingling of divergent races and peoples 
initiates everywhere and at all times a sequence of 
steps—beginning with competition and eventu- 
ating, if the process goes on uniterrupted, in as- 
similation. The process is natural, also, in the 
sense that the cause and effect relationship is 
inherent in the nature of social interaction rather 
than in the external and extraneous conditions 
of race, economics, and politics. This viewpoint 
enables students of race relations to seek for what 
is general and universal rather than for what is 
exotic and sensational: it enables students to direct 
both the theoretical and research efforts toward 
making more definitive the processes through 
which a new society and new personalities emerge 
in the conditions of the bi- and multi-racial 
situations. 

Ir 


Incident to the contacts and communication of 
divergent races and cultures, the old order based 
upon more or less homogeneous races and cultures 


™R. E. Park, “Our Racial Frontier on the Pacific,” 
Survey, &V1(1926), 192-196. Other articles by him 
having a direct bearing on this paper are: “Racial 
Assimilation in Secondary Groups,”’ Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, VIII (1913), 66-83 
“A Race Relations Survey,” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, VIII (1923-24), 195-205; “Experience and 
Race Relations,” Journal of Applied Sociology, IX 
(1924), 18-24; “Human Migration and the Marginal 
Man,” American Journal of Sociology, XX XIII (1928), 
881-893; “Mentality of Racial Hybrids,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXVI (1931), 534-555; “Race 
Relations and Certain Frontiers,” in E. B. Reuter 
(ed.), Race and Culture Contacts, (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1934), pp. 57-85; and, “Symbiosis and 
Socialization,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV 
(1939), 1-25. Most comprehensible statement of his 
position appears in “The Nature of Race Relations,” 
in Edgar T. Thompson (ed.), Race Relations and the 
Race Problem, (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1939), chap. i. 
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invariably changes. To describe systematically 
in temporal sequence just what these processes 
consist of constitutes the essence of the natural 
history of race relations. Stated in human terms, 
the study of race relations deals with the contacts 
and meetings of two societies and the consequent 
processes of mutual adjustment of organized social 
groups whose customary behavior, beliefs, values, 
and ideologies are couched in dissimilar culture 
contexts. Wherever the mode of life of one racial 
group is separated by a broad gulf from that of 
another, a satisfactory mutual adjustment between 
races is difficult to achieve; and the outcome, quite 
often, problematic. However, in every incidence, 
it is the politically subordinated element of the 
daul society which must bear the greater burden 
of social adjustment and change.*® 

Men, as they cope with specific problems, in- 
variably define and organize their activities in 
terms of the customary definition of situations. 
But, as they struggle to adjust themselves to the 
new demands, imposed upon them by the circum- 
stances of a bi- or multi-racial situation, they 
modify their traditional attitudes, beliefs, senti- 
ments, and values. They modify further their 
cultural artifacts, traditional mode of social re- 
lationships, and eventually their mental perspec- 
tives as well as their conception of themselves. 
In such a way as this, the pre-existing form of 
racial adjustment undergoes more or less an 
orderly change. Slowly but surely, a new society 
and new personalities emerge in the social process, 
and in this new society new personalities have 
their fitting loci of activities and their appropriate 
status. 

A realistic analysis of the relations of racés must, 
therefore, as Park indicated, be made against its 
broader context—ecological, economic, political, 
and moral orders. It is within this wider range of 
contacts and associations that the individual mem- 
bers of the divergent races first compete for their 
sustenance, satisfy their biological needs, and 
struggle for a coign of vantage point within ecologi- 
cal and economic orders. But, the struggle for 
spatial position eventuates in the struggle for 
for social status and personal and moral integrity. 
On the non-social level of race contacts, the rela- 
tions of individuals are impersonal and symbiotic. 
The adjustment between two dissimilar groups 
goes on for a long time within the prescriptions of 


8Cf., S. W. Reed, The Making of Modern New Guinea, 
(Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1943). 


the “rules of games,” economic system, administra- 
tive practices, and racial codes. Eventually, as 
contacts became more numerous, personal and 
lasting, the members of the subordinate group 
become progressively acculturated and _ they 
become wiser in the ways of the dominant group. 
They begin to exert themselves: they struggle and 
aspire for higher economic, political, and social 
status; and finally, they “fight” for greather per- 
sonal mobility and self-expression. Leaders arise. 
They define the situation and give it a collective 
expression.® At this stage race problems, as 
distinct from administrative problems, emerge. 
An inability of the administrators and vested in- 
terest groups to modify their pre-established in- 
stitutional arrangements to cope with new con- 
ditions, gives rise to the phenomenon of collective 
unrest among the individuals of the subordinate 
group: the individuals focus their attention on 
race differences, and the individual consciousness 
becomes race consciousness.'° All of these eventu- 
ate in racial and nationalistic movements. It is 
out of this collective and mass movement that the 
old order changes and out of the chaos of social 
disorganization, a new society, new civilization, 
and new personalities come into being. Within 
this new institutional arrangement the aggressive 
racial minority eventually loses its racial identity 
and race consciousness: then, if this process is 
carried out to its logical conclusion, the racially 
conscious group is submerged in a class or in a 
wider social structure." 

Implicit in this frame of reference, therefore, is 
an assumption that there is a prior stage in race 
problems, and this fact must be clearly recognized, 
conceptually at least, before a systematic study of 
the complex problems of race relation is possible. 
It is further assumed that race relations exist on 
different levels—ecological, economic, political, 
and moral—and “these different levels,” as Park 
contends, “constitute a hierachy of relations of 


°G. B. Johnson, “Negro Racial Movements and 
Leadership in the United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIII (1937), 57-71. 

10W. O. Brown, “Nature of Race Consciousness,” 
Social Forces, X (1931), 90-97; also his, “Race Con- 
sciousness among South African Natives,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XL (1935), 569-581. 

"Jn reality, in the career of a racial movement quite 
a different goal may arise in the process, thus changing 
the course of the movement. There is a temporary 
rest and some sort of accommodation ensues. 
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such a nature that change upon any one level will 
have repercussions eventually upon every other.”’”” 


Ii 


Ecological and Economic Levels of the Relations of 
Races. In its inception, the contact of races is 
fundamentally non-social, since it is around the 
axis of exploitive economy that the relation of 
races gets its first definition and orientation. 
At this stage each race regards and treats the other 
as of different species: each is held together ind 
interlaced in a nexus of competive-cooperation 
because each is useful to the other and because 
each is a necessary component in the economic 
organization of the region. The characteristic 
form of association between races is utilitarian: 
there is no mutual understanding, no consensus, 
no personal identification, and no interpenetration 
of personalities. The form of adjustment between 
two or more races is merely an expression of the 
necessary adjustment of the local economy to the 
ever encroaching world economy. 

In the pages that follow our discussion of the 
nonsocial level of the relations of races and peoples 
will be restricted to the colonial areas. For, in 
this relatively simple condition of life, races come 
together, struggle for a vantage position, and 
eventually establish more or less a permanent 
symbiotic relationship.4* Thus by observing the 
genesis and growth of racial symbiosis in less 
complex conditions of colonial life, we hope to 
define more clearly the process through which 
racial symbiosis first comes into being and later 
superseded by other forms of race relations. 

Every community, which is more or less spatially 
isolated and is thus to a greater degree culturally 
autonomous and economically self-sufficient, has 
its own unique ecological organization peculiar 
to and dependent upon the local resources, 
number of inhabitants, and the existing state of 
the arts. In the beginning of the contact and 
association of races, the indigenous ecological 
organization is affected but slightly. In the case 
of the “silent trade” the poineer traders generally 


“The Nature of Race Relations,” in Edgar T. 
Thompson (ed.), op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

18Any association in which widely scattered in- 
dividuals unconsciously compete and co-operate, by 
exchange of goods and services constitute themselves 
an economic unit, may be described as an entity that 
is symbiotic rather than social. . . .”—R. E. Park, 
“Symbiosis and Socialization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLV (1939), 1-25. 
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desire goods and services that lie outside the fold 
of the traditional economy and social order. The 
traders get what they can and the silent trade is 
not only the characteristic of this stage of contact 
but also basically transient. But, as this hit-and- 
miss type of contact is transitory and ephemeral, 
the relation between the traders and the natives 
remains in general friendly and peaceful. The 
silent trade initiates the natives to the things of 
the outer world and thus paves a way for the 
penetration of larger enterprises with substantial 
capital and organization. Preliminary to the 
advent of larger business firms are the stability 
and order within the sphere of their active interests, 
on the one hand, and the increasing demands for 
the foreign goods, on the other. It is, indeed, 
only after the appearance of the casual and small 
traders, who first break the virgin fields, that 
the establishment of the larger firms is possible. 
But, it is only after the appearance of these well 
organized commercial enterprises that the alien 
economic penetration is said to effect any notable 
infringement on native economic life. 

To be sure, the traders carve their marks, 
however trifling, on the native economic and 
cultural organization. The luring of the natives 
out of the fold of the traditional economic ac- 
tivities to further exploit the goods demanded 
by the traders disturbs the local economy; it 
results, for one thing, in the decline of resources 
necessary for the sustenance of life.“ Likewise, 
the introduction of new technologies to exploit 
resources swiftly, upsets the biotic balance of the 
region: the local fauna-flora equilibrium is affected 
which, in turn, modifies the man-sustenance re- 
lationship peculiar to the traditional mode of life. 
Quite accidental but, nonetheless, devastating 
to the conventional balance of births and deaths, 
is the invasion of new form of diseases. In an 
area where the depopulation of the natives is 
associated with an increment of alien peoples, 
a drastic change in the local economic and social 
organizations is in evidence. The native lands 
fall rapidly into the hands of the invaders. More- 
over, the money economy displaces the native 
economy; and with this transition, the natives 


4C, W. Coulter, “Problems Arising from Indus- 
trialization of Native Life in Central Africa,’’ Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, XL (1935), 582-592. See 


. also J. H. Boeke, The Structure of Netherlands Indian 


Economy (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942), chaps. v—viii. 
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become increasingly dependent for their daily 
necessaries on the outer world. 

The native economy is also affected when the 
plantation system comes into existence in the 
region of self-sufficiency. The plantation system 
is dependent directly or indirectly upon the world 
market, and thus the region becomes an integral 
scheme of world wide competition.. The planta- 
tion system sooner or later introduces the money 
economy, dislocates the natives out of their 
villages brings in new ethnic elements, and changes 
the ecological position of the region.” 

Displacement of the native economy by the 
money economy accompanied by the changes 
in the ecological position of the region relative 
to the world market, initiates an array of economic 
and social changes. The standard of living comes 
to have a new meaning. What was once implicit 
in the mores of the native society now becomes 
explicit, for what the native now wants are things 
that are exotic and strange to their traditional 
ways of living. In other words, what he now 
desires are goods that are subject to the competi- 
tion of the world market. Concomitant with 
this redefinition of the standard of living is the 
change in the concept of the motive.’® Instead 
of social motives—the wish for prestige and recog- 
nition within one’s own community—it is the 
economic motive, chiefly in the form of money, 
that motivates the natives to take service in 
western enterprises. This new incentive to work 
for wages makes it possible for private employers 
to establish larger agricultural and mining busi- 
nesses, since to the natives these foreign firms 
constitute the sole sources of cash income.}? 
But cash is scarce in the primitive society and 
this fact together with the increasing demands for 
things of the outer world, makes the natives an 
easy prey of labor recruiters.'* All these changes 
are accompanied by further social disorganization 


“Edgar T. Thompson, “Population Expansion and 
the Plantation System,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLI (1935), 314-326. Also see A. W. Lind, An 
Island Community (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938). 

Similar phenomenon was exhibited by the Japanese 
immigrants in Hawaii. See, the author’s, “A So- 
ciological Study of the Standard of Living,” Social 
Forces, 15 (1936), pp. 262-267. 

"J. H. Boeke, op. cit.; and also S. W. Reed, op. cit., 
chaps. ii and iii- 

18S. W. Reed, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 


which, in turn, accelerates the deeper infiltration 
of the alien population. 

As these racially and culturally divergent groups 
come to occupy a common territory and participate 
in a common economy, there grows up a pattern 
of racial division of labor which gives to the area 
a kind of stability. The individuals in competitive 
struggle for sustenance and position distribute 
themselves in appropriate niches of the ecological 
order. In every historical incidence, individuals 
with technical skills and capital occupy the apex 
of the occupational ladder. They occupy, in 
other words, the center of dominance and direct, 
as McKenzie puts it, the energies of those who come 
under them. This is particularly the case in a 
situation where the civilized denizens meet the 
culturally backward people.!® The former exploit 
the latter as they would exploit the natural re- 
sources of the area. 

The symbiotic association of peoples and races 
is ever changing and it is in the state of ever 
becoming. This is because a racial division of 
labor is based upon, as well as resulting from, 
cultural and geographical dissimilarities. Con- 
sequently, the pattern changes with the modifica- 
tion in the ecological position of the region and 
with the acculturation of the natives. With 
the increase in cultural contacts between the 
dominant and subordinate groups the gulf separat- 
ing the two narrows. Likewise, the geographical 
differences become less pronounced as transporta- 
tion and communication knit the region more 
tightly into a single system of the world com- 
munity. As the region becomes more and more 
an integral component of the world community, 
territorial specialization in the production of raw 
materials becomes more pronounced. But, by 
the very fact of this specialization, there grows 
up within the region the pattern of division of 
labor which is comparable in a broad outline to 
that of the world division of labor. In other 
words, racial symbiosis within a region seems to 
have a kind of natural history. As McKenzie 
says: 

In the beginning the more efficient cultural group 
dominates the symbiotic relationship. ..the superior 





1®R. D. McKenzie, “Cultural and Racial Differences 
as Bases of Human Symbiosis,” in K. Young (ed.), 
Social Attitudes (New York: Henry Holt, 1931), 
chap. vi; also “Industrial Expansion and the In- 
terrelations of Peoples,” in E. B. Reuter (ed.), of. 
cit., chap. ii. 
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group occupies the apex of the occupational pyramid 
and directs the energies of the lower cultural group at 
the base. This initial pattern of ethnic division of 
labor... is never lasting. Gradually members of the 
lower cultural group acquire the technique of their 
directors and begin to push up the occupational ladder, 
displacing some of those above them, and affecting a 
new pattern of division of labor. . . .?° 


What is characteristic of racial symbiosis in 
the highly mobile equilibrium of the present day 
world community is that an existing “formation” 
changes more rapidly than in the less mobile 
equilibrium of the pre-industrial society. Further- 
more, a more tolerable form of racial mutualism 
superseded more rapidly the intolerable form of 
parasitism. 

Research efforts on both the ecological and eco- 
nomic levels of the relations of races need to be 
directed at discovering and defining all phases 
of racial and ethnic symbiosis now in process of 
formation in various regions of the globe. It is 
valuable to know whether or not the existing 
pattern of a racial division of labor is simple or 
complex in its structure. It is important to know 
further, the character of the occupational succes- 
sion and, particularly, how it changes with the 
change in the ecological position of the region. 
The following are merely suggestive of the research 
questions which need to be raised: 


1. What kind of commodities are imported into the 
region under consideration? Are these goods imported 
chiefly of finished products? From where are these 
goods imported? What kind of commodities are 
exported from this region? To where they are 
chiefly exported? 





20Cultural and Racial Differences as Bases of 
Human Symbiosis,” in K. Young (ed.), op. cit., p. 137. 
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2. To what extent is the region specialized in the 
production of goods and services? How does this 
specialization affect inter- and intra-regional com- 
petition and racial symbiosis? 

3. From where do the cheap laborers come? And 
into what occupational niche do they first work them- 
selves in? What racial group occupies the apex of the 
occupational pyramid? What group occupies the 
base? 

4. What racial group and what sort of individual 
within the group push up the ladder? And, whom do 
they displace? What measures and policies are em- 
ployed to prevent a rapid transformation of the occu- 
pational structure of the region? 

5. How is the change in occupational structure 
associated with the changing ecological position of the 
region? With the growth or decline of the natives? 
With disorganization of native societies? With further 
acculturation of the natives? 


IV 


The foregoing discussion of the non-social level 
of race contacts was purposely confined to the 
colonial situation. We have taken the position 
that in this simple contact-situation, we can an- 
alyze with relative ease a set of factors that create 
and sustain, and eventually modify the form 
and structure of racial symbiosis in the colonial 
area. What really differentiates the contact 
of races in the highly mobile world of today, as 
compared with the less mobile world of yesterday, 
is the difference in the speed with which the non- 
social level of contact and association become 
social: impersonal becomes personal and economic 
problems becomes political and sociological. Any 
adequate discourse on race problems must, there- 
fore, view them first in the light of the racial 
symbiosis. In this relatively simple form of 
racial adjustment, we find the germ of later in- 
stitutional and racial accommodations. 


MICHIGAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual fall meeting was held at Michigan State College, November 30, 1945. The 
following papers were presented: Max Weber’s Reflection on the United States (in commemo- 
ration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death), Paul Honigsheim, Michigan State College; 
“What do we Mean by ‘Situation’,” Nelson Foote, Wayne University; “Situational Approach 
to Conflict and War,” Lowell J. Carr, University of Michigan; “Some Needed Research in 
Social Psychology,” Theodore M. Newcomb, University of Michigan; “The Crisis in Colonial 
Administration,” Solon Kimball, Michigan State College; “Some Democratic Implication of 
Science,” Frank E. Hartung, Wayne University; and “The Logic and Psychologic of Science,” 


Melvin Tumin, Wayne University. 


Officers for 1946 are: President: Charles R. Hoffer, Michigan State College; Vice President: 
Alfred M. Lee, Wayne University; Secretary: A. D. Vetesk, Jackson Junior College. 


C. R. H. 
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Tae Use or PrersonaL DocuMENTs 1N History, 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND Sociotocy. By Louis Gott- 
schalk, Clyde Kluckhohn, and Robert Angell. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1945. 
243 pp. $1.50. 


This interesting and instructive book presents 
in three distinct studies the use of personal docu- 
ments by the three disciplines of history, anthro- 
pology, and sociology, each written by a competent 
authority in the respective fields. As a composite 
it is of great value in its frank revelation of the 
methods of the three disciplines and therewith 
gives the reader an opportunity to compare them, 
to find values in all and to see points at which they 
can be of assistance to each other. 

The studies present three definitions of the title, 
personal documents. The historian, finding the 
term human document tautologous, makes it 
plural and proceeds to a classification of historical 
documents. He ends by treating in a general 
way all written sources of history. The anthro- 
pologist deals primarily with personal-verbal 


data though he considers under that title “biog- 
raphies and autobiographies, the expressive 
interview, the letter.”” The sociologist, not far 
removed from the anthropologist, defines a personal 
document as “one which reveals a participant’s 
view of experiences in which he has been involved.” 
The three studies differ in construction and 
content in their treatment of the topic. The 
only one the reviewer feels at all competent to 
assay is the first which deals with history. Pro- 
fessor Gottschalk has produced a very fine study 
of historical method. After defining sources 
and classifying documents he proceeds to discuss 
external criticism, internal criticism and syn- 
thesis, ending with a treatment of the relationship 
between history and the social sciences. In 
spite of his cautionary statement that some of his 
views may be heterodox, I can find none of these 
with which to quarrel. I like particularly his 
statement that “Of all the social studies history 
is the most humanistic.” I should simply go 
further and say that history is humanistic. 
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It is a temptation to which I shall yield to elab- 
orate on a few of his points and to add trifles 
that might have been added. In dealing with 
personal letters on p. 18 it might have been well 
to add that since the publication of Cicero’s 
letters many public men have destroyed the full 
usefulness of their letters as sources by writing 
or dictating them with an eye to future publica- 
tion. In the treatment of laws and regulations 
the precaution should be noted that for complete 
understanding and use of such documents, knowl- 
edge of the intentions of their framers, of the dis- 
cussions which preceded them and of the court 
decisions which followed them is often necessary. 
The Fourteenth Amendment is a case in point. 
In the last category of documents Fiction, Song, 
Poetry, and Folklore, I should like to agree in 
part and disagree in part with the statement that 
“they reveal the author’s likes and dislikes, hopes 
and fears.” At times and in some literary forms 
this is true. It is too much the practice, a dan- 
gerous one, however, to quote as the author’s 
own opinion words which he puts into the mouth 
of a character, well-suited to the character, but 
not necessarily to the author. Sometimes even 
historians have taken lines from a play as in- 
dicative of social conditions of the time of the 
playwright. The use of the celebrated “Silence 
graces woman” from Sophocles’ Ajax to describe 
the status of women in the Age of Pericles is a 
classic example. 

Professor Gottschalk’s treatment of external 
criticism is excellent. I should like to add one 
comment to his discussion of the problem of 
meaning, that is the dangers inherent in the all-too 
prevalent use of translations instead of original 
documents, though knowledge of the original 
language is essential for the proper evaluation of 
any document. It is a point which perhaps has 
more meaning for the student of ancient or 
medieval history than for those working in modern 
fields. Yet even in American history, the reader 
of de Tocqueville in English translation may well 
miss some of the nuances of the book. 

With the chapter on Internal Criticism I have 
no difference of opinion and no additions to make. 
I should like to emphasize and reaffirm the ital- 
icized statement on p. 36 that the process of estab- 
lishing credibility should be separately undertaken 
for each particular. 

In Chapter V Gottschalk deals with synthesis. 
Under that we find discussed the problem of 
relevance. To that I think the word vitality 
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should be added. Many particulars may be 
relevant but of no importance. The discussion 
of emphasis in a later paragraph does not quite 
satisfy me in this matter of the vitality of the 
detail. What is relevant and what is vital are 
questions where answers will be as subjective as 
this review. 

I should like to have Professor Gottschalk 
expand his excellent discussion of the problem of 
cause and of motives into a monograph. 

Under the title History and Social Science we 
find first a discussion of the validity of the use of 
social science concepts or generalizations by the 
historian, of the making of historical generaliza- 
tions, of the understanding of the past by the light 
of the present and of the problem of prediction. 
Many historians would be less patient and mod- 
erate than Professor Gottschalk with the theorist 
who forms a concept and then finds historic 
facts to support usually from secondary sources 
and then often not from the best. H. G. Wells, 
Outline of History comes to mind. Historical 
generalizations are valid only so long as the 
historian remembers and reminds his readers that 
they are sweeping statements subject to many 
exceptions and always open to change if the ex- 
ceptions become too numerous. An example 
would be the old generalization about the influence 
of the Crusades on Western Europe. 

To his discussion of the three ways in which 
the historian will interpret the past I should like 
to add a few comments. Historians are pro- 
foundly influenced not only by their own behavior 
patterns and by the contemporary intellectual 
atmosphere but by the ways in which the first 
were formed and by the particular climate of the 
latter in which they live. They are influenced 
by the school in which they were trained and 
by the man or men under which they studied. 
A student of mine answering a question on a dis- 
puted point in Roman History as I had taught 
him was rightly called a second-hand Botsford 
because I had followed my professor in the matter. 
The Dunning School of Reconstruction History 
is well-known and the Turner School of the frontier. 
Much historiography in the United States in the 
last generation was colored by the almost universal 
prevalence of the German Ph.D. after the names 
of the historians. Grote with all his scholarship 
was an English Liberal writing Greek History. 
It gave me something of a shock recently to 
read a treatment of the Roman Revolution by a 
Communist whose command of the sources and 
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the facts was excellent but who regarded Catiline 
as a hero and martyr and Cicero as at best a 
tool of the ruling class. Historians do indeed 
draw historical analogies from the present into 
the past. They tend to follow fads. Not so many 
years ago most historians were looking for economic 
interpretations of everything including the Trojan 
War. More recently they have been searching 
for social interpretations. One wonders whether 
the recent appearance of strong leaders will not 
result in a revival of the Great Man theory. I 
should have liked to have Professor Gottschalk 
expand again on historical-mindedness, “the 
studied effort to understand the past in its own 
setting,” instead of giving it a cross-reference. 

Prediction by analogy and historical trends 
involves, as Gottschalk says, the subjectivity of 
ideas of historical causation. I ventured a pre- 
diction once, It came true and I posed as a 
prophet. But to my chagrin it came true for 
reasons entirely apart from those I had used in 
making it. Professor Gottschalk’s use of the 
study of military history is not a very happy one 
since military science rests upon certain fund- 
amental principles which do not seem to have been 
greatly changed by the development of new 
weapons. Even with a complete knowledge of 
these principles as illustrated by the examples of 
the past, the general cannot absolutely predict 
victory. The personal element is always involved, 
as Gottschalk points out. The same can be 
said for historical trends. The Wave of the Future 
toward anthoritarianism seems to have collapsed 
before it got very far. Cycles are interesting 
ideas with which to play. I know of no evidence 
that makes them inevitable for the future. The 
historian can simply say that on the basis of his- 
torical judgment and present fact certain things 
are possible in the future. 

Professor Kluckhohn’s study of the personal 
document in anthropology is well-done and 
instructive. His preliminary survey of past 
studies and the bibliography he appends will be 
of great use to students of anthropology and to 
those from outside the subject who wish to learn 
something about primitive individuals. His crit- 
icisms seem to be both valid and valuable. 

His discussion of field technique and methods 
is most worthwhile. His apology (p. 126, note) 
for going into so much detail is hardly necessary. 
If one is to judge of the results of a specialist’s 
study, one must know the methods he used in 
attaining them. A very slight experience in 


anthropological interviewing leads me to a few 
observations. The interviewer is actually an 
historian. He must apply to himself the neces- 
sary tests to be sure he is historical-minded and 
endeavor to be as objective as possible. A special 
interest on the part of the interviewer such as 
I had is fatal to the securing of a satisfactory 
personal document. 

As in history, so in anthropology, linguistic 
study is essential. The use of an interpreter or 
even an acculturated subject detracts from the 
value of the report. Motivation of the informant 
is an interesting and tempting subject. I secured 
the confidence of my informant by playing cards 
with him and others in the village store. The 
gathering of supplementary information to check 
the informant is as important as the tests of 
credibility in history. In a later part of the 
study Prof. Kluckhohn suggests as a test the use 
of a second interviewer or recorder. This is 
certainly worthwhile but difficult. In one case 
I was the second interviewer. The first who had 
been there some five years before had been in- 
terested in linguistics. In the mind of the Indian 
I must also be interested in the same field. All 
my questions about social organization got lin- 
guistic answers. 

Kluckhohn’s study of the analysis and interpre- 
tation of materials should be read by all historical 
students. Similar technique applied to historical 
sources would prove very revealing. Again as 
with the historian the final test is the recognition 
by the student of the causes and character of his 
own subjectivity. His treatment of the presenta- 
tion of materials is also of great interest. He 
suggests three volumes, one for the general public, 
one to present source materials, and one for the 
specialists containing scientific analysis of the 
materials. Such a form could at least do away 
with the lengthy footnotes that often make books 
difficult to read and yet are not full enough to 
be entirely satisfactory to the student. 

The final chapter on future research needs and 
their promise is primarily for anthropologists. 

Professor Angell’s study is based on a different 
organization. After a brief discussion of the use 
of personal documents in sociology he proceeds 
to describe three types of uses, the explanation of 
historical sequences, contributions to sociological 
theory, and contributions to research method. 
Criticisms are made of the methods used in the 
studies discussed but no technique or program 
is suggested. The non-sociologist reviewer, there- 
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fore, finds the study disappointing. The chief 
criticism of the reviewer may sound carping. 
Angell speaks continually of the necessity of 
testing hypotheses and of their verification. Test 
and criticism are essentially and necessarily neg- 
ative. I should have liked to find a stronger state- 
ment than he has made or implied of the necessity 
of appending hypotheses or conceptual schemes 
if the tests do not support them. 

This historian reading the uses of personal doc- 
uments presented is impressed by the danger on 
the one hand of reading concepts already formed 
into situations studied, and on the other of forming 
generalizations which are so general as to be mean- 
ingless. Professor Angell remarks that “in so- 
ciology the chief task at present is to secure 
more precise theory.” His discussion of the 
reasons for the slow development of the method 
are illuminating. I should like to have had him 
expand on his statement that “present documents 
are not only a searching ground for facts which 
can become the objects of statistical manipulation, 
but provide the most productive data for testing 
the sort of qualitative hypotheses that sociology 
will continue to need.” 

In concluding this lengthy review I should like 
to recur to Gottschalk’s recommendations. I 
am in full accord with his desire for a closer re- 
lationship between the social sciences. The 
anthropologist and the sociologist can benefit 
greatly from a source training in historical method- 
ology. The historian can learn from anthro- 
pological technique in the examination of his 
documents as well as in the broader field of eth- 
nology and cultures. The sociologist can assist 
him in making generalizations and forming con- 
cepts, and he can assist the sociologist in testing 
these generalizations and concepts in the broad 
field of the past. Such a dictionary of terms as 
Professor Gottschalk suggests would be valuable 
but it should include psychological terms as well. 
The course in historical method which he suggests 
as of value to the social scientists should be ex- 
panded so that anthropological and sociological 
methods would also be presented and tested one 
against another. The ultimate results of such a 
course would be of great value to all. 

The Social Science Research Council is to be 
congratulated on presenting this valuable collec- 
tion of studies. It should be made available to 
students in the social sciences everywhere. 

WALLACE E, CALDWELL 

University of North Carolina 


A State Untversity SuRvEYs THE HuMANITIES. 
Edited by Loren C. MacKinney, Nicholas B. Adams, 
and Harry K. Russell. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1945. 262 pp. $4.00. 


The orthodox review of this collection of essays 
(and it will receive many orthodox reviews) would 
be to indicate its content, summarize the con- 
stituent essays, admire the University of North 
Carolina for devoting its sesquicentennial to 
things of the intellect, and declare that the hu- 
manities are a forward-going and lively part of 
intellectual life, for which unnecessary fears have 
been expressed. Do they not here produce seven- 
teen thoughtful essays, from Professor Caldwell’s 
historical sketch of departments of humane learn- 
ing at Chapel Hill, to Mr. Norman Foerster’s 
recapitulation of his argument contra paganos, 
who want agronomy or radio shows from the 
people’s universities? I do indeed congratulate 
the University of North Carolina on sticking to 
the world of the mind in place of putting up 
another building or financing class reunions. Nor 
do I deny that many of these essays have thought- 
ful things to say. 

But it appears that we are all humanists— 
historians and linguists and musicians and soci- 
ologists and biological research workers and 
doctors and legal luminaries and pursuers of busi- 
ness education. Or, if we are not, we all pay 
eloquent tribute to the humane point of view and 
desiderate it for the specialists who perform under 
our guidance. But, as in The Gondoliers, when 
everyone is somebody, no one is anybody. It 
appears that some twelve or fifteen specialties 
are alla part of the whole man. Professor Hender- 
son, for example, points out that Euclid alone hath 
looked on beauty bare, and Professor Dashiell, 
in an admirable essay, cheerfully remarks that 
though “education and psychology are disciplines 
which are academically distinct in aim and subject- 
matter from the humanities, the close coordination 
of the three is possible and highly desirable.” 
All of which, taken together with the pleas of 
other specialists, in the humanities and out of them, 
leaves the present situation precisely where it was 
—and is. 

It just doesn’t add up to anything. But there 
is one essay in the collection that does make 
sense—explosive sense. It is Gerald Johnson’s 
essay on “The Humanities and the Common 
Man.” Mr. Johnson, like the child in Andersen’s 
fairy tale, has discovered that the emperor’s 
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new clothes do not exist. Mr. Johnson devotes 
a cogent piece of prose to the statement of two 
propositions: first, that the “humanities” mean 
nothing to the common man (of whom we have a 
great many million in America) and haven’t 
meant anything for a good many decades; and 
second, that the humanists lack “the ability to 
communicate with humanity.” In a democratic 
state, humanity has more votes than the humanists. 
Mr. Johnson has put his finger on the core of the 
whole problem. 

The “humanities” descend from an aristocratic 
tradition of learning, as the late Edwin Greenlaw 
pointed out years ago. Their disciplines are in 
fact even today a kind of semi-secret society. And 
if you are going to educate the common man in 
state systems of education, you have only two 
alternatives. Either you preserve the humanities 
for the few (and this is the case with these special- 
ists, despite their laudable efforts to generalize 
their specialties); or you have got to re-think the 
problem of the humanities in terms of the common 
man, his present-day interests, his vocational 
opportunities, his limited culture, and his desperate 
desire for security. Which is what Mr. Norman 
Foerster mainly does not want to do, because he 
sees the weaknesses in vocationalism. But he 
does not see its strength. And the strength of 
vocationalism is that it gives focus and meaning 
to the individual life and to personal education. 
This the “humanities” do not give, at least as they 
are now taught, except to a few, who in turn spe- 
cialize in them. 

A state university has, indeed, surveyed the 
humanities. But it has not faced squarely its 
own dilemma as a tax-supported institution. 

Howarp MumrForpD JONES 

Harvard University 


Srxty MiLuion Joss. By Henry A. Wallace. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1945. 83 pp. $1.00. 


This is a political tract, well written and typ- 
ically Wallace. Words of wisdom are expressed 
on all sorts of subjects including politics, education, 
and nutrition. Basically, however, the book 
presents, in a clear and straightforward fashion, 
the case for a full-employment program for 
America. The author indicates throughout that 
his heart is in the right place and his aim is high. 
His goal is the more abundant life for the common 
man—continuously. 

None but the most reactionary would take issue 


with Henry Wallace’s aims. The real controversy 
concerns the means for achieving them. Un- 
fortunately, in expressing himself on so many 
subjects, the author has not devoted sufficient 
space to the practical details and problems of 
operating his program. At many crucial places 
the book is irritatingly vague. 

To illustrate, Secretary Wallace rightly stresses 
the danger of a postwar collapse following a boom 
founded on the wartime backlog of demand. He 
fears reconversion to the business cycle, which 
has plagued this country and western Europe 
for at least a century andahalf. Yet his proposals 
for overcoming the cycle consist primarily of a 
restatement of aims and needs and an expression 
of hope for sweet reason by all parties. Unified 
plans should be made “for the whole of the con- 
struction industry so as to maintain total construc- 
tion at an adequate and gradually expanding level” 
(pp. 40 and 63). But how? “Business coopera- 
tion is also needed to solve another major problem 
—that of finding ways to put stability into capital 
investments for plants, equipment, inventories, 
office and commercial buildings” (p. 64). But 
how are we to prevent the bunching of capital 
expenditures, which has occurred throughout 
the past two centuries and which the war itself 
has stimulated? ‘We must find a way to regular- 
ize purchases of durable consumers goods, and 
at the same time, to broaden expenditures for 
nondurable goods and services” (p. 71). True, 
but how does one regularize people’s expenditures 
while still leaving them absolutely free to spend 
or not to spend money as they please? Apparently 
Secretary Wallace places his faith largely on “a 
maximum of cooperation’”—“between Congres- 
sional and Senate appropriation and revenue 
committees; between the House and Senate; 
between the various departments and agencies 
of the Federal government, and between Federal, 
state, and local governments; between government 
and business, labor, and agriculture; and between 
management and labor” (p. 76). Students 
of the business cycle may be pardoned for not 
being impressed by such a proposal for the elimina- 
tion of business depressions. 

The contrast between this book and its British 
counterpart, William Beveridge’s Full Employment 
in a Free Society, is marked. Beveridge is enough 
of a student of the business cycle and sufficiently 
frank and straightforward to state that continuous 
full employment (the banishment of depressions) 
in a capitalistic society requires strong medicine. 
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He, therefore, proposes government regulation of 
private business investment; government control 
of prices, wages, and business location; and the 
“socialization of demand” through government 
spending, the redistribution of income, and 
collective orders by government for goods with 
a view to subsequent resale. On the other hand, 
Mr. Wallace expresses strong opposition to a 
“planned economy,” price and wage control, or 
assurance of “work on useful public projects” 
because any one of these policies “inevitably 
would lead us to state regimentation” (p. 58). 

Secretary Wallace’s tendency to talk of aims 
or needs without discussing means is well illus- 
trated by his statements concerning the South. 
He says that “more and more thoughtful Southern 
leaders proclaim that the South is entitled to as 
high a wage scale as that in the North,” and he 
goes on to say that “what the South needs is a 
long-range reconversion program which would 
put farming on a more efficient and more profitable 
basis” and “would require an increase of 5 million 
in nonfarm employment in the South.” With 
such a program, “both farm and nonfarm income 
and purchasing power in the South would be at 
least doubled and would thus approach the average 
per capita income for the rest of the country.” 
Unfortunately the only hint he gives as to how 
it is to be done is expressed as follows: “and to 
bring these results about through billions of 
dollars of private investment, with Federal 
stimulation where needed.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Wallace, with all the 
resources that a Secretary of Commerce has at 
hand, will write another book telling in detail 
how his economic desires and objectives are to be 
accomplished. 

RICHARD A. LESTER 

Princeton University 


One Foot on THE Som. A Stupy oF SUBSISTENCE 
HOMESTEADS IN ALBAMA. By Paul W. Wager. 
University, Alabama: Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Alabama, 1945. 230 pp. 


This book of 230 pages is a study of a group 
of five subsistence homesteads communities— 
- four near Birmingham, Alabama, and one near 
Jasper, Alabama. These communities were es- 
tablished about ten years ago by the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division of the Department of the 
Interior. They were financed from a fund of 
$25,000,000 provided by Congress to experiment 
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in the development of a pattern of part-time 
farming and part-time industrial employment. 
They were a child of the depression psychology. 
A number of different types of projects were 
established, but these in Alabama were sufficiently 
close to existing industries so that it was not 
necessary to bring in industrial employment. 
When industry was running anything like normal, 
at least part-time employment was provided. 
They were, however, built sufficiently far away 
from the cities of Birmingham and Jasper so that 
city schools, roads, sewage disposal, and water 
were not available. They were completely new 
communities planned and built from the ground 
up. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Roscoe C. Martin 
of the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of Alabama, Dr. Paul W. Wager, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and Research Professor 
in the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina, carried out 
a study of what has happened in the ten years’ 
experience. When these subsistence homesteads 
communities were established there was a great 
deal of romancing about the glories of living in the 
country, the magnificent effects of home-grown 
vegetables, of pure country air, and communing 
with nature. As was inevitable, ten years of 
hard work in developing one or two acres of land, 
commuting rather long distances to employment, 
learning how to get along with a new set of neigh- 
bors, adjusting family life to country living in- 
stead of rowhouse city living—all have tended to 
take the glamour away, and it is important to 
see what is left. 

Dr. Wager has made a careful study of the effect 
upon families, their domestic relations, their 
budgets, their sense of community, and upon the 
life of growing children; and has left us with a 
great deal of information that should play an 
important part in any future program of this 
sort, government or private, that may be under- 
taken. He concludes that the cost of commuting 
the rather long distance to industrial employment 
has largely. offset financial advantages of living 
in the country and that the cost of constructing 
a wholly new community, as compared with 
interspersing settlers who wish to follow the 
urban-rural life in existing communities, is in 
favor largely of the latter. He also points out 
the importance of the educational program which 
should adequately prepare people who are entering 
this new pattern of living for developing co- 
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operative enterprises that are genuine and not 
simply self-imposed by government funds, and 
also the importance of more adequate training 
in the use of land and the conservation of food. 
Also, he points out that even though there have 
been a great many shifts in the population of these 
communities during the ten years, even now not 
more than 70 per cent of the residents have a gen- 
uine desire or talent for part-time farming. There 
is still a strong cash economy sense. It is still 
looked upon as a sign of success when a family 
can earn enough so that they can employ Negro 
labor to do the hard work in the house or on the 
land. There is, however, no doubt about the 
benevolent physical effect upon the growing 
children as well as adults, and there are some 
evidences of a slowly growing consciousness of 
community responsibility. The provision by the 
federal government to sell the individual home- 
steads to the occupant has greatly increased the 
sense of belonging to the community rather than 
living in an isolated federal island. The study 
also indicates that if new communities are to be 
built they should be larger. These homesteads 
range from seventy-five to a hundred families. 
This means that there is not a large enough 
population to support community facilities, church, 
school, etc. Fortunately, this problem has been 
solved partly by other people building in the 
general community and increasing the popula- 
tion, but Dr. Wager feels that it also argues for 
the infiltration of subsistence homesteads plots 
in existing communities rather than building 
wholly new projects. 

In the beginning of the subsistence homesteads 
movement it was planned to have each project 
carried out by a local board although financed by 
the Federal government. Because of fear of 
political interference, this policy was abolished. 
It was probably a major error because it made the 
community a special pet of the Federal govern- 
ment, and it has been a long struggle for the newly 
established settlement to become a part of the 
larger community in which it is physically located. 
Perhaps the greatest value of these experimental 
homesteads communities is that they have stim- 
ulated planning bodies in urban communities and 
also industrial organizations to expand these ideas 
on a larger scale. There can be no ccubt that 
greater stability of populations would be aug- 
mented by the increasing practice of industrial 
workers having a stake in a house and piece of 
land. It can be argued that it therefore makes 


them more dependent upon the industry and less 
able to fight for their rights as workers. This, 
however, would seem to be largely a paper ar- 
gument and not a real one from the experience 
of the homesteads which have just been studied. 

There is now emerging very clearly in the 
cotton states a major problem of land use and 
population movements. The increased produc- 
tion of cotton in other parts of the world, the 
competition of substitutes, and the arrival of the 
mechanical cotton picker will intensify the effect 
of the industrial revolution in the deep South 
for the next twenty years. It is therefore very 
important that experiments such as these in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham should be carefully 
evaluated to see whether they may help to meet 
the shock of the changed pattern under which 
many Southern families must live. 

It is evident that no one would wish to exactly 
duplicate what has been done in these home- 
steads, but it is also equally evident that certain 
human cultural and spiritual values have been 
emphasized and glimpsed in ways which should 
be preserved and expanded. One hopes that 
city, regional, and state planning boards may take 
a larger interest in such studies as this and also 
that existing industries, as well as projected new 
industrial enterprises, may give careful thought 
to the application of the fundamental discoveries 
to their problems of housing and location of both 
plant and workers. Drs. Wager and Martin 
have rendered a valuable service through this 
investigation. It is well worth careful reading 
and study. 

CLARENCE E. PICKETT 

American Friends Service Committee 


Brack Merropouis. A Stupy oF NEGRO LIFE IN A 
NortHern City. By St. Clair Drake and Horace 
R. Cayton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
809 pp. $5.00. 


This book is of interest to the social scientist 
for two reasons; first, it deals with a fundamental 
social problem confronting the American com- 
munity; and, secondly, it is supposed to embody 
the results of a new theoretical approach to the 
study of the Negro problem. But before con- 
sidering the work from these two standpoints, it 
will be necessary to give some attention to its 
contents and scope. 

There is a general introduction to the study by 
Richard Wright, the well-known author of Native 
Son and Black Boy. It is fitting in a way that 
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Mr. Wright should have been chosen to write 
the introduction because the book is written for 
the “reading public” and Mr. Wright has dealt 
with the subject of the book in fiction. Although 
Mr. Wright does not claim to be a sociologist, he 
is very well acquainted with sociological literature 
on the Negro, especially in the urban environment. 
Hence, his introduction is of special interest 
because, as he states, he discovered that “‘a sincere 
art and honest science are not so far apart, that 
each could enrich the other.” For Mr. Wright 
this book is not just another study of the Negro 
or a mere marshalling of facts. This book is a 
case study of the present world crisis and the 
psychological dilemma of modern man. The 
stark and brutal facts concerning the plight of 
the Negro in the northern city reveal the failure 
of man in capitalistic society to realize his po- 
tentialities and to satisfy the longings of his 
spirit. The Negro happens to be the most rejected 
of men in a society dominated by individual striv- 
ings to obtain pecuniary rewards. 

From the standpoint of volume of factual data 
alone, this book is unique among the studies of 
Negro communities. This is due to the fortunate 
circumstance that the authors came into possession 
of an unprecedented amount of social data and 
monographs which were collected and written 
up as a part of a project of the Work Projects 
Administration in Chicago. The project was 
carried on under the direction of one of the authors 
and Professor W. Lloyd Warner of the University 
of Chicago, and the Rosenwald Fund made 
possible the preparation of the monographs. 
Moreover, the authors were able to draw on the 
numerous studies of the Chicago community and 
the Negro published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

Following an Introduction, which contains an 
account of the growth of the Negro community 
in relation to the history of Chicago, the contents 
of the study are presented in three parts. In the 
five chapters comprising the first part, the authors 
present a social history of the Negro in Chicago, 
two chapters of which deal with the oft-told story 
of the Great Migration during and following the 
first World War and what happened to the Negro 
between the two World Wars., In the second part, 
the authors come to the heart of the problem in 
the northern city. The eight chapters in this 
section deal with the nature of the color-line, how 
the color-line bends and is broken in marriage, 
the development of the “Black Ghetto” and 
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housing covenants, the job ceiling and how it is 
broken by the profit motive, the role of the new 
unions and the record of political expediency 
among Negroes. The third part deals with the 
social organization and social institutions of the 
Negro community. The ten chapters in this part 
contain a descriptive analysis of the social world 
of the Black Belt, the influence of newspapers and 
the church, Negro business—both legitimate and 
illegitimate—the class structure, and the phe- 
nomenon of “advancing the race.” The fourth 
part of the book is the concluding chapter in which 
the authors view the problem of the Negro in 
the northern city as a conflict between “two 
contradictorv principles of social organization: 
free competition and fixed status.” 

Although much of the information presented in 
this book is known to scholars acquainted with 
the literature on the Negro, the book is never- 
theless a valuable contribution for two reasons. 
First, it provides a synthesis and an analysis of 
the existing materials on the Negro in the northern 
city; and secondly, the materials are presented in 
such a manner that the layman can understand 
the nature of the Negro problem today. The 
latter contribution is important because the Amer- 
ican public—black as well as white—continues 
to think of the Negro problem in terms that were 
relevant to the situation before the urbanization 
of the Negro population. The urbanization of 
the Negro in the South and the growth of large 
Negro communities in northern cities has changed 
the character of the Negro problem; that is, the 
nature of race relations. Even some social scien- 
tists as well as the “reading public” need to be 
reminded of this fact. 

Let us now consider the contents and conclusions 
of this book from the standpoint of the new 
theoretical approach to the study of the Negro 
problem. The theoretical standpoint of the book 
is presented in an appendix by Professor Warner 
of the University of Chicago. According to 
Professor Warner’s well-known thesis, it is a mis- 
take to regard Negro-white relations as a form of 
race prejudice since Negro-white relations are 
essentially the relations of a lower-caste to an 
upper-caste. The contents and conclusions of 
this book are regarded as proof of his viewpoint. 
Concerning Professor Warner’s thesis, it should 
be pointed out, first, that there is nothing in the 
contents—except a certain lip-service to termi- 
nology—or the conclusions of the book that would 
not have appeared if the study had been made 
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from the standpoint of race prejudice. In fact, 
both in the dynamic descriptive analysis of the 
materials and especially in the conclusion, there 
is an implicit repudiation of Professor Warner’s 
caste hypothesis. One would be inclined to agree 
with his hypothesis concerning race relations under 
stable conditions in the South. But, in doing 
so, one must realize that one is dealing with a 
dynamic situation where the whites are attempting 
to maintain a caste relationship. Throughout 
the world races and not castes have been in conflict. 
In the northern city the conflict between Negroes 
and whites certainly assumes the character of a 
racial conflict. It is not a question of the Negro’s 
being all right in his place but rather that there 
is mo place for the Negro. These are some of 
the fundamental distinctions which the social 
scientist must take into account in his analysis 
of Negro-white relations in the United States. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Pramnvitte, U. S. A. By James West. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 238 pp. $2.75. 


Because every serious informant requested, and 
was promised, the protection of complete anon- 
ymity, Plainville’s exact location, all place names 
and personal names, even the author’s, have been 
withheld or altered. In his concealment Mr. 
West has apparently been more successful than 
have others in similar studies. (It’s a tempta- 
tion to try to spot the place from various clues: 
meteorological data, flora and fauna, footnoted 
vital statistics for all-white “Woodland” County, 
etc.) Plainville is marginal to “hillbilly” culture 
and t= the richer farming plains of the southern 
Midwest, in that region labelled the North-South 
Border by A. R. Mangus. 

The author’s purpose, from the viewpoint of 
an anthropologist, so he says, was to discover how 
a relatively “backward” isolated American farm- 
ing community reacts to the constant stream of 
traits and influences pouring into it from cities 
and from more “modern” farming communities. 
After visiting some thirty places he happened on 
one that met his optimal requirements, a village 
of 275 people on a flinty detour, and considered 
by the inhabitants as “one town that the highways 
haven’t killed.” There he studied for sixteen 
months, 1939-1941: a community where the 
people think of themselves as “just one plain old 
average, everyday, working class of people,” 


amid what the author emphasizes as a complexity 
of ritual and taboos. 

The reader who knows anything about rural 
life in North America will find himself participat- 
ing in much that is familiar. Yet most of the 
other similar studies of earlier date do not bring 
him quite so intimately into the pulsing midst 
of things. There is many a chance to chuckle 
and to applaud. For instance, referring to jazz 
and radio (p. 16): “Adults often say, ‘I can’t 
stand that jerkin’. Commercial announcements 
bore the majority of listeners who often lower the 
radio volume to avoid hearing them.... ‘It’s 
a game with me never to hear the name of what 
them fellers is tryin’ to sell!’”’ In reader interest 
West has made his book almost the equal of a 
factual novel; one senses no imbalance or distortion 
so common in the Main Street type of writing. 

Topically organized chapters cover the basic 
resources and economy, and the social structure, 
in a score of the usual sociological categories. The 
chapters on Religion and From Cradle to Grave— 
the latter dealing largely with child training— 
would have been improved by more careful topical 
treatment. 

With others of its kind, some of them from other 
parts of this country and Canada, this book ought 
to be studied in the schools and featured in the 
libraries of every foreign country, especially in 
South America, as an offset to most of Hollywood’s 
stuff. 

LEE M. Brooks 

University of North Carolina 


One America: THE History, CONTRIBUTIONS, AND 
PRESENT PROBLEMS OF OUR RACIAL AND NATIONAL 
Minorities. Edited by Francis J. Brown and 
Joseph S. Roucek. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. 
717 pp. $5.00. 


The first edition of this volume, published eight. 
years ago, was one of the pioneer books in the 
literature on races and nationalities in the United 
States. As the authors have indicated, the swift 
social and political changes of the war years made 
necessary the extensive revision and the many new 
chapters which make One America an improved 
and enlarged version of its predecessor, Our Racial 
and National Minorities. The authors and pub- 
lishers are to be commended for having so honestly 
conceived and performed their task. 

Acceptance of the treatment given the facts, 
contributions and problems covering 41 racial and 
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national minorities in this volume depends upon 
one’s ability to accept the thesis of cultural 
pluralism which is advanced at several points by 
several of the thirty-odd contributors. The 
“Co-Authors and Editors” believe that ‘We 
have become and will remain One America.” 
This is a well warranted conclusion. Yet the 
study itself is concerned more with the several 
patterns of cultural diversity which have survived 
the sweep of cultural change than with the inter- 
action between these groups that has made the 
diversity of secondary importance. All of which 
seems especially pertinent if we accept Professor 
Davie’s thesis of vanishing minorities. 

The known integrity of the authors is a reliable 
index to the validity of the data presented. With 
those data we can and do take no exceptions. As 
a reference book on the several American minor- 
ities, One America is required reading for those 
who deal in and instruct others on matters of 
intercultural and interracial relations. But One 
America does not pose the final answers—except 
to state that in replacing conflict with sincere 
cooperation we can “achieve an unprecedented 
sense and fact of national unity through the 
pluralism of culture.” Yet, the real test for any 
program of this sort in the United States is how 
it works for the colored minorities. How will 
it work for “the Negroes, who constitute a racial 
rather than a cultural minority?” Certainly 
a mere analysis of contributions by Negroes pro- 
vides no keys to the kingdom of oneness. 

One America should start a search for the 
real Rosetta Stone of intercultural relations. That 
key would let us look for the new that is forming 
in intercultural and racial relations as well as for 
the old which is being preserved. It would help 
us find new biological and cultural types and 
configurations in the American scene—the “racial 
islands” which are so large a part of the truly 
American minorities. It would help us interpret 
the American Negro not as a unified group, but 
one that is composed of native-born as well as 
foreign-born persons, each singularly important 
in the resultant pattern. All this comes to mind 
because One America challenges the imagination 
and the intelligence of the reader. And while 
remembering that the volume is essentially a 
source book for persons who wish to promote the 
unification of diverse cultures with special em- 
phasis upon materials drawn from community 
organization, religion and politics, one notes 
an ominous void—there is no systematic discussion 
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of the economic factors that are part and parcel 
of the making-One-America-process. This fact 
alone might warrant a further revision of the text 
for future editions. 

Ira De A. Rem 


Allanta University 


Famizy Srruations: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
or Cuitp Benavior. By James H. S. Bossard and 
Eleanor S. Boll. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943. 265 pp. $3.00. 


Again Dr. Bossard, this time with Mrs. Boll 
as co-author, gives the student of the family a 
valuable contribution, original, scholarly and 
insight-bringing to those who counsel people in 
marriage and family difficulties. Family Situa- 
tions is one of those rare books that seems certain 
to become a permanent influence in the literature 
concerned with family life. 

The book summarizes the recent development 
of the science of human behavior, emphasizing 
that this is an interest too catholic to be confined 
within any special approach and too complex to 
be limited to any one system of causal explanation, 
however, fruitful that may be. The environment 
provides the setting in which human motivations 
operate, but this contact of inward and outward 
forces involves the fulness of influences both in 
the individual and the environment. 

It is this interacting of what we attempt to 
describe by the abstractions, personality and 
environment, as related to family experience that 
interests the authors. They wish to do justice 
to this relationship by using and interpreting the 
term, situation. This to the reviewer means a 
determining moment of environmental pressure 
with its wealth of causal circumstances and re- 
actions. The novelist sees it as a dramatic crisis, 
the peak of forces which he directs toward an 
artistic revealing of character and circumstances. 
To the sociologist it is a significant episode in a 
life constantly having and leaving such experiences 
with consequences that become a part of the 
personality whether known and accepted or driven 
into the subconscious as something alien, which 
nevertheless finds its way back into consciousnes 
by clever subterfuge or deceptive disguise. 

ERNEST R. GROVES 

University of North Carolina 


Joun Henry Newman. By Charles Frederick Har- 
rold. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
1945. 472pp. $3.50. 
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This is not a longitudinal biography of Cardinal 
Newman. Biography is confined to a broad frame- 
work of his life presented in the first two chapters; 
the later chapters are relatively independent units 
reflecting the several facets of Newman’s life 
as divine, scholar, controversialist, and literary 
man. The whole is given with a neutrality 
relieved only by occasional and almost exotic 
glints of excellence which a person, unified and 
with all his questions answered, must inevitably 
show to the modern world. 

Newman’s magnificent intellect, his literary 
stylism, and his ability as a controversialist might 
well have projected him as an active participant 
into the awakening, questioning political-social 
world of his lifetime, 1801—1890. However, his 
early conversion and deeply religious nature, 
neither of which are, and perhaps cannot be, 
clearly explained in this book, headed him in the 
opposite direction to authority, dogma, and other- 
worldliness. He sought a unity and authority 
not found in the prevailing liberalism and an 
“assent” to action and unconditional belief which 


is necessary “...if men are to live rather than 
suspend action in inconclusive abstractions” 
(page 147). 


He discovered this unity and authority and the 
incitement to “real assent” in a church of authority 
and dogma. Finding the Anglican Church too 
“liberal” and too much affected by the times, he 
set out, as leader of the Oxford movement “. . . to 
ascertain whether Christianity could preserve 
its spiritual identity in the modern world, or 
whether it would be transformed by, and absorbed 
into the secularized culture of the day’ (page 29). 
He sought to instill into the Anglican Church 
a zealous dogma, ritual, and authority. The 
failure of the movement, the hurts of the long 
and bitter fight, and his final conviction that the 
doctrines of the Anglican Church were more 
wrong than those of the Catholic Church led him, 
in 1845, to profess faith in the Catholic Church. 

As Catholic, his main object was “... the ra- 
tional and imaginative justification of existing 
orthodox Christianity for educated man and for 
their responsible leaders’ (page 54). Such a pur- 
pose led to three works: The Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, a justification of dogma, and, in par- 
ticular, a justification of the existing ramifications 
and ritual of Catholic dogma for the minds of his 
“liberal” contemporaries as the natural develop- 
ment of great truths through time; The Grammar 
of Assent, which “. . . attempted to show that the 


modern mind is not violating itself in certain acts 
of assent which transcend logic, but is following 
certain laws or patterns which bring certitude 
in all fields, not merely that of religion” (page 122); 
and The Idea of a University, an attempt to make 
rigorous intellectual endeavor compatible with 
theology in a university. 

Certainly Newman’s personality, his intellectual 
excellence, and his unwavering religious con- 
victions did much to make him a leader. In 
both the man and the process we are struck with 
another quality that does much to illuminate the 
quality of leadership: his realism, his insistence 
that only personal certitude produces action and 
participation. This is approached from several 
directions, as was his custom: in organizing the 
Oxford Movement he said that “‘ ‘No great work 
was ever done by a system... whereas systems 
rise out of individual exertions’” (page 31); 
first principles for Newman are “... really con- 
clusions from particular experiences, abstractions 
from fact” (page 158), as these experiences and 
facts are comprehended by the “whole man”’; 
“’,. the ‘refinement which literature gives is that 
of thinking, feeling, knowing and speaking right, 
not of acting right’” (page 252). 

There is considerable attention given to Newman 
as historian, biographer, literary artist, preacher, 
advocate, and as autobiographer in the A pologia. 

GEORGE SIMPSON 

University of North Carolina 


A Century or Hero-Worsnip. By Eric Russell 
Bentley, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1944. 307 pp. $3.50. 


A number of publications have appeared re- 
cently treating the theme of the hero under various 
aspects. Likewise there have been many volumes 
dealing with historical and philosophical aspects 
of Nazi-Fascist ideology. This book merges the 
two interests. 

The author is a contributor to many periodicals 
and is an English-educated teacher of English. 
Social scientists should welcome his study as a 
token of a significant new interest in the so-called 
humanities. The book is of special value to 
sociologists who are interested in the history of 
social theory, social psychology, social movements, 
and the sociology of art, for rich contributions are 
made to each of these fields. Social theorists 
will find his treatment of Wagner, Shaw, Spengler, 
George, Lawrence valuable, although spotty in 
comparison to the attention accorded Carlyle and 
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Nietzsche. Social psychologists will come across 
excellent illustrative insights into one phase of 
imitation, the hero-model. The interpretations 
of the Fascist movements and of literature in 
Germany and Italy will prove worthwhile to 
students of social movements and art. His 
biographical chapters are brilliantly executed, 
with able and enlightening documentation. The 
writing is first-rate. 

The core of the book, ‘Heroic Vitalism”’ as the 
author calls it, is concerned with a group of writers 
who detested democracy. Much of this dislike 
was temperamental: the revolt of the artist,of the 
homeless aesthete. Not a little of it was the prod- 
uct of an increasing organization and standardiza- 
tion of society necessitated by an ever-changing 
and developing industrialism. Some of it was a 
metabiology, an expression of the social Darwinism 
of the nineteenth century, a kind of “aristocratic 
radicalism,” a glorified eugenics. The most 
profitable section of the book is the closing part on 
the meaning of Heroic Vitalism. 

Bentley is apt to leave the reader confused 
somewhat. His contrast of Heroic Vitalism 
with Liberalism is too facile. The older liberal 
also stressed differences, human uniqueness, indi- 
vidual self-realization. The possibility that what 
the author calls Heroic Vitalism may have been 
a protest against the failure of Liberalism to fulfill 
its promise of true individualism is not given 
sufficient attention. The author is, of course, 
aware of some of the more notorious mistakes of 
the Heroic Vitalists: the organismic fallacy or the 
elite theory, for example. But the @act that 
Liberalism with its overemphasis on rationality 
may have made the emotionalism of Heroic 
Vitalism doubly appealing needs more careful 
study by the author. The author’s insistence that 
his heroic rebels tended to become unheroic author- 
itarians is not especially novel, but it is worth 
remembering. The attack of his subjects on the 
commercialism and vulgarity of liberal industrial- 
ism need not be dismissed by saying simply that 
it was “cogent’’; if cogent, it deserves more atten- 
tion. That his subjects had a case against Liberal- 
ism is conceded in the otherwise mystifying as- 
sertion: “being men of the nineteenth or early 
twentieth century, they belonged to the decadence 
they depicted.” If this is true, then his statement 
on a following page is not itself cogent: ‘The 
philosophy of Heroic Vitalism has its origin in 
the literary and academic mind....” The thesis 
does not gibe with the argument appearing in the 
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same paragraph: “But the problems which called 
them (the Heroic Vitalists) forth are real and the 
impulse which created them was genuine.” 
Clearly, something else needs to be added. 

As for the significance of Heroic Vitalism the 
author is less confusing. He does not fall into the 
all too common habit of attributing Hitlerism to 
excessive dosages of Carlyle or Nietzsche. He 
opposes the sterile intellectualism by which the 
social analysis of Fascism and Nazism is often 
victimized. He urges the seriousness of the chal- 
lenge to Liberalism made by the Heroic Vitalists. 
Somewhere between the views of both Heroic 
Vitalism and Liberalism modern industrialism may 
find a postive, working compromise. Fortunately, 
as the author points out, the arrival of Hitler 
brought the end of at least one chapter of Heroic 
Vitalism. The author is not so certain what the 
death of Hitler will bring. 

PauL MEaADows 

Montana State University 


THE JeHOvAHn’s WITNESSES. By Herbert Hewitt 
Stroup. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. 180pp. $2.50. 


A recurring phenomenon in the history of religion 
and the church has been the emergence of new 
religious sects to serve the needs of people not 
adequately or effectively represented in established 
churches. If the sect survives, in time it develops 
into a more formal organization appealing to a 
different group of people and a new movement 
must be founded for the disinherited. 

In this book Mr. Stroup discusses the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses which is one of the few religious sects 
developed in the United States. The members 
were earlier known as Dawnites, Russellites, Watch 
Tower Bible people, Bible Students, and Ruther- 
fordites. Over a period of years the author 
gathered material on this organization by means of 
observation of and participation in its activities, 
personal interviews, and a careful examination of 
its published literature. He encountered numer- 
ous difficulties in securing data on membership, 
finances, investments, and property, and very 
little quantitative information could be obtained. 
Many questions are left unanswered but this is 
almost inevitable in the study of the religious sect. 
in its early stages of development. 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses were organized in 
Pennsylvania by Charles Taze Russell in 1872. 
The area of membership later extended over this 
country and parts of Europe. At the present time 
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the group has legal existence only in the United 
States and Great Britain. The greatest growthin 
membership occurred under the leadership of 
“Judge” Joseph Franklin Rutherford who suc- 
ceeded “Pastor” Russell as director of the sect. 
Accurate membership statistics have not been 
recorded or made available to the public, and 
estimates of the number of followers vary from 
approximately 70,000 to over 2,000,000. 

The security furnished by a totalitarian organiza- 
tion and unaltering religious dogma, reputed to 
have been revealed for the first time in history by 
God directly to Russell, has been especially ap- 
pealing to the confused rural migrant and foreign 
immigrant, to the aged, and to the poor and labor- 
ing classes whose needs have been unmet by 
traditional Protestant and Catholic churches. 
With fanatical zeal the Witnesses have set about 
the task of spreading the “truth” and distributing 
literature before the end of the world which is 
likely to occur in the near future. Recently the 
group has come to the attention of the nation 
because of its attitude toward the government, its 
flag and symbols. In a time of peace such attitudes 
are more readily ignored, but during the war many 
Witnesses were brought to trial and some were 
imprisoned. These events were accepted with 
resignation as some of the many trials to be 
endured before the overthrow of Satan and the 
establishment of God’s order on earth. 

Mr. Stroup presents an historical account of the 
development of the movement and discusses in 
detail the organization, literature, beliefs, and the 
attitudes and relations of the Witnesses to other 
organized groups. Although there are unique 
features in the Witness movement, a parallel can 
be seen between it and the earlier religious sects. 
The author did not discuss this relationship, but 
the book might have been more valuable had he 
done so. However, this study makes a significant 
contribution to the limited body of literature on 
the variant religious group. It will be of value 
both to students of social movements and to min- 
isters interested in the objective study of a signifi- 
cant American religious movement. 

Epna COOPER 

University of North Carolina 


Business LEADERSHIP IN THE LARGE CORPORATION. 
By Robert Aaron Gordon. Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1945. 369 pp. $3.00. 


By “business leadership” the author of this book 
means “the function of organizing and directing 


business enterprises, of making the decisions 
which determine the course of a firm’s activities.” 
He restricts the study to leadership in the large 
corporation because he considers this type of 
business enterprise the most important, from many 
points of view, in the United States. Practically 
all of the 65 corporations chosen for study were 
listed companies with assets of at least 50 million 
dollars in 1935. Of the 65, 45 were industrials, 
10 were public utilities, and 10 were railroads. 
The information covers the leadership situation as 
it existed in the middle thirties. 

What the author wants to find out is “who in 
fact make the various decisions and policies which 
we include in the leadership function.’”’ These 
decisions and policies include such matters as 
determining levels of output, setting prices and 
formulating price policy, and determining the 
volume and direction of investment. In addition 
to making these decisions and policies, leadership 
also involves coordination, or the creation and 
maintenance of organization, as well as the choice 
of men who make and administer the decisions. 

In his effort to determine where business leader- 
ship lies, the author considers, in turn, leadership 
by the chief executive, the executive group, the 
board of directors, and interest groups (stock- 
holders, financial groups, government, competitors, 
suppliers and customers, labor, and professional 
groups, such as lawyers and engineers). On the 
basis of the evidence, he concludes that business 
leadership is exercised by the executive group. In 
general, this is because of the wide use of the 
committee system and the increasing emphasis 
which the chief executive places on the coordinat- 
ing function of his job. 

The board of directors merely approves decisions 
in a perfunctory fashion. The various interest 
groups may have the power to do something and 
they may sometimes even exert an influence, but 
they exercise little actual leadership. Stock- 
holders, with the occasional exception of a minority 
group, are in a passive position. Financial groups 
appear to be losing their influence, although, as 
the author observes, insurance companies, in 
contrast with investment bankers, have recently 
increased their influence. While government 
influence has greatly increased in peacetime, 
government participation in decision-making does 
not exist for the type of corporation examined. 

The executives who exercise the leadership 
function are professional hired managers. They 
own relatively little stock, they receive fairly 
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generous salaries, they have stable employment, 
and they are increasingly likely to receive pensions. 
In the author’s opinion, the exercise of business 
leadership is properly the function of the executive 
group. Although the board of directors cannot be 
expected to exercise this leadership, he feels it 
would be desirable, nevertheless, to have a board 
of directors to act as advisers to management, to 
appoint the chief executive, and to act as “manage- 
ment auditors.” But he is unable to make a 
concrete proposal as to how to get such a board. 
He believes some sort of government action is 
necessary, but, without exploring the problem at 
length, he raises questions which indicate his 
awareness of the difficulties involved. 

As a matter of fact, unless legislation is to affect 
arbitrarily defined “large” corporations, it appears 
to the reviewer that what is needed is further 
study of the leadership function in “small” and 
“medium-size” corporations. It may be difficult 
to get satisfactory information for such companies, 
but there is as yet no reason for supposing it 
is impossible to do so. Very possibly it would 
be found that boards of directors often act 
in a perfunctory fashion in smaller corporations. 
Even in corporations where managers, stock- 
holders, and directors are the same individuals, 
they may be found to exert effective leadership in 
their role as managers (executives). 

Although further investigation into the leader- 
ship function in smaller corporations appears to be 
desirable before coming to conclusions with respect 
to the problem of the board of directors in corpora- 
tions, this question has little relationship to the 
merits of the present study of leadership in the 
large corporation. The book is at once both 
scholarly and realistic. It deserves careful con- 
sideration by those interested in the problem with 
which it deals. 

ALFRED BORNEMANN 

New York University 


PENNSYLVANIA PENOLOGY—1944: A REPORT ON PENAL 
AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND CORREC- 
TIONAL POLICY IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Harry Elmer Barnes. State College, Penn- 
sylvania: Pennsylvania Municipal Publications Ser- 
vice, 1944. 107 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


This study is an outgrowth of the attempt of 
the Federal Government to make more effective 
use of prison labor in the war effort. In December, 
1943, the Hon. Maury Maverick, then chairman 
of the Government Division of the War Production 
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Board, requested Dr. Barnes, together with Drs, 
Negley K. Teeters and Albert G. Fraser, to in- 
vestigate and report on the State penal and cor- 
rectional institutions and policies of Pennsylvania. 
This report was later expanded into the present 
study. 

The report briefly recalls the process whereby 
Pennsylvania, leader of the world in penal reform a 
century and a half ago, has lost its preéminent 
position, and outlines the measures whereby the 
State may approximate the best in correctional 
theory and practice which has been attained 
elsewhere. 

Among the more commendatory achievements 
of the Pennsylvania system the report lists the 
educational program at the new State Industrial 
School at Camp Hill, the Classification Clinics at 
the State Industrial School for Defective Delin- 
quents at Huntingdon and at the Western Peni- 
tentiary at Pittsburgh, and the use of religion in the 
rehabilitation program at Western. Here is one of 
the few State institutions in which the chaplaincy 
has been accorded its due dignity as a professional 
service. The chaplain has been released from all 
but his distinctively religious duties, a chapel has 
been provided suitable from the standpoint of 
architecture, furnishings, and equipment for 
religious worship and training, and a regular 
congregation organized to give the men the ex- 
perience and training in religious organization 
which few of them have had, regardless of the large 
numbers who report a religious preference in the 
conventional statistical tables. 

The study contains little that is new, but much 
that will be suggestive to prison officials and inter- 
ested citizens in other States in evaluating their 
own correctional facilities and policies. 

Howarp E. JENSEN 

Duke University 


Latin AMERICA IN THE FUTURE WoRLD. By George 
Soule, David Efron, and Norman T. Ness. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1945. 372 pp. $3.50. 


More than is usually to be found in the still 
increasing flood of publications on Latin America 
this book has reached perfectly its purpose of 
explaining in a realistic spirit the situation regard- 
ing Latin America’s “freedom from want.” The 
book is a valuable component of research and 
opinions of several United States and many Latin 
American experts. Besides general descriptions 
of Latin America in its entirety, carefully special- 
ized pictures of the diversified conditions in each 
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of the twenty republics are to be found. The 
authors are masters in explaining many important 
matters in concentrated form. 

The first part describes and analyzes “the basic 
problems”: the modest purchasing power, the 
amazing malnutrition, the insufficient housing, the 
poor health, the dangerously concentrated land- 
ownership, the regrettable low standard of labor, 
the semi-feudal working conditions, the semi- 
colonial patterns of transportation, the whole 
problematic pattern of economic activity. The 
reader will feel “earnest concern for the forgotten 
millions in that Deeper South below the Rio 
Grande, for so long insulated by a tourist- and 
movie-inspired aura of glamor and romance.” 

Part two summarizes the economic dislocations 
and programs caused by the war: inflation, trade 
regulations, financial and monetary adjustments, 
advances in education, social legislation, land 
reform, planned developments. Of special in- 
terest are the manifold efforts of governments in 
various of the twenty republics “to guide and direct 
economic activities so as to give domestic industry 
and trade a more national character.” 

The shortest but not less remarkable part three 
deals with recommended policies and implementa- 
tions. No doubt, it will be a hard task to make all 
Latin America ripe for happiness of the majority 
of its inhabitants mostly of colored or mixed races. 
One of the prerequisites for approaching such a 
goal certainly is an expanding world trade and 
economy built up on full employment in the 
United States and Great Britain. On the other 
side: “The people of the U. S. cannot after the war 
enjoy full employment and social security without 
an advance in standards of living among the peo- 
ples of L. A.; . . . responsibilities and opportunities 
are interdependent in the hemisphere as else- 
where.” Let us hope that this book will help in 
spreading the conviction in our country that it is 
more in our interest to promote the purchasing 

power of the Latin American millions than to 
exploit them. 
ALFRED MANES 


Indiana University 


BULLETINS OF THE NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


RECREATION FOR MEN. 1945. 196pp. $1.25 
Ovurpoors-Inpoors. By Reynold E. Carlson; draw- 

ings by E. H. Peterson. 1945. 52 pp. $0.75. 
Parties-A T0Z. 1945. 96pp. $0.75. 


RECREATION WHILE ON THE MEND—1IN HospIrtats 
AND IN THE Home. 1944. 100pp. $1.25. 

Arts AND Crarts. 1944. 48pp. $1.50. 

RECREATION AND THE CuHuRCH. 1944. 44 pp. 
$0.25. 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP STANDARDS. 1944. 30 pp. 
$0.35. 


Formed in 1910, the National Recreation 
Association through the years has been a leading 
exponent for recreation in the United States. It 
has cooperated with literally thousands of com- 
munities in many ways. Its official organ, 
Recreation, is considered today the leading mag- 
azine for the recreation worker. Through the 
many years, it has produced hundreds of excellent 
books, leaflets, and bulletins enriching the tech- 
nique of recreational procedure. Some of the 
more current works are considered in this review. 

Recreation for Men is a guide for the planning 
and conducting of recreational activities for men’s 
groups stressing indoor activities, drama, musical 
activities, hobbies, outdoor games, and water 
sports. It abounds in practical activities, each 
one well-explained. A part of the book is also 
devoted to “How to do it,” setting forth important 
steps, facilities and equipment needed, methods 
of publicity, methods of conducting activities and 
how to plan for recreational events. Condensed 
into the book is a volume of practical, worthwhile, 
and entertaining activities. 

Outdoors-Indoors is a leading bulletin prepared 
for the Association by Reynold E. Carlson, with 
drawings by E. H. Peterson. The leaflet deals 
with nature activities under the following headings: 
Nature Through the Window, Getting Acquainted 
With Birds, Indoor Forests, Ponds and Gardens, 
Weather and Sky from a Window, The Outdoor 
World Through Photographs, and the World 
Through Books. In addition there are practical 
suggestions on how to carry out these intriguing 
activities. Recreation is rapidly advancing in its 
use of natural resources and experience of those 
within the immediate vicinity of the individual 
and community. 

Novel ideas for twenty-six parties are presented 
in Parties—A to Z, using the alphabet for guide 
purposes. The booklet describes in detail the 
organization, activities, and procedure for twenty- 
six events, each of which forms the basis of an 
individual party. Many unique and original 
suggestions are offered. The booklet should 
appeal especially to those recreation leaders 
working with family, school, and church groups. 
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The booklet is also invaluable to those leaders who 
are directing social recreation for men of the armed 
services. 

In line with the timely information needed in the 
field of recreational therapy, the Association has 
published a splendid booklet, Recreation While on 
the Mend. It consists of activities which can be 
used in both hospital and home and for both the 
individual and group. Social hour interests, music 
for every mood, dramatics for fun, arts and crafts 
for everyone, hobbies, active games, and gardening 


_ form the basic content of material. As an aid to 


adapting these activities to individual and group 
needs, the booklet presents practical suggestions 
and ideas for recreation in military and naval 
hospitals, recreation in hospitals in general, recrea- 
tion for the blind, deaf, and crippled, and recrea- 
tion for the patient in the home. There are also 
very usable suggestions to the recreation leader in 
the way of approach and procedure. 

In line with the tremendous interest in the field 
of arts and crafts, the bulletin Arts and Crafts for 
the Recreation Leader is one of the most valuable 
pieces of information in this field. Any leader 
working in the realm of arts and crafts should 
have the bulletin as a basic guide to the complete 
field. The bulletin is in condensed form and, 
hence, will be most usable to the leader who is 
experienced in arts and crafts. 

One of the greatest developments in the field 
of recreation has been in the interest that the 
church as a social institution is manifesting. 
Recreation and the Church is a bulletin presented 
by the Association to aid the recreation leader 
working with religious groups. After presenting 
some excellent reasons why the church should ac- 
cept leadership in the field of recreation, the bul- 
letin presents program material, calendars of 
activity, ways to use the church building and 
grounds, a complete year’s outline program and a 
well-selected bibliography. The church will con- 
tinue its interest in recreation. There is no 
particular reason why every recreation interest 
should not be adapted to the field of the church 
and, therefore, it is a matter of time to find the 
entire field wending its way into the church to 
enrich the contribution that the church makes. 

Perhaps the leading contribution which the 
National Recreation Association has made to the 
field of recreation is its constant and stimulating 
efforts to train workers. Recreation Leadership 
Standards is a bulletin setting up standards for 
training, necessary experience, compensation for 


positions, and a brief job analysis of vocational 
opportunities. While recreation has for a long 
time been considered as a profession, the quality 
of workers and the demand for standards, expert- 
ness in procedure and speciality in attainment is 
constantly increasing. 

These bulletins may be secured from the 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

The Association publishes a handbook entitled 
Play and Recreation, which gives a list of all of 
the material available, published by the N. R. A. 

Harotp D. MEYER 

University of North Carolina 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


MeN, Minp AND Power. By David Abrahamsen. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
155 pp. $2.00. 

HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND CHILDREN. By 
the staff of the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel, American Council on Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1945. 469pp. $3.50. 

THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, 1945-46. Volume 
47. Prepared by the staff of The American Jewish 
Committee under the direction of Harry Schneider- 
man and Julius B. Maller, editors. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1945. 
760 pp. $3.00. 

TRENDS OF MENTAL DisEAsE. By American Psy- 
chopathological Association. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. 120 pp. (paper), tables, charts. 
$2.00. 

RECENT OccUPATIONAL TRENDS IN AMERICAN LABOR, 
A SUPPLEMENT TO OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN THE 
Unitep States. By Dewey Anderson and Percy 
E. Davidson. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1945. 133 pp. $1.50, 
paper; $2.25, cloth. 

Farm WOMEN AND THE SERVICES OF A FARMERS’ 
CooperRATiveE. A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
Farm WoMEN TO THE COOPERATIVE GRANGE 
LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED OR 
GLF. By W. A. Anderson. Ithaca, N. Y.: The 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station 
November 1945. 34pp. Mimeographed. 

Tue Great StewarpsHip. A Story oF Lire IN- 
SURANCE. By Albert W. Atwood. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. 201 pp. $2.50. 

SeaMAN A. Knapp. SCHOOLMASTER OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE. By Joseph Cannon Bailey. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 307 pp. 
$3.25. 

Att Brave Saitors. THE Story OF THE S. S. BOOKER 
T. WasHincton. By John Beecher. New York: 
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L. B. Fischer Publishing Corp., 1945. 208 pp. 
$2.50. 

Japan’s War Economy. By T. A. Bisson. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945. (Dis- 
tributed by The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N.Y.) 267 pp. $3.50. 

Lay My Burpen Down. Ed. by B. A. Botkin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 286 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tue Famity. From InstirutTion TO COMPANIONSHIP. 
By Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke. New 
York: American Book Company, 1945. 800 pp. 
$4.25. 

Tomorrow's TRADE. PROBLEMS OF OUR FOREIGN 
Commerce. By Stuart Chase. Number 5 in the 
series of guide lines to America’s future as reported to 
The Twentieth Century Fund. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 156 pp. $1.00. 

USDA, MANAGER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. By 
Ferdie Deering. Norman, Oklahoma: The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1945. 213 pp. $2.50 

Directory oF AGENCIES IN Race RELATIONS, 
NATIONAL, STATE AND LocaL. Chicago, Illinois: 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1945. 124 pp. 

Wren You Marry. By Evelyn Mill Duvall and 
Reuben Hill. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1945. 
450 pp. $2.40. 

SoctatisM From Wuere We Are. By Hiram EI- 
fenbein. With an Introduction by Norman Thomas. 
New York: Samson Press, 1945. 224 pp. $1.50, 
paper. 

GERMAN EDUCATION AND RE-EDUCATION. By Susanne 
C. Engelmann. New York: International Un- 
iversities Press, 1945. 147 pp. $2.00. 

Democratic Epucation. A REporT ON THE COL- 
Lteces. By Benjamin Fine. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1945. 251 pp. $2.50. 

Attention Grris. By Charles H. Finke. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1945. 102 pp. $1.50. 

100% Money. By Irving Fisher. New Haven: 
The City Printing Company, 1945. 257 pp. $1.00, 
paper. 

Tue Untrep States 1865-1900. A Survey or Cur- 
RENT LITERATURE WITH ABSTRACTS OF UNPUB- 
LISHED DissERTATIONS. Edited by Curtis Wiswell 
Garrison and others. Volume III, January 1, 1944- 
December 31, 1944. Fremont, Ohio: The Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, 1945. 
304 pp. $0.50 for students and teachers; $1.00 for 
libraries or other institutions. (Address all orders to 
the branch office: University of Toledo, Toledo 
6, Ohio.) 

How a Basy Grows. A Srory In Pictures. By 
Arnold Gesell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945. 83 pp. $2.00. 

Misstssrpr1 Stupy or HicHer EpvucamTion, 1945. 
By Joseph E. Gibson and Others. Jackson, Mis- 


sissippi: Board of Trustees, Institutions of Higher 
Learning, 1945. 402 pp. 

Norta Dakota WEATHER AND THE RuRAL Economy. 
By J. M. Gillette. Bulletin No. 11 of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, University of 
North Dakota. Bismarck, North Dakota: State 
Historical Society of North Dakota, 1945. 98 pp. 
(paper). Free to members. Separate numbers, 
$0.75. (Separate numbers may be _ purchased 
from Superintendent Russell Reid, Bismarck, 
N. Dak.) 

Suirts IN Pusiic Rerations. By N. S. B. Gras. 
Bulletin of The Business Historical Society, Inc., 
Bul. XIX, No. 4. Boston: The Business Historical 
Society, Inc., Baker Library, Soldiers Field, 1945. 
148 pp. Copies are available for free distribution; 
requests should be addressed to: Business Historical 
Society, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass. 

FINANCING GOVERNMENT. By Harold M. Groves. 
Rev. ed. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1945. 653 pp. $4.00. 

Joun Henry Newman. AN Expository AND CRIT- 
1cAL Stupy or His Minp, THouGcHT AND ART. 
By Charles Frederick Harrold. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 1945. 472 pp. $3.50. 

Atomic ENERGY IN WAR AND Peace. By Gessner G. 
Hawley and Sigmund W. Leifson. New York: 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1945. 211 pp. 
$2.50. 

SociaL Securiry—Past, Present, Furure? By 
Gerhard Hirschfeld. Washington, D. C.: The 
American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 1945. 116 
pp. $1.00. 

From PearL Harsor into Tokyo. THE Srory As 
Totp BY WAR CORRESPONDENTS ON THE AIR. 
Edited by Paul Hollister and Robert Strunsky. 
New York: Columbia Broadcasting System, 1945. 
312 pp. $0.25, paper. 

Nations UNITED FOR Prace. By Charles Evans 
Hughes. Selections from the speeches and writings 
of Charles Evans Hughes, edited by Donald G. 
Bishop. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1945. 59pp. $0.25. 

THE TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED PER- 
sons. A Pretmmnary Report. (Studies and 
Reports, Series E, the Disabled, No. 7) Montreal, 
Canada: The International Labour Office, 1945. 
302 pp. $1.50. 

Woritp Orper. Its INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL 
Founpations. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. A 
publication of the Institute for Religious Studies. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 247 pp. 
$2.00. 

HEALTH AND Morratity IN LoursIANA. By Louise 
Kemp and T. Lynn Smith. Louisiana Bulletin 
No. 390, May 1945. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1945. 47 pp. (2 copies.) 
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Juvenite DELINQUENCY AND THE ScHoor. By 
William C. Kvaraceus. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1945. 337 pp. 

British Lasor’s Ris—E To Power. By Harry W. 
Laidler. With text of Electoral Declaration of 
British Labor party, “Let Us Face the Future.” 
New York: League for Industrial Democracy, 1945. 
40 pp. $0.25. 

ADOLESCENCE AND YouTH. The Process or MATURING. 
By Paul H. Landis. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1945. 470 pp. $3.75. 

PuitosopHy oF Business. By Rupert C. Lodge. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 432 
pp- $5.00. 

CIVILIZATION AND Group RELATIONSHIPS. By R. M. 
Maclver, editor. A publication of the Institute for 
Religious Studies. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1945. 177 pp. $2.00. 

A Strate University SuRVEYS THE HUMANITIES. 
By Loren C. MacKinney, Nicholson B. Adams, 
Harry K. Russell (eds.). Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1945. 262 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Kentucky Stare Bupcet System. By James 
W. Martin and Vera Briscoe. Bulletin of The 
Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, 
Number 11. Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1945. 103 pp. 50 cents. 

Take It Easy. Tue Art oF CONQUERING YOUR 
Nerves. By Arthur Guy Mathews. New York: 
Sheridan House, 1945. 239 pp. $2.98. Illus- 
trations. 

ComMuN1TY ORGANIZATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE. 
By Wayne McMillen. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. 658 pp. $4.75. 

An IntRopucTION TO PuHysICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By M. F. Ashley Montagu. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1945. 326 pp. 
25 figures. $4.00. 

Houtways. A Stupy oF THE Post-WAR PROBLEM 
AND THE FieLp OF NoN-COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 
By The National Council of Social Service. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 84 pp. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Mexican VILLAGE. By Josephina Niggli. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 
491 pp. $3.00. 

Tue SociraL THoucHt oF AMERICAN CATHOLICS, 
1634-1829. By Celestine Joseph Nuesse. The 
Catholic University of America Studies in Sociology, 
Volume X. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945. 315 pp., paper. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop, 
$3.00, cloth-bound. 

ORGANIZED LABoR’s PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL WORK: 
A SeLecTeD BrsiiocrapHy. Compiled by Mar- 
garet M. Otto. Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foun- 


dation Library, Number 163. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1945. 8pp. 10cents. 

Tue Pan AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 1945. Compiled and 
published by Pan American Associates. New York: 
Pan American Associates, 1945. 829pp. $5.00. 

Tue Curnese Constitution: A Stupy oF Forty 
YEARS OF CONSTITUTION-MAKING IN CHINA. By 
Pan Wei-Tung. Washington, D. C.: Institute of 
Chinese Culture, 1945. 327 pp. $4.00. 

CALABASHES AND Kincs. AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Hawau. By Stanley D. Porteus. Palo Alto, 
California: Pacific Books, Publishers, 1945. 245 
pp. $3.50. 

Tue Latin AMERICAN Front. By Joseph F. Privitera, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1945. 212 pp. $2.25. 

Pusitic OPINION MEASUREMENT. A Survey. By 
Laszlo Radvanyi. Vol. I of A Series of Monographs 
on Problems and Results of Public Opinion Re- 
search. Mexico: Instituto Cientifico de la Opinion 
Publica Mexicana, 1945. $1.00 U. S. Cy., $5.00 
Mex. Cy. 

EDUCATION FOR RurAL America. By Floyd W. 
Reeves, ed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 213 pp. $2.50. 

PsycHoOLoGy OF SEX RELATIONS. By Theodor Reik. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 243 
pp. $3.00. 

Your, MARRIAGE, AND PARENTHOOD. THE ATTI- 
TUDES OF 364 UNIVERSITY JUNIORS AND SENIORS 
TOWARD COURTSHIP, MARRIAGE, AND PARENTHOOD. 
By Lemo D. Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945. 298 
pp. $3.00. 

Tue ROLE oF THE AGED IN Primitive Society. By 
Leo W. Simmons. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1945. 317 pp. $4.00. 

One Natron. By Wallace Stegner and the Editors 
of Look. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1945. 340 pp. $3.75. 

A FurTuRE FOR PREVENTIVE MEDIcINE. By Edward 
J. Stieglitz. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1945. 77 pp. $1.00. 

SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS OF OuR Times. By Luigi 
Sturzo. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
Inc., 1945. 182 pp. $2.00. 

WARTIME RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE PuBLIC ScHOOLS, 1917-1918. By Lewis 
Paul Todd. Teachers College, Columbia University 
Contributions to Education, No. 907. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1945. 240 pp. $3.15. 

Common HumMAN NEEDS. AN INTERPRETATION FOR 
STAFF IN PuBLiC ASSISTANCE AGENCIES. By 
Charlotte Towle. Public Assistance Report No. 8. 

Washington, D. C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 132 pp. $0.25, paper. 
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Report OF THE Drrector GENERAL TO THE COUNCIL. 
For the period April 1, 1945 to June 30, 1945, 
Washington, D. C.: United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 1945. 106 pp. 

One Foor on tHe Som. A Srupy or SUBSISTENCE 
HomestTeaps IN ALABAMA. By Paul W. Wager. 
University, Alabama: Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Alabama, 1945. 230 pp. 

UntTeD FOR FREEDOM. CO-OPERATIVES AND CHRIS- 
TIAN Democracy. By Leo R. Ward, ed. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. 
264 pp. $2.50. 

Necro LaBor. A NATIONAL PrositemM. By Robert 
C, Weaver. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1946. 329 pp. $3.00. 

Tue ELeMents oF Research. By Frederick Lamson 
Whitney. Rev. ed. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1942. 497 pp. 


Tue ANALYSIS OF SoclAL CHANGE. BaAsEpD on OB- 
SERVATIONS IN CENTRAL Arrica. By Godfrey 
and Monica Wilson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. 177 pp. $2.25. 

Mi Country. WRITINGS FROM THE HEART OF 
America. Lowry C. Wimberly, editor. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. 510 pp. 
$3.50. 

Hypnoanatysis. By Lewis R. Wolberg. Foreword 
by A. Kardiner. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1945. 342 pp. $4.00. 

FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING. By Barbara Wootton. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945. 180 pp. $2.00. 

ALABAMA’sS PEOPLE. By Lillian Worley. University, 
Alabama: Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1945. 56 pp. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Southern Sociological Society will resume its annual meetings when the Society 
convenes for a two day session on May 17 and 18, 1946, at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia. President Charles S. Johnson has announced for the general 
theme of the meeting, The Shape of Things to Come. Dr. Howard W. Beers and Dr. 
E. W. Gregory are preparing programs for Sections I and II, while Dr. W. B. Jones, as 
Second Vice President, will be in charge of the Section on Public Welfare Relations. 
Dr. Wayland J. Hayes, Chairman of the Commission on the Teaching of Sociology, 
will head up the program in this field. Dr. Gordon W. Blackwell is chairman of the 


Committee on Research. 


Details of the Meeting will be released shortly from the office of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women. 


K. J. 
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